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Natural Science 
FREED FROM 


. The Intricacies of the Schools, 


d Ir deſire of Knowledge is na- 
tural to Man, Curioſity is in- 
ſeparable from his Spirit, nei- 

ther is he ever at reſt, until 
he hath attained to the perfect know- 
ledge of things, that is, - until he be- 


comes: a Wiſe Man. 
Science is the Knowledge of things 


Iby-their Cauſes; therefore there is no 


Man Wiſe, who is ignorant of the O- 
riginal Principles, and Cauſes of all, 
things occurring to him; and, ſince it; 
is impoſlible for any Man + in this: 
Life to attain to a clear, diſtin&t, and 


In undubitable knowledge of all things; 
therefore there is no Man that is ab- 
pn, Wiſe : TFhoſe who have the 
——_ of being Wiſe and . Excel- 

B lent 
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lent Philoſophers, have obtained that 
preheminence, in regard they are leſs 
ignorant than others. 

Sciences differ according to the di- 
verſity of Mens Conditions and Profeſ- 
fions. The Noble Man is converſant and 
wiſe in the Art of War, the Phyſitian 
in the Precepts of Medrane, and the 
Advocate in matters of Law and Right, 
but all theſe Sciences (nay T heobogy it ſelf) 
cannot ſubſiſt without Phzloſophy, eſpeci- 
ally, without: that part af it, which we 
call Phyſick,or natural Science. 


The Firſk Part of Phyſick, mherein is 
Treated of the Canfes and Principles of 
Nature, ? 


Y Nature is underſtood the Uni- 
verſe, compoſed of- Heaven and 
Earth, and all that is found between 
both; this is the Object of Phyſick, this 
every natural Philoſopher ought to know ; 
and becauſe this Knowledge cannot be 
obtained, without knowing the princi- 
ples and canfes of things, hence it is e- 
vident,that a Natural Philoſopher ought 
to uſe his utmoſt endeayour to enquire 
into the principles and cauſes of Nature, 
and of all things which happen in this 
World, + , 


# 


[ ſhall not examine here, whether there 
be any difference betwixr a Cauſe and a 
Principle z for every principle, after its 
manner, 1 conceive to be a cauſe of that 
thing whereof it is the principle, and no 
Man doubts but every cauſe is a principle, 
and that all niceties concerning this mat- 
ter. are altogether uſeleſs. 
Philoſophers do commonly reckon all 
Cauſes to be but Five in number; they 
glve the firſt place to that which they 
call rhe Efficient Cauſe, which is that A- 
gent which produces the things that are 
in Nature; -and gives them their eſſence 
and exiſtences : In the next place, they 
rank the Material Cauſe, being that ſub- 
ject, which receives the impreſſion of 
the efficient and operating cauſe. The 
third is called the Formal Canſe, which 
glves a being to every thing, as the moſt 
Noble and principal part of it. The 
fourth is called the Zxemplary Cauſe, ac- 
cording to whoſe rule the efficient pro- 
duces its action, when it operates by 
Knowledge. The-fifth and laſt is the 
Fmal;Canſe, which is the end, for whoſe 
ſake the efficient produces its effet. In 
this firſt Part we ſhall ſpeak of all things 
which concern theſe ſeveral Cauſes,not 0- 
mitting any thing which ſhall be thought 
neceſſary to the:knowledge of them. 
B 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Efficient Cauſe, and of its Eſſence 


and Differences. 


FT Here is ſuch arelation and conne&ion 
berween the' Cauſeiand the 'Effe&t; 
' that we cannot have a'true- notion- of 
the canſe, unleſs at the ſame time we 
have a conception of the effect ; ſo in 
general, we ſay, that a cauſe is nothing 
elſe - but that which gives being.to ano- 
ther thing, which 1s the effeft' of it; 
which way fſoever -it happens, accor- 
ding to the Five Cauſes before men- 
tioned, | 
All Philoſophers do agree, That of all 
Cauſes the Efficient 1s: the moſt Noble; 
becayſe,properly ſpeaking,thisalone hath 
Effqct, though it be produced after ſeve- 
- ral ways. as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, 
If the Eiticieat Cauſe afts by a power 
proper to it ſelf, then it is called the 
Principal cauſe; but if onely by the force 
and imprefion of another, then it is ter- 
-mcd the Inſtrumental cauſe : So we di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt the Pazzter, ' arid the 
| Pencil ;, though both contribute to the 
production of the Picture. 
Alſo the Univerſal Cauſe, Ry 
| ) dd « uces | 


Wh 
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luces-many effects (as the Sun, the Stars, 


and the Elements) is diſtinguiſhed from a 
particular Cauſe, which is determinate to 
one effe&t in particular: Of this kind 

there are many ſublunary cauſes ating in 
his inferior World. 

Thereis alſo a difference between the 
Total Cauſe , which produces its effect 
without the help of another, and That 
Cauſe which cannot act alone, but only 
produces part of the effect, 

There are alſo neceſlary and free cau- 
es, the firſt acts neceſſarily and without 
choice ; as Fire, the Sun, and all.created 
auſes, except Men and Angels, for they 
& by a Free Will, wherein conſiſts the eſ-- 
ſence of Liberty. . 

The Efficient Cauſe is likewiſe either 


, Phyſical, or Moral z the Phyſical acts real- 
ty and immediately, as Fire conſuming 


a Houſe with its Flame; and he that ſets 
fire to it for that -purpoſe, is the next 
moral cauſe ;. and he who adviſes it, 1s a 
moral, but a remote cauſe, of the conſe- 
queritial burning. But if the Fire hap- 
pens by chance, and by the imprudence 
of one that carries a Candle in his hand, 
and [ſome ſparks fall. into the thatchz 
which takes fire, whereby: the Houſe is 
burnt ;. here this Man is only an aeciden- © 


- tal cauſe of the Burning. 


B 3 Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, it is rightly diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the Firſt Canſe, which is Author of 
Nature;and Nature created, under which 
are comprehended all ſecond cauſes, and 
ſuch are all Creatures. | 

As to the Efficient Cauſe whereof we 
ſpeak, it may be obſerved, that when it 
acts by Knowledge, all the ſaid cauſes, af- 
ter their reſpective manner, do concurr 
to the production of one and the ſame 
effect: As, the Painter drawing his Pi- 
Cture, is the principal cauſe, the Pencil 
the inſtrumental, the End propoſed by 
the Painter is the final cauſe, and the Idea 
directing, is the exemplary cauſe ; the 
form and diſpoſition of the parts, of the 
Piece that is painted, may be taken for 
the form of it,the Colours and the Cloath 
whereupon they are laid, may be reck- 
oned the material cauſe, becauſe they 
are the conſtituent matter of the Work. 
But if a Zevmer in his anger throws his 
Pencil ( as its reported to have hapned 
to him who had in vai endeavoured to 
repreſent to the life a high mettled Horſe 
Foaming at his Mouth) .or if a Zimmer 
yndeſignedly and by chance touches the 
Picture, which: thereby (as It befell the 
former in his anger) is made better,the 
repreſentation'more agreeable, the lines 
ſtronger, or more piercing, this _ 
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be only an effett ofan accidental cauſe. 

There are ſome things to be obferved 
in an efficient caufe (when it ats) which 
are inſeparable from it, fach as theſe, the 
nature of the Agent, the exiſtence of the 
cauſe, the power which makes it act, the 
intervening a@,the effet which is produ- 
ced, the ſubject whereby, into which.and 
where it i5 produced; as we ſhall Tee 
in what follows. 
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CH AP. II. 
Of the firfl Cauſe: 


HE exiſtence of the firſt Cauſe, -or 
firſt Princpte, is fo evident, and 

ſo neceſſary, that it is like Truth known 
by it ſelf, and ought not to be ſuppoſed 
liable to any difficulcy;eſpecially among 
Chriſtians, who are ilhaminated by the 
Light of Divine Revelation. And fiace 
a Man that ſubmits himfelfto Faith, hath 
not thereby renounced the light of Rea- 
ſon, it will not be amiſs to confirm this 
truth with.natural reaſons, leſt any doubt 
ſhould remain in Spirits leſs tractable. -- 
Whichthe better to effect, I ſuppoſe 
a Truth fo well known, that no Man. 
can deny, vnlels he hath. a mind robe 
B. 4. - thought 
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thought ridiculous and infatuated.  . 
This Truth fo obvious, that it ought 
to paſs for a Principle, - whereupon, as a 
' ſure foundation, the exiſtence of the 
firſt cauſe ought to be built, is grounded 
,upon our own Proper exiſtence ; there 1s 
nothing ſo evident, nothing ſo certain, 
than That we are in the World; this truth 
1s confirmed by the teſtimony of all our ſen- 
ſes ; whatſoever we think, whatſoever 
we ſay, and whatſoever we do, will not 
toffer us to imagine that our exiſtence is 
an illuſion : Therefore it is certain, and 


+," more than evident, that we are in the 


World; but that we are in it from 
' our ſelves, or by our ſelves, or by caſus» 
--- alty or .chance, or by the neceſlity -of 
being, is abfolutely impoſlible ; ſo that 
it is neceſſary that we are in the World, 
by the means and aſſiſtance of a certain 
_ ether Being, whoas the Author, was alſo 
the free Principle of that eſſence which 
we polls. | 

- This Principle is neceſlarily either a 
firſt or ſecond cauſe ; if the firſt,then you 
ſhall fee that weare agreed, and that the 
true exiſtence of the firſt cauſe, which 
ſome would deny, is rightly built upon 
the truth of our Being, which no Man 
can-deny ; if we make the cauſe: of our 
being to be a ſecond cauſe, \then it muſt 
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be:confeſſed, that this ſecond cauſe is pro- 
duced by athird,and the third by a fourth,. 
and ſo. 1n- going upwards, as they do in 
the- Genealogies of ancient and Noble 
Progenies , at laſt we find the head of. 
the Family ; that is, the-firſt cauſe, who 
by his: great. Atchievements,, purchaſed. 
to himſelf the Quality and Title of No- 
bility, and left thoſe Titles to his 1llu- 
ſtrious Family. It is likewiſe true, that. 
there is no Family ſo-Illuſtrious or ſo An- 
cient, but the "Genealogy of it termi-- 
nates 1n.one Private perſon,. who gave. It. 
both its Name, and Original, and which: 
was-the firſt Cauſe of its Nobility ; no. 


certainly, unleſs we ered} a ridiculous and 


an infinite Genealogie ; or, like the Egyp- 


;tzans who 1magined themſelves to be. 


older than. the. Moon, will ſay that its 
Origine is as unknown as the Head of- 
Nilus, In the ſame manner, after we have. 
by way of aſcent to our Fathers, and An-. 
celtors, examined what kind of Author 
we had of our being, whom we may call 
the firſt cauſe of all. things which are in 


us,. we do. neceſlarily find acertain Being, 


which was before all-things, and which is: 
the effect of no other cauſes, and which is.: 


the Cauſe of all things which are in.the 


World,and conſequentially the firſt, who 


is that God.whom we. adore. | 
B: 5. 'This- 


& and we would have been immutable 


_ © Nence, and thiscauſe muſt own andther, 
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This demonſtration doth abundantly 
-Convince any Perfon, who hath in him 
the-leaſt ſpark of the light of reaſon : It 
is ridiculous toſay, that we our. felves 
were the cauſe of our Being, becauſe from 
thence it would follow, that we did exiſt 
" before we had a being, that we gave our 
ſelves that which we were not in poſeſ- 
ſion of, and that the cauſe and the effet 
was one and the ſame thing,. which is im- 
poſlible. It is no leſs an errour to affirm, 
[That we are in the World by Neceſlity; 
for if we'were ſo in the World, our exti- 
ſtence would never have had a beginning, 
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and independent, and infinite in every 
kind of perfeftion, which is repugnant 
to experience and right Reaſon, 

That perſwaſion of Epirus and his 
Followers is no leſs ridiculous, That 
tae firſt Anthors of our exiſtence were 
produced by Chance, or by a fortuitous 
occurrence of Attoms. This opinion of it 
ſelf falls to the ground. Let it be ſuppo«- 
ſed,that the World was produced by this | | 
fortnitous occurrence of Atoms, yet ſtill | 
the queſtion will be, Whether theſe Atoms 
were Created, or Uncreated ? If created, 
they acknowledge a Cauſe of their exi- 
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and ſo ad imfinitum; which — 


(” II Y 
maintained ; for then the World would 
be eternal, and thence to this preſent 
time, there would have been an infinite. * 
number of rational Souls'in the World ; 
Ariſtotle who ſuppoſed the eternity of 
the World, and the immortality of the 
Soul; yet did deny the Tranſmigration 
of Souls, and would allow nothing in Na- 
ture to be actually infinite z whereby he 
makes himſelf guilty of an abſurd cantra- 
diction. | | 

The ſame Ari/torle ſtumbles upon ano-. 
ther Contradiction, in Relation to-the 
Firſt Cauſe; for if the World be Eternal 
and without a beginning, this Second 
Cauſe is ofno uſe ; for the ſame Reaſon 
which proves the World to have a be- 
ginning, proves likewiſe the exiſtence of 
the firſt cauſe; on the other hand, the 
ſame reaſon which proves the exiſtence 
of the firſt cauſe, does at the ſame time 
prove, that the World once had a begin- 
ning ; and doth demonſtrate that it was 
not Eternal. 

In the ſame manner, Ep:cur«s is guilty of 
an abſurd contradiction, when he ſays,that 
Atoms,(which, according to his opinion, 
he makes to be the cauſes of all things} 
were produced and created by another : 
Burt if he ſays theſe Atoms were Uncrea- 


ted, and that they were Eternal Beings, 
| neceſlary 


T8) 
neceſlary and independent z then every 
Atom muſt be ſome Divinity, and thar 
they are both the efficient and material 
cauſe of all things, which is impoſſible, 
becauſe the oppoſition and relation, which 
is neceſſarily betwixt a principle aCting, 
and the ſubje&t whereupon it acts, do im- 
ply a neceſlary diſtinction, 


CY 


- YT Wi: Wii 
The Perfeitions of the firſt Cauſe. 


N37 who are throughly ſatisfied with 
the exiſtence of the firſt cauſe,muſt of 
neceſlity attribute. to it all the PerfeCftions 
which are or can be in the World ; that 
It is not only the moſt perfe& and moſt no- 
ble of cauſes, but alſo it ought to be ſup- 
-poſed,' that alFthe effefts which it hath 

produced, or is yet capable of producing, 
-- are in its Being in all perfeCtions, and 
That every one of them is infinite, and (as 
It is the firſt cauſe) in the unity of its 
Being; for it is neceſſary it ſhould have 
the perfeCtions of thoſe beings which it 
hath, or can produce; for otherwiſe, it 
would or could communicate that which 


' * K neither hath, nor can have. _ 


The firſt cauſe would not be abſolutely 
perkett, 
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perfect, if it were not eternal; for ſo it 


would have hada beginning, and might 


have an end; and-.then it could not be 


the firſt cauſe, in ſo much that it derives ' 
its exiſtence from that which was pre- 

exiſtent to it 3 and by conſequence, this 

cauſe which we ſuppoſe to be firſt, would 

bea ſecond cauſe, limited in its being 

and perfeftions, as in its daration, and 

it would ſeem to have a dependence upon 

another : Whereas,when we ſuppoſe it to 

be the firſt, all others muſt depend upon 
it, and be ſubordinate to it ; whence it 
follows, that theſe qualitiesofthe firſt cauſe 
are inſeparable from it, Independence, 
Eternity, Infinity, and Supreme Autho- 
rity,and that we cannot conceive any firſt 
cauſe, but at the ſame time we acknow- 
ledge the exiſtence of God. 

This firſt Cauſe, or to ſay better, this 
firſt Being, which is God, mult neceſla- 
rily have that perfeft Unity whictk 
admits no multiplication either of Na- 


. ture or Perfeftions. Certainly, if God 


was not one in his being, but had ſeveral 
Natures,the number of them ought to be 
infinite, and that none of theſe Beings in 
particular would be infinite, becauſe when 
'the perfection of one cannot be the per- 
feftion of another, there will not be one 
to be found but will ſtand in need of the 

. _ _  perfeCtion 


(.14 
perfettion'of the other, that is, in whom 
there would not be requiſite that per- 

—_— which the other Beings do poſ- 

S, 

I add moreovyer, That all theſe ſuppo- 
ſd Beings would be oppoſite, indepen- 
dent, and all Supreme, which 1s impoſli- 
ble; or that all would be ſubject to one or 
other of them, which is ridiculous ; whence 
it follows, that there is but one only God, 
who is one in his exiſtence, incapable 
of any multiplication, and who is 

- the Primary and Univerſal Cauſe of all 

- things. 

- _ The great number, or rather the ink- 

-- nity of -perfections, which we appre- 

-X hend tobe in the Firſt Cauſe,is not repug- 

” nantto the Supreme Unity, becauſe that 

7 does not divide the being ; and they are 

- butoneand the fame thing, though we 

- give them ſeveral Names, and do conſi- 

- der them under ſeyeral Ideas, which we 

_.are forced to correct, fince without 

; that Unity there wonlid be neceſlarily a 

compoſition 'of parts, which would be 

the cauſe of the whole Compound, and 
which would precede its exiſtence, which 
cannot be the ingredient of that com- 
poſition without ſomething elfe interve- 
ning; they might alſo be divided and 
ſeparated; ſo, by the dillolution of the 
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Jparts, the compound would ceaſe, which: 3. 
xs plainly inconfitent with that Idea *% 
which we have of God, who is' imple >) 
in his Nature, Independent, and every _* 
way Incorruptible. = x 
The firft cauſe is not only One, and * © 
without its like in -its Eflence, but alſo. 
IT | one, ſole, and without a ſecond, in that 7" 
ef ation by which the world was produced : 
And for this reaſon this aftion is called 4 Z 
e Creation, ſuppoſing nothing but meer + 
S | nothing out of which all things were*\_/ 
l | made by the only power of God, with- 5 
out the help of any other, having either * 
the quality of an Agent or a Subje@. ad} 
The world being produced by this firit 
cauſe, remains ſubject to the will and \'Y 
pleaſure of it. And in the ſame manner $5 
as it was produced by the ſole aCt of this. $- 
firſt cauſe, ſo it is preſerved in the ſame j > 
State by the ſole influence of the ſame ? * - 
cauſe, who as it did not want any other 5 
ſecond cauſe in the Creation of the Uni-XS / 
verſe, ſo neither doth it ſtand in needs 
6 any aſliſtance in the conſervation? 
OI It. VT 
Being and Nothing are ſo oppoſite to-; Y 
one another, that the Philoſophers al. > * + 
ways had it for a Maxim, That out of 
nothing nothing could be made ;, which us 5 > 
to bz underſtood only in reference to*L 
£1 pb ne As Def fon' ey ſecond dY 
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© ſecond cauſes; and not in reſpect of the 
Fo firſt; whoſe power is infinite, and. who 
call do what be pleaſes; this power” in 
ik the creation of the Univerſe was not ap- 
; lyed according to the extenſiveneſs of 
Its activity,” becauſe it pleaſed God to. 
& terminate the: being, qualities, and num- 
Tn Yor of ſecond cauſes, which are crea- 
ted. 
F The Creation was no neceſlary action, 
S for the firſt Cauſe did not Create - the 
World but at ſuch a Time, in ſuch a 
*\ Place, and in ſuch a. Manner as ſeemed 
I MP 200d. to it ſelf; fo it made all thoſe 
things with the higheſt Liberty, there 
F + being noother cauſe either equal or ſupe- 
SF {-Þ rior toit- ſelf, who was able to compel, 
by v perſwade, animate, or incite it to the, 
> 2 Creation of the world. 
| I The World it ſelf could not lerminats 
| $ 'a neceſſary action,. becauſe it could not 
be Eternal; for every thing that is of ne- 
N ceſlity is eternal, neither had it ever a 
F, DESnnINS, nor can it bave an end, be- 
Crave: it is againſt the nature. of a crea- 
ted being, which is limited in its qualities 
| f and duration, no leſs than 1n-its natural 
7 | Subſtance. 

If the firſt cauſe was free in the Crear 
II of the world; thence it-follows, that 
\ tall things were made by. direction of rear 
id df at Conn alice, = #(-=< fn 
WF. Bees bien 2 6 46rd aber: o-nc% - 


y 


to where elſe but from it ſelt, neither could { 

m- Þ it a& by a rule diſtinct from its own be» * & 

a- f ingz ſo God isnot only the efficient, but 1 Y 
the exemplary cauſe of all things. Y 

n, | Forthe ſame reaſon it may be faid, Jy 

he | That the firſt Cauſe, which is God, is the © 

2 | final cauſe of all things, for when he; : 

xd | asan intelligent and free cauſe, produ- \ 

ſe | ced the World, he did propoſe to himſelf er 

'e f anend anſwerable to- his Dignity, that W 

| is, himſelf and his own proper Glory 

., | fo that the firſt cauſe is neceſlarily the. 4 

ef ultimate end of all its effects. $ | 

n: V 
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ſon and underſtanding, and by conſe- 
gence, according to a certain Idea and- 
Rule: But becauſe the firſt cauſe operates 
'Jafrer an independent manner, it could 
not have the Type of its gpeme—— any 4 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of ſecond Cauſes, and their Aitions. 
L L Creatures are called nn 


Cauſes, becauſe they depend upon & Y 
the firſt, neither do they operate bu t.4 
the Command and Impreſſion of the E | 


firſt; this Firſt or Univerſal Cauſe does 
| ac} Uuniverfally with particular Cauſes, 3* yp 
but afrer a manger agreeing with the T | 
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F © Nature of every particular thing, and 
Fe I according to the power which was given}, 
't 


it when it wascreated z which does notf 
alter the Nature of the Cauſes, nor the 

Y necellity or Liberty of their aCtions. 

? $ This power of ating,which is granted 

&-? to ſecond Cauſes, is not a quality diffe-B,; 
| { © rent from their Nature and Being : SofÞ 

t }' > the Power which the Atoms have of 

F& 3 moving themſelves, doth not differ from 

= the Atoms themſelves ; the power of 

*Sburning or heating doth not differ from 

EZ the Fire to which it is inherent, unleſs 

þ It be in the manner of our conceiving 
> q © things, and of ſpeaking of them accor- 

J MN ding to our CORCEePLIONs. 

l {3 . Soitis of an Action which terminates 
4p c from the cauſe tothe effect, and which 
; > is nothing elſe than a certain relation, 

; BH or an aCtual ſubordination, which is found 
z- 3 betwixt the cauſe and the effect. 

if, Thisattionis never without motion, 


þ or to ſay better, ation and motion is 
* + Oneafid the ſame thing, thence it is that 
Jy 


a thing reſts when it is without aCtion, 
and then it begins to moye it ſelf when 
; It begins ation; ſo according to three 
' ways of aCting, there are found in the 
? dF nature of things three kinds of motion. 
Ho Jhegelt is made without Senſe or Rea- 
> > on, Which we may ſce in Stones, Met- 
IJ hay Got fi re, ch G& p tals, 
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ants, *2nd the Heavens. The 
cond kind of motion is made by ſenſe 
nd knowledge, as are ſeen in all living 7 
eatures : The third kind joins Reaſon IE) 
oSenſe, as we obſerve in man aCting by by 
phancy, who propoſes an end to himſelf; is 
liftinguiſhes between Good and Evil, 
and a the liberty of proſecuting ' the > Te 
jeveral Objects preſented to his view | 
either with loye or hatred. 14 
As an action is not indeed diftinct from? CY 
MJ the cauſe ating, nor from the effe&tI8 
els} which it doth produce, ſa motion doth, T 2 & 
NSF not differ from the thing moved, or 5: 2 
T-J from the thing which moves it, but both - bY 
 Pof-themis, accordinglyas they change 
©5 ff their condition, ericeaſe to reſt, _ : 
*2 8 from the Creation wasnever done, 
n, f out a certain Jocal motion of they ahley 


dF or ſome part thereof ; ſo, the-notion | 
reſt is oppoſite to the notion of outa= { 1* 


1 F tion and action, as well 2s motion. _ 
IS 4 - Clrfur AS" {ew HFrathe" w£ Hey Fe / f Y ? 
_ * Cy Of om ging Sp Labeled A 
s ond CHAP. V. ry 

v | Of Accidental C auſes. Dy 

f Here are many cauſes which are cabY- 0 
led Accidental Cauſes, for, properlyS 1; © 
* | ſpeaking, they are not rar chr” hich 5 
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ſort of -cauſes' happens four manner © 
ways; firſt, a Muſitian draws a Picture; = 
not as he is a Hufiriarn, but as a Painter; 
ſo that the Art of Painting is the true] 
cauſe of this. work : And as the Art 
of Singing contributes nothing here, I} ;. 
fince it falls out by chance, that the Art}; 
of Singing, and the Art of Painting meet FF. 1 
together 1n this Man, and ſince the Art 
of Singing is no way requiſite for the-ma- 
king of:the' Piture ; inthis reſpect, we 
may ſay, that the Muſitian is only an acct- 
dental cauſe of the Pifture which he hath JF, 
drawn. fas | 

Secondly, a remote or indirect cauſe is 
called an accidental cauſe; as when 'we 


I Jay, that the Sun is = cauſe of darkneſs, 


becauſe darkneſs is occaſioned by the ab- 
ence-of the Sun; Mirth is the cauſe of 

Sadneſs,..and Peace arifes from War : As 

a:Man endeavouring to ſave his Friend, 

-whole Life is in Uanger, and thereby un- 

willingly expoſing him to a certain.death, 

1s the indirect or accidental cauſe of his 

death : As he, who perfwades his Friend 

to croſs the. Seas, whereby he is call 

** Thigltlyy #n oppoſiee cauſe (plilch 

ba Ixdly, an oppoſite. caule (WAICN 

produces' an effect rok . oe 5 q 

thati-which -ic ought to produce) is -an 

accidental cauſe,as it was with the aye 

* $4 bs Wes, a. '0) 
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C2, 
ff ſach T yrants as perſecuted the Church, 
zad thereby procured Glory to'Martyrs ; 
"Sand as thoſe, who were the death of our: 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, obtained us Life, de- 
- ſtroyed the Synagogue, built the Church ; 
-: they fulfilled the Prophecies, and laid the 
foundation of the Goſpel. 
- Jn the fourth and laſt place, That is an 
accidental cauſe which produces a parti- 
cular effect not foreſeen, and according to 
the courſe of Nature unavoidable ; if it 
hath reſpect to. an intelligent cauſe, and 
the; eftect be agreeable to wiſh, the Hea- 
hers did point at this by the name of For- 
$1*2«,and according to their way of ſpeak- 
ing,we ſay ſuch a thing is the effeCtof For- 
« $9 ; as when a Man is digging up- the 
Foundation of a houſe,and by chance finds 
? $2 Ireaſure ; but if the effect be'otherwiſe 
e than . proſperous, then it is misfortuncgor 
) 
} 


the:chance of Fortune ; As when' a+ Tile 
falls from the top of a Houſe upon a Mans 
Head that is paſling. by, and Kills him; 
here the Tile is the Phylical and acciden- 
tal cauſe of this Mans death, which/was in- 
evitable accordingto the courſe of ſecond: 
auſes, ' having; exther/ their free or ne- 
ceſlary morions : Theſe accidental cauſes' 
gave the Heathens occaſion to frame to 
Kthemſelves a Blind Goddeſs, which: they 
alled Fortune, to whom they did attribute! 
bz an 


22 


errors this is not the. leaft, neither was it 
entertained by any, but the ignorant and 
the meaner fort of People 

The wiſer ſort in that age did aim at 
- cauſe of all the effefts which happen in the 
World,that was leſs feigned,and more ſolid; 
this they would have to be Fate, and th: 
what without any reaſon was ordained 
by this univerſal and chief- cauſe was ine 
vitablez- ſo when any great misfortane 
happened, as the loſs of a Battel, the 
defeat of an Army, the change of State 
the ſubverſion of a Common Wealth, or 
the ſudden death of fome llluſtrious Per 
fon ;, all this was aſcribed to Fate ; anc 
they did; commonly ſay, S:c erat in Fatss 
this was the inevitable will of Fate ;.- /o 
the Fates would have it: And when an 
perfon undertook any great Enterpriſe, 
as it was ſaid of eEzeas, being in ſearch 
of the Golden Fleece, ( if the Fates call 
thee) that is, if the Fates fayour thee ; 
thou ſhalt attain thy end. 

The great Wits of our Age are al- 
moſt of the ſame Opinion, concerningall 
the various ſucceſſes of Proſperity and 
Adyerſity, and all things which come to 
paſs in this Life; as. if humane Fogunny 

a 


an unconſtant,an uncertain,and a yariouf 
diſpoſition of good and evil; to this Many 
good, to that Man's prejudice : Of all 
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# had been of no uſe, and Divine Provi- 
| dence without any care had been idle. \ 
un But that we may ſpeak like a Chriſtian 
Philoſopher,ſuppoling the exiſtence of the =: 
Firſt Cauſe, and having demonſtrated that 3 
it hath all the perfeCtions of the Chief E] 
Cauſe, ſince Wiſdom and Power are -<\ 
ng two inſeparable perfections of the Su-xd 
Y pream Being, and indeed ſo neceſſary for F 
the conſervation and government of hu- + ? 
aJ mane affairs; we ought to conclude,that | 
4 nothing happens in this World, which is ] 4 
A not decreed, foreſeen, directed, and' : 
I perfetted, by the wiſdom ; and ſtrong, ; 


TEA 


eg hand of fome Supream Cauſe,which fo ex- dT) $ 
or actly directs all things, that they come 
ry to paſs, according to the end that was * Fh 
109 propoſed in the production of them, and. *\ 3 
5. indeed all thoſe things, by means un-<>, 7 
© known to humane Wiſdom; yet not-/? « | 
yl withſtanding, in reſpe&t of God, who is* 
ell the firſt cauſe, they are certain "and in-Y 
hy fallible, who eſtabliſhed the inf", 
1 libilicy 'of effects, in ſuch manner, that >V . 
2:0 cauſes in their motion, ſhould be neither 3 
forced, nor too violent : There is no- \ 
1:Y thing but what God foreſees, nothing Y 
119 but what is abſolutely inevitable,and fyee?:; © 
dy cauſes att always freely, in ations which*- F 
ought __ be free. 
Wha. Cul ae urn Bos e / «9 Gere rm 
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CHAP. VL-: 


Of Sympathy, and Antipathy, and the 
"> effefts depending upon them, 


\He wonderful effets which we ſee 

in Nature, whoſe'true and natural 
cauſes are not eaſily found out, obliges 
Philoſophers to have recourſe to Occult Yi 
Cauſes, and to attribute all theſe. effetts to 
patural Sympathy and Antipathy,, which 
happens amongſt the ſeveral Bodies 
whereof the World is compounded ; but 
if you preſs theſe Philoſophers to tell you, 
and: to explain whereia this- Sympathy 
-, and Antipathy doth conſiſt, they will 
Þ-- give you no other reaſon, -but onely tell 
E. .ygu, they are done by certain occult and 
- -toknown cauſes, to which they aſcribe 
all thoſe effets,whoſe true,cauſes they do 


'  notat all know; But they would do 


much better, plainly to confeſs.their- ig- 
noran and ſay they know nothing of 


the matter. \ - | 
"That we may the better underſtand 


what may be ſaid upon a ſulyett ſonice 

delicate, and give a rcaſMrof thoſe 
wonderful effets which -are uftributed: 
to Simpathy Mp totpay, without the 
help of.occult 
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Þ! ſuppoſe that the difficulty which occurs 
in explaining an Effect of «this nature, 


doth ariſe from this ; That the Mind is 
not able to know the truth of things, but 
by the Senſes, which are the gates through 

which the Objects enter, and form their 
Ideas in our underſtanding : ; but becauſe 
there are abundance of things which e- 
ſcape our ſenſes, it is no wonder, that it 
is ſo hard to give a reaſon of things which 
are ſo remote from the reach of our ſen- 
ſesz as for example, /ron moves it ſelf, 
and that by way of local motion, and 
joins it ſelf to the Load-ſtone ; we do not 
ſee that which draws the ron to it, 
though we ſee it attracted, but we know 
not by what ways or means it is done ; 


but if we explicate this, and ſuch like: 


Effefts, by ſaying they are wrought” bys” 
Sympathy, obſcure and occult cauſes, we 
deceive our ſelves; for that is only a 
ſhelter, and the true way of hiding our 
Ignorance, which we are loath to diſco- 
yer, for there is no man in nati ſo 
blockiſh, but after this manner canrefolve 
all the Phaznomena i in the Univerſe. Ifr 
be askedl why the Needle turns always to 
the North Pole ? is it enough to ſay 


Fthat there is a Sympathy betwixt this 


Needle which is touched with the Load- 


ante. £ egg wr 


ore"and the Pole, and that the cauſe of 
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this Sympathy is obſcure, unſearchab! 
and paſt finding out ; But if this be the 
way of Philyſophifing, | refer it to thoſ 
who are competent Judges of the ma 
ter. 

Therefore that we may give a more in- 
genudus and ſolid Reaſon, in the ſecond 
place, I ſuppoſe that there are no Bodies 
but that continually emit certain ſubtile 
particles and imperceptible corpuſcles 
which are diſperſed through the air, and 
are at ſometimes carried at a great di 

' Nance, unleſs they juſtle with other Bo- 
gies in their way. By the help of this 
principle, we find the reaſon why a Dog 
tollows the foot-{teps of a Hare,. or from 
a heap of a thouſand ſtones, he readily 
knows that ſtone which his Maſter threw, 
and picks It; out, and by his command 
brings it to him. From this diſperſion 
of corpuſcks, we find the reaſon how the 
contagion of the Plague, either from the 
perſon infected, or from the wind blow- 
ing trom that Region, is carried a great 
way of, as alſo the reafon that the ſmell 
of Roſemary is perceivable at a hundred 
miles diſtance, as Sir Kenelme Dipby ob- 
ſerves; and likewiſe the wonderful cure 

; of perſons wounds, which are far diſtant; 

4.4 by the means of the SympathetickPowder; 

fo likewiſe of the fermentation of Canary 
| Ahead [la TR” Pe" W ine, 
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IWine, brought into England, which fer*_ _ 
ment here at the time of their Vintage, X 
when the Vines in Spain flouriſh and are 
nation the budd, and ſuch like. 

| ſuppoſe farther, that all theſe ſmall 
in-fcorpuſcles do differ as to their figure 
ond and magnitude, and that they are not 
lies] equally received by this or that body; ſo 
tilefl one man 1s infected with the Plague, in 
-leef the ſame place where are many others un- 
od touched. For the ſame reaſon, the beams 
dif of the Sun do melt Wax, and not Lead, 
30-1] unleſs they are colleted and united by the 
his help of a Burning-glafs, or the like ; and 
og the heat of Fire melts Mettals after a 
omfl very different manner. 
ily. Laftly, 1 ſuppoſe that it is ſomewhat 
wil difficult to give a ſolid and ſufficient rea- 
nd] ſon of all the Experiments which caily 
on occur in the nature of things. Truly we 
heſ are ſurpriſed with no ſmall admiration, 
he} when we\ſee Iron move at the preſence 
w-f of the Load-ſtonre, and to approach it, as 
ath if it were endued with a kind of ſenſe | 
ell] and knowledge ; the Palm-Tree of the 
dj male kind is barren, unleſs the female 
b-£ be planted near it, but if they be ſepara- 
ref] ted by a river, they both leanto one a- 
t; nother, as if they would embrace each 0- 
r;8 ther. If you ſtrike the ſtring of a Lute 
in one corner of a Room, it ſhall cauſe 
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the ſtring' of another Lute, tuned to the 
ſame heighth, and placed in an oppoſiteſtio 

X corner, to give a ſound; but not another;Jtic 
The Cock always ſings and claps his... 
wings in the ſame moment that the Sun 
aſcends above the Horizon; all EffteQs 
which we ſee from Sympathy afford us 
matter of admiration, and compel us to E, 
acknowledge That Sympathy to be the 
Daughter of ignorance, 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of Effetts [ 
which are attributed to Antipathy, no 
leſs amazing, and no leſs difficult to bef| ff 

- explained ; who can without much dif-J P* 
E. ficulty explain the natural averſion that] / 
£15 between the Colewort, and Ye, ſo that ti 
if it be planted near a Vinethe Vine will] C 
'Eive back, and ſo will the Colewort on £! 
The other ſide? who can givea Reaſon 
that Sheep ſhould ſhun a Wolf though © 
unſee? ar that a Drum made of ſheeps- 
$kin, ſhould not ſound where there 1s in 
place another Drum made of a Woltfs- 
Skin? or that when we are ſeen by a 
Wolf, before we ſee him, we are hoarfſe. 
who can glve a reaſon that the Baſilisk. 
ſhould kill by fight ? and other Effects of 
this kind, which are frequently obſerved. 
But becauſe that Phanomena of the Load- 
ſtone before mentioned, ſeems to me tg 
be a matter moſt worthy of conſidera- 
tion, 
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ſite}tion, I ſhall treat of this ſubje&t.in a par- 


1er, 


ticular Chapter by it ſelf. 
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CH AP. VII. 


Experiments concerning Iron, and the 


Load-Stone, 


He Load-ſtone is a ſtone ſound in 
| Iron Mines, not much different 
from the Nature of Iron,wherefore the 
particles which proceed from the Load- 
ſtone, have a kind of agrecableneſs with 
the-pores of Iron, ſo theſe ſmall corpul- 
cles going out of the Load-ftone, and mee- 
ting with the Iron in the way, do ruſh 
into the pores of it by troops;but becauſe 
all cannot enter at once, a great many re- 
main without, and theſz-are as ſtrongly 
Leaten back by the particles of the Iron 
which they meet with, as if they were 
of the number of thoſe corpuſcles, which 
being at liberty, doreturn of their own 
accord, which at length do ſend theſe by 
a reflective motion to the -Load ſtore 
whence they firſt came: hence it is that 
Iron is drawn towards the Load-ſtone, 
principally by - the agitation of thoſe mi- 
nute magnetick corpuſcles moved in the 


concarvities of the Iron, and being ſhaken 
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together by the ſundry motion of thoſe 
corpuſcles which are twiſted one within 
another,thoſe corpuſcles which do return; 
by reflection arecomplicated and-annexed 
to thoſe which are in the pores of the 
Iron, or elſe have pailed them through, 
and cannot be returned or moved towards 
the Zoad-ſrone, unleſs they draw along 
with them thoſe corpuſcles to which they 
are annexed, and which cannot follow, 
unleſs by their motion the Iron be carried 
with them ; ſo the Iron follows, and is 
moved towards the Load-ftone, except the 
Iron be bigger than the Zoad-ſtone, for 
then the corpuſcles which. proceed from 
the Load-ſtone are not ſo many, nor by con- 
ſequence ſo powertul,as to draw the Iron, 
or the impreſſion which they make upon 
the Iron is not ſtrong enough to cauſe a 
reaitency to paſs that ſide by which they 
ought to be beaten back. 

This is the reaſon that the Load-ſtone 
draws no other Body but Iron, becauſe 
other Bodies do not return the Atoms, 
neither are their pores well fitted for 
thoſe Magnetick-corpuſlcles. 

By the ſame reaſon it does appear that 
the Load-ſtone ought not to sf 1-94 103 to 
the Iron, bnt the lron to the ſtone * 
It may be ſaid,that hard and ſolid Bodies, 


ſuch as Iron is, cannot emit -fuch a ' 
great 
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great number of corpuſcles as other 
Bodies, which like 'the Load-ſtone, are 
leſs ſolid, and more porous. Allo there 
may be a reaſon given why the Loza-ſfone 
being rubbed with Garlick,or Oyle,doth 
not ſo eaſily draw Iron to it, eſpecially if + 
you alſo rub them with it, becauſe theſe , 
ſtrange corpuſcles by their Oy lineis do +5 
hinder the emiſſion of the corpulcies 01t + 


of the Load-ſtore, and alſo their entrance 3, 


into the Pores of the Iron, aad do break 
their elaſtick force, 

We may obſerve many other Effects of 
the Load-ftone. As for example, That iron 
put upon a Table, 1s moved by the ver- : 
tue of this Stone which is placed uncer 
the Table, for it is certain that the ſpirir, 
or corpuſcles of the Zoad-ftore, which 
moves the Iron, penetrates through tie 
vacuity or pores of the Table, as if by 
ſmall and inviſible threads it had been 


tycd to the Load-ſtone;, it is the ſame —_ 


thing if the Table be of Marble, or Glaſs, 
provided it be not grealie, nor too thick; | 
which proves the poroſity of Bodies. 

We ſceanother Effet of this Scone 1n . * 
a Needle, which being touched by it, © 
always turns towards the Pole, we ſuppoſe. - 


for this reaſon, becauſe there are whole , _: 
Mountajns.of L9ad-ſtores found under the . 


Poles, diſperſing their ſpirits through 
C 4 the. 
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the Univerſal World. Spirits whichare 
entangled with thoſe, which do adhere to 
the Magnetick Needle, whoſe force 15 
leſſened, as the Spirits of it are diſiipa- 
ted; eſpecially if the Compaſs be ſer in 
a place where there are pieces of Iron, to 
which the ſpirits ſtick, and leave the 
Needle, which had taken no greater 
quantity of them than what was requiſite 
according to its Capacity, 

That which is moſt wonderful in this 
Stone is, that we ſee it draws Iron on one 
ſide, and rejects ir on the other, ſo that 
it - appears in every Load-ſ?one that there 


.are two Polesof the World ; the North 


Pole attra&s Iron, the South Pole repels 
it; becauſe the Spirit of the North Pole 
enters in at the Pores of the Iron, but the 
Southern cannot, forit ſtrikes againſt 
the Iron, and drives back too much its 
Elaſtick Particles. This Explication 
.preſuppoſes the Being of Spirits, and 
Atoms, and their Figures and Motions 
and asalfo, ſmall occult vacuities which 
are Cifperſed through all Bodies, as we 
ihall ſhew hereafter, 
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CHAP YI. 
An Explication of many ether Effefts, 


which we endeavour to attribute to © , 


Sympathy. 
Do not deſign in this place to ſhew all 


the Effects which do proceed from + 


Sympathy, and to give the reaſon of e- 
very on? of them in particular; I conceive 
ſuch a Labour, beſides that it is very dit- 
ficult, is moreover uſeleſs, for an Expli- 
— wy of one, will ſerve toexplain the 
re 
ſufficient to Explain ſome few of them. 
That which firſt preſents it ſelf to our 
conſideration, is the Sympathetick-Pow- 
der, the $ympatherick Wood, and the 
Sympathetick O1atonent, an Amulet, and 
the Medalls, which are of the ſame Na- 


ture, which they call Taliſman, Sir Kenelm |,* 


Digby. Reports, . that the Sympathetick 


Powder will cure a wound, when thg- 
perſon wounded is diſtant a hundred , nay;. 


two-.hundred Miles... ſo that the Cloath 
be. dreſled, to which the Matter or Blood 
ſticks. which proceeded from the wound ; 


but principally there muſt be care taken, | 


that -the wound be kept clean, and that 
the. Cloath be kept i in a temperate place, 


for 


therefore inſtead: of al, it will be , 


» 
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too warm, it will caufe an inflammation 
in the wound ; no ſolid reaſon can be gi- 
ven of this Phznomenon, ſo wonderful in 
it ſelf, but that it is by a continual enter- 
courſe of the Spirits proceeding from the 


7X Bodies, which. by continual motion, are 
te 


coming and going, and keeping a tye 
or bond betwixt the Bodies, and though 
ur Senſes are too groſs to perceive them, 
it doth not therefore follow, that there 
are not ſuch things; as it appears by the 
example of the Spider deſcending, or a- 
ſcending, and drawing after him an in- 


viſible Thread which proceeds from his 


Body; ſo that he being in one end of the 


TS Chamber, remains firm and fixed to the 


other end, by the ſame thread, by which 


vale bears himſelf up, and is moved from 


one part to the other : I confeſs it 1s hard 


to conceive that there ſhould be a Thread 
of Communication betwixt the Wound, Þ 
= DS the Blood which iſſued from it ; Bur 


bat is neither impoſſible, nor incompre- 


Menſible, though the Phenomenon is not 
plainly infallible; becauſe this Thread 


deing broke, or interrupted, the wound 


dcannot be cured, unleſs we. take "again | 


reſh Blood, and excite it by the means of 


| "this Powder,whoſe Spirits do drive thoſe 
'S\ Whicharc in the Blood,and mixing them- 


- elves 
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ſelves by the ſtrength of the Powder, do 
carry and communicate its vertue to the 
wound, and that at a conſiderable d1- 
ſtance, but not indifferently, not at the 
diſtance of a hundred Miles, as it is cor - 
monly believed ; it is certain if that were 
done by Sympathy, the Effect would be 
the ſame, at any diſtance, neither would 
it ever deceive us. 

I cannot produce any more ſenſible 
or juſt reaſon to explain the Vertues and 
Eftects of the Sympathetick Powder,which 
depend much upon the due preparation 
of it; they do'not extend themſelves fo 
far, nor are they ſo infallible, as ſome 
would have, for the reaſons by us al- 
ledged:; | 
. The fame thing may be ſaid of the 
Sympathetick Wood, which ſtops Blood, 
if alittle of the Blood which runs out, 66 
the wound be put upon this Wood, where 


. fo ſoon as that Blood is dryed the -* 


Flux of the other Blood is ſtanched, and 
this they ſay is done by Sympathy ; buy 
the true reaſon proceeds from the inviſi- 
ble adherence whereby both theſe Bloods 
are ſo. ſubtilly connected together by the 


j- aſtripgent Vertue of this Wood, and by 
| this Thread of Friendſhip, compoſed out 


of Atoms variouſly twiſted together, 


communicates it to the Blood which flows 
8 a in 
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in great quantity, whereupon this Flux, 
if it be not too vehement, is ſtopped. 
If-chis Effect did ariſe from Sympathy Y di 
it would never deceive us, becauſe no- I $: 
thing can oppoſe Sympathy ; but it is not I ir 
infallible, as experience ſhews us. n 
Of allthe Effefts which hold us in ſu- I fi 
ſpence, that which we call the Divining- Þ b 
Rod is not the leaſt, for it is very ſtrange} t 
to ſeea Rod which is held faſt in the I} vi 
Hand vilibly to incline, and bend it ſelf Þ} C 
towards that place where there 1s any 
Water or Mettal, and more or leſs as | h 
the Water or Mettal is nearer to the Su- || q 
erficies of the Earth, or is more remote || 1 
rom it, and more deep in the ground; || f 
and that which is moſt ftupendious, is | 4 
that this Rod which does it, ſhews no mo- || 
t 
q 
] 
ſ 
: 
{ 
[ 
| 
| 
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tion, but in the hands of thoſe who have 
obtained a particular vertue to this pur- 
poſe, which diſtinguiſhes them from ©0- 
thers, though it cannot be ſaid who gave 
them this power,. nor why this Rod hath 
this motion in the hands of one Man,and 
not 1n anothers. 
- : Concerning this Subject, the cauſe of 
this motion 1s to be conſidered, which 
cannot be attributed to Sympathy, for 
* Sympathy is a neceſſary Cauſe, and then 
this motion would be always, and inthe 
hands of every, body, which yet we ſee 
; | is 
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1s not done. Therefore the moſt natural 
Cauſe is to be enquired into, which I de- 
duce from theſe Mineral or Aquatick. 
Spirits, iſluing from thoſe places where- 
in the Mettals or Waters are; which 
meeting with the Rod, ' whoſe Pores are 


fitted for them to lay hold on, attracts it 


by a Perpendicular motion, which is na- 
tural to them, and bends it as it'were 
with a Silken Thread, or a Golden 
Chain. 

The difficulty is about the hand which 
holds the Rod, for every hand is not 
qualified for this purpoſe; nor is every 
Tree fit for it, unleſs it be Hazel, or 
ſome other of the ſame quality with it : - 
As to the Hand, it is certain that the 
Hands as well as the Men do differ, and 
that the Spirits proceeding from them 
are different, and ſoit ought not to be 
looked upon as ſuch a wonder, that there- 
ſhould be Spirits which retain the Rod, 
and hinders this motion, and that they 
ſhould proceed from the hand of one, and 


F# not from the hand of another ; and that 


every ſort of Wood is not fitted to re-' 
celve the hold of all Atoms. - Of por- 
tative remedies,which are called Amulets, 
I ſay nothing,but what expzrience taughc 
me concerning them; and of the manner 
how Quick:Sulver Iticks to g/d, and Sil- 
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CHAP. IX. 
Experiments concerning Portative Re- 


medies, of Quick-Silver, Gold, Sit- 
; ver, and Copper. 


9 are certain Remedies by Phy. 
ſt:ans called Amulets, which give 
caſe to Humane Bodies in mapy Diſtem- 
pers, as long as the Perſon carries them 
about him, as experience teaches us of a 
—_ ſhut up in a Nut-ſhell, and hun 
ut the Neck, 1s good to cure all Dif- 
eaſes of the Lungs; the true Nephri- 
tick Stone being carried about one, cures 
the Stone; a little Bone of the Thigh 
heals the Sciatica; Quick-Silver, or a 
Toad hung about the Neck; is a preſer- 
vative againſt the Plague; the Tooth of 
a Dead Man carried about you ſhall cure 
you of the Tooth-ach;Oak-Moſs gather- 
ed at a certain time, and an Elkes hoof 
cure the Epilepſie: There are-ſuch as 
preſerve Children from having the'Small- 


wriſt cure the Tertian, and Semitertian. 


So there are Jany others, whoſe Effects 
. are 


ver to Copper, which forces me to write 
a particular Chapter concefning them. 


ca Q3 


. Pox, and others, which being ticd to the |. 
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are aſcribed to occult cauſes, and to the 
Sympathy and Antipathy of things. 

I do not queſtion the truth of theſe ex- 
periments, becauſe I am certain as to the 
greateſt part of them, having tryed 
them. Withont doubt there are many o- 
thers which 1 do not know of, and which 
nevertheleſs others might have ſeen, but 
this I know, - that the aforementioned 
Effect is not infallible, and when it hap- 
pens} it is done by the emiſſion of certain 
Spirits or Atoms proceeding from thoſe 
Remedies, and penetrating the Pores of 
Mans Budy, and -giving ſtrength to the 
Animal Spirits to reſiſt internal Poyſons, 
or reſiſting the external Poyſons, and fix- 
ing and hindring them from hurting thoſe 
who carry the Amulets ; I ſhall fay no- 
thing of Medals;whichare called Talifmar, 
importing good Luck to thoſe by whom 
they are carried about them, nor of white 
Magnets, which procure the kindneſs of 
all People, and the favour of a Miſtriſs : 
] give little credit to ſuch things, neither 
can [I eaſily believe alt things which are 
faid of them; and if Stars ought to have 
place here, rather than Demons, all is 
done by the means of Atoms. 

Now I come to that which I am bet- 
ter acquainted with, and of which 1 can 
ſpeak with more certainty, I mean of 
Experiments 
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Experiments concerning Quick-ſilyer and 
Gold, it is certain that if any Man hath Þ| "* 
4 Quick-S1lver 1n his Body,or any where a- 
bout him, that the Gold-Ring which he ſe 
© bath upon his Finger, or which he holds G 
"in his Mouth will turn white, becauſe the | ® 
{ Quick-Silver ſticks to the Gold; and if | ®* 
yo this Gold-Ring be thrown into the Fire, |? 
, the Quick-Silver flyes and evaporates; 
Hand if the ſame Ring be again put upon 
5” the Finger, or held in the Mouth, it will 
ſtillgrow white every time,as long as any 
Quick-S1ilver remains in the Body. 

This Phenomenon ts commonly aſcri- 
bed to-a Sympathy "which is betwixt 
Quick-Silver and Gold ; as if the Quick- 
| Silver ſhould haſtily go to the Gold and 
4 embrace it, or -that the Gold did draw 
I rhe-Quick- Gilver to it : but Gold enclo- 
ſed in ſmooth Glaſs'does not-turn white, 
no more doth it then when Quick-Silver 
is encloſed hermetically in a'Glaſs, there 
15 no Sympathy to call it forth thence, no 
more than out of a Box or Bladder 
, wherein It 1s kept : we-ought not there- 
fore' to ſay that it . was the Sympathy of 

theſe two Mettalsiwhich was the only 
_* cauſe by which the one adheres to the 0; [| 
: ther, for though we ſhould grant that 
there is a Sympathy, that-is,an agreeable- 
wall proportion, .and likeneſs: bEUNenn | 
nee 
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theſe two ſubſtances, not in their imagi- 
nary qualities, but in the figure of their - 
Atoms z nevcrtheleſs it muſt be confef- -. 
ſed that the attraction of Quick-Silver to=> 
Gold, is by an emiſſon of their Spirits- 
and Corpulcles, near after the ſame man- . 
ner as we obſerved of the Load-Stone 
and Iron. w 

There is no leſs a connexion betwixt 
Silver which the Chymilts call the Moon, 
and Copper, which they call Yezxs, than 
there is betwixt dercury, that is in their 
Dialect, Quickſilver, and the Sun, that is 
Gold. If one Ounce of Silver be diſol- _ 
ved in three Ounces of Aquafortis, made 
of Nitre and Vitr:ol, the Silver is reduced © 
to Water, neither is it ever after -ſeen, 
and if we would recover the Silver after 
ſuch a diſſolution, you muſt take leaves 
of Copper, and put them into an Earth- 
en Veſte], and pour upon them one pant 
of common Water, then to this Water 
put the liquor in which the Silver was 
diſſolved, and it will turn it as white as 
Milk, and in the ſpace of two or three 
hours, -the Silver will leave the Aqua- 
ortis, and joyn it ſelf to the Copper in 
the form of Curd or white Moſs ; 
when the water is clear, throw it all out 
he ſilver ſticking to the Copper is dry-: 


Fd and reduced to a mealy Powder, and. 


this -& 
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this is calledCalx Zune, or SilverCalcined$ 
As to this, we mult take notice, that 

if in ſtead of Coppzr, you pur in leaves 
or pieces of Gold, Silver, Lead or Tin, 
the Experiment will not anſwer expe y 
ctation ; neither will Silver ſtick to them , 
as well as to Gold, whence we mult neſf f 
ceſſarily conclude, that there is a certain] c 
Sympathy or peculiar connexion between 5 
Silver and Copper, as there is betwixth ; 
Gold and Quick-filver, ſo that we grant, j 
that if the tranſmutation of Mettals bef x 
not impoſſible, no Mettal can be ſoonery| \ 
changed into another, than Copper in-f| « 
h 

[ 

n 
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to Silver, and Mercury into Gold : T he 
difficulty is in knowing the true cauſe 
of a Connexion or Aſtinity which is fo 
remarkable. 

It is commonly ſaid to be done by 
that ſympathy or agreeableneſs which 1s 
between theſe two Mettals. But in ſaying 
that, we ſay nothing, for we mult en-ſ & 
quire farther into the cauſe and foundarſ a 
tion of this Sympathy, ſo that we. aref j; 
forced to ſearch for another Cauſe of this} » 
Effect, and to ſay that Silver is not join- 
ed to Copper, but by the means of a}: 
certain local motion of the Particles of 
the Silver, which are difperſed in. thiy. 
great quantity of water, and are con]. 


gregated to joyn and unite themſelvey. 
rc 
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'to the Copper ; there is no other cauſe 


of this local motion, beſides the Spirits 
and ſcent of theCopper which are diſper- 
ſed thorow the water, and there meeting 
with particles: of the Silver which are 
wandring, ſeparated, and diſperſed, are 
fixed to them by reaſon of the conformity 
oftheir Pores; when the Corpuſcles of the 
S:lver are looſed, and ſet ar liberty in 
the water, they leave it and deſcend, be- 
ing forced downwards by the concur- ' 
ring Particles of the Water, and lea- 
ving no vacuity, wherein the Particles 
of the Silver may be contained, they 
ind the Atoms of the Copper, emit- 
ting themſelves like the Odors of Aro- 
matique Bodies, and mutually entangle 
one another like liitle hooks, they go di- 
reftly towards the Copper, and falls up- 
on 1t as 1t lies 1n the bottom of the Veſ- 
ſel ; this Explication doth imply the Do- 
ctrine of Atoms and their figures,weight) 


and motions, as it ſhall appear in follow- 
ing Chapters, after we have diſcourſed 
of Antipathy. 


CHAP. 
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"CHAP. X. 


Of Natural Phenomena which are at: 
tributed to Antipathy. 


# Hp are obſerved to be many Ef- 
fects, for which no Reaſon can be 
given without the help of this feignedAn- 
tipathy. Ple inſtance to you ſome few, 


ie” \ which I ſhall endeavour to cxplain, 


In the -firſt place occurs the ſight of 
the Baſilizk,, who kills all whom he ſees, 
which they fay is by Antipathy, which 
is betwixt it and other Animals. But it 
may be ſaid rather that .it is done by 
the emiſſion of certain venomous Spirits, 
which penetrate the Eyes of thoſe which 
were ſeen by the Baſil;skh, The nature of 
this poiſon cannot be explained, unleſs 
we know before what is ſaid of Poiſons 
eliſe-where. I thought that the deadly 
Effects proceeding, which we attribute 
. to Antipathy,- did deſerve a particular 
tract by it ſelf, becauſe Poiſon kills 
only by a Contrariety betwixt us and it, 
ſothere is nothing more to be ſaid of theſe 
matters, only that we are to diſcover 
and declare the Principle of this Con- 
trariety: Of the Baſil:k, of whom we 


ſpeak, I ſhall only ſay that the Spirits iſſu-}; 
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ing out of his enraged Eyes, do kill thoſe 
Animals which they meet with, becauſe 
the Spirits do penetrate them by their 
ſubtilty, and ſharp fhgure, like Needles, 
which plerces the Heart, as the Poiſon 
of Vipers, and ſuch like, not ſo accute, nor 
ſo deadly, nor fo ready in their effects, 
f- | as that of the Baſil5sk. In reference to this 
beÞ matter there are many things which oc- 
nf cur, that are worth conſideration. In the 
w firſt place, it is certain that the Baſilish p, 
is not ingendred but in moiſt, deep, and ' 
off dark places, as in the bottom of Wells, 
Ss, | where there 1s nothing but muddy, thick, 
chIſtinking Water, as Hiſtories do re- 
'KYlate to us, that ſome have died only by 
byJlooking into thoſe Wells, or in going 
ts down into them, in order tocleanſe them. 
chIInthe ſecond place, we do obſerve, that if 
off you take a Glaſs and hold it againſt the 
eſs] Baſilisk's Eyes, thoſe Spirits which ifſue 
ns from his Eyes, reflecting upon the Glaſs, 
llyJare ſent back from whence they came, 
ate and do kill the Baſilisk : It cannot be ſaid 
Jar J that the Baſilisk doth hate himſelf ; but 
11s Jit muſt be ſaid that the Venomous Spirits, 
it, Jrefleting from the Glaſs, do conceive a 
eſe more violent motion, and do forcibly 
ver enter the Eyes of the Baſilz5k, and do 
d0-Jdrive back the other Spirits which are 
welilluing out of, or are extant in, his Eyes, 
(Tu-J; | ſo 
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ſo that they penetrate his Brain and 
Heart, and thence occaſion his death. In 
the ſame manner, as Vapours do often 
ariſe with ſo great violence from the 
Hypocondria, the Melentery, and the 
Stomach, into the Head, that they caulſe 
an Apoplexy, Epilepſie, Dizineſs, or Lethar- 

y, and ſometimes they are carried with 
ſuch ſubtilty and violence into the Heart, 
and preſently penetrate it ; whereby Men 
dye ſuddenly. 

It is alſo obſerved, that ſeveral Men, 
and other Animals were killed by a Baſ#- 
lik, from the corner of a deep and dark 
Dungeon where he was ingendered, and 
nourtſhed up to the bigneſs of a Toad, it | 
was contrived that one ſhould enter in- 
to the Dungeon to kill him; care being 
taken, that he whowas to enter for that 
| ar! ang, ſhould be covered with a Glaſs 

fore his Eyes, by whoſe interpoſiti- 
on the Baſuilisk might be ſeen, though he 
could not ſee the Perſon approaching to« 
wards him. By this means, he who ente- 
red ſaw the Baſilzsk,, and killed him, with-J C 
out receiving any hurt to himſelf ; which ] 
without doubt did proceed from this, that | a; 
the poiſonous Spirits iſſuing . from theff C 
' Eyes of the Baſil:k, could not paſs free-J tt 
ly thorough the Glaſs, but were fixed in 
the ſubſtance of it, ſo that they could 
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not hurt the Perſon who was ſo covered. 

Another Effect which is aſcribed to 
Antipathy, and mult be ſpoken of in this 
place; is that which we meet with a- 
monegſt ſome Vegetables, as betwixt the 
Colewort and the Vine, betwixt whom 
2s we obſerved before, there is.not the 
leaſt agreeableneſs, and that if they be 
planted near one another, they do in- 
ſenſibly give back, and lean fſidewards, 
as if they really hated one another, This 
eftect cannot be aſcribed to any thing 
but to the emiſſion of the Corpuſcles and 
material Spirits of both of them, which 
do ruſh upon one another, and mutually 


' repell by the irregularity of their hgures. 


This truth is apparentin the juice ofCote- + 
worts, which if taken by a Man when he is 
Drunk, he preſently comes to himſelf, 
and is fober;becauſe the Corpuſcles of the 
juice of Coleworts do blunt the Corpuſ- 
cles of the juice of Wine z in the ſame 
manner, we hnd by experience that Spi- 
rit of Opium, or Laudanum, Cures the 
Chollick, Head-achs, and all other kind 

of pains; nay, it caſes the Tooth-ache, 
and blunts the ſharpneſs of Choller ; it 
Cures the Phrenzy,and procures Sleep;ſo 
there's need of the greateſt care in uſing E_ 
the Narcotick Medicines,becauſe it often © 
falls out that the Vital Spirits are ſo ſtu- 

{ pitted 
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pified by them, that they are deprived | 
of their Motion, which cauſes a deadly 


Sleep. 


it hath not the above mentioned Effect ; 
and that neither the Vine nor the Cole-: 
wort do lean ſidewards, if there be 
Cloth or Paper ſet betwixt them; and 
though the ſame Antipathy remains, it 
doth ſo manifeſt it ſelf, becauſe the Cor- 
puſcles flowing from both ſides are ſtopped 
1n their way, neither do they paſs through 
the Cloath or Paper ; So the truth af that 
aſſigned by us, and the weakneſs of that 
Reaſon which is grounded upon Antipa- 
thy, clearly appears without any further 
Scrutiny. 

There is a Third Effect which is aſcri- 
bed to Antipathy, and it is obſerved in 
the uſe of Medicines, - as well Internal as 
External ; ſome whereof are Catharticks, 
ſome Sudorificks, and others Specificks : 
The External of which we ſpeak, are 
thoſe which we carry about us, which by 
their Antipathy, drive away the Malign 
air, and preſeryes from the Plague, and 
- other Contagians ; as prepared Quick- 
Silver, and a Toad dryed and ſhut upin 
a Box ; this Phenomenon is not in the leaſt 


But that we may return toour ſo muchh 
believed Antipathy, which is betwixt theF 
Colewort and the Vine, Iobſcrve, that Þ 
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to be aſcribed to Antipathy, but to the 
peltifexous Spirits or corpuſcles, which ap- 
proaching towards us, do find Subjects 
Wpt for their reception, and are fixed in 
Fihem, but they do not approach us, at 
leaſt in-fuch a quantity as 1s able to hurt, 
3 (usz which moſt evidently appears, in 
-'{ that Prepared Quick-Silver,or the Toad, 
e {being once repleniihed with theſe Conta- 
d.| gious Atoms, become uſeleſs, and they 
It | ought to be changed and renewed ; and 
- |] know by Experience, that*Qaick-Silver 
d | prepared white, and ſhining like an Ada- 
h | mant, or Poliſhed Silver, and being 
at | carried about a Perſon who is frequent 
t | with Sick People, in time becomes black, 
a- | ſo that afterwards it is uſeleſs to himthar 
r | carries it about him, becauſe there are 
no ſmall Vacuittes left to retain the 
1- Jairy Poiſons, unleſs he renews it by a- 
In Joother Preparation, whereby it may be 
as | made as. White, Tranſparent, and as . 
S, | Uſeful as it was before. 

$: | Moreover Quick-Silver turns black; 
re | more or leſs, ſooner or {lower, according 
y | to the proportion of the leſſer or;greater 
71|malignity which is in the air where he 
id f lives, becauſe theſe Antidotes can never 
k- | hurt; nay, if rightly prepared, they do 
inJnot only withſtand the contagious Air, _, 

iſt] when they hinder its nearer approach | \ 
t9 D towards 
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"towards us ; but as it is. evidenced by exFx 
perience, they do ſuppreſs inward Va-Fe 
pours aſcending up into the head, which 
occaſion many of our common Diſtempers: 
It were to be wiſhed that Sacred Perſons, 
and.Princes, whoſe Lives are ſo dear unto 
us, (to*the end they might preſerve their 
"Health, and not be any way ſubject to 
any danger of this kind,) would carry 
theſe Antidotes about them, and that 
thoſe who have free acceſs to thoſe Sa- 
cred Perſons would adviſe them to* it; 
and- likewiſe demonſtrate the uſe and 
-vertue of them, 

I proceed to Purgative Remedies, This 
carries off Choller, That Phlegm,Others 
Melancholly, and Others do Purge the 
Blood and all the humours. It is hard 
very often to give a reaſon why Rabarb 
and the Leaves of Sena do Purge Melan- 
cholly z Jallap and Diagridium purge 
out Phlegm and wateriſn humours. 

Whether this be done by Sympathy, 
which attraCts the Humours from the ſe- 
yeral parts, or by Antipathy which ex- 
pels and exterminates ; but it may be ſaid 
that it is done nather way, and that 7 
matter of {o ſmall a moment, did not des 

\ ſerve that ſtrife betwixt the Followers of 
Galen, and Paracelſus, tor their Axiomes 
Toncerning contrarics againſt contrarics, 

| anay' 
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E:ndike to like, contribute nothing to 


" : 


ag ture of theſe Medicines. D 2 Chap: 


the explanation of theſe Effetts ; tor l 
take it to be a certain and conſtant truth, 


| that every purgative Medicine doth com- 


prehend in ir certain Spirits or Corpul- 
cles which are venomous, that 1s acute, 
ſharpned, pungent and biting, ſo that 
Nature being ſtirred up by them, and 
thereby the internal Parts and Mem- 
branes being touched and agitated, 


-| the Animal Spirits get together by 


troops, in order to aſliſt the part aſfe- 
ted, and they draw along with them 
the foreign Humours, which are leſs fix- 
ed ; and then Nature by the help of theſe 
Spirits doth diſcharge it ſelf, and expel 
them by their proper ways : But to ſay 
that Rubarb makes choice of extermina- 
ting Choller, or the Leaves of Sena of 
carrying off Melancholly, is ridiculous. 
[t 1s true, that after a Purgation with 
Rubarb, the waters proceeding from the 
Body are yellow, and after the uſe of 
Sena, or Caſha,they are black ; yet it does 
not follow from thence, that This purges 
Colter, and That Melancholly ; they are 
only the ſuperfluous humours which are 
diſcharged, neither doth the Body afford 
any thing, beſides that which it hath;whe- 
ther Sena or Rubarb be taken, the colour 
of what is Purged, proceeds from a tin- 
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CHAP. AL 
Of Emeticks, Sudorificks, and Speci- 
cks. 


F all Medicinal Remedies thoſe ſeem 

moſt admirable to me, which are 
called Emeticks or Vomitives, which 
have in them a great deal of Poiton, and 
likewiſe abound with Arſenick Spirits ; 
Amongſt Minerals, Antimony and Arſe- 
nick are of this kind; ſo are the Herb 
Aſarum, and other Herbs, among{[t Ve- 
getables. Itis evident that all theſe Sim- 
ples and Minerals,conliſting for the moſt 
part of many ſharp and corroſive Cor- 
puſcles, do not purge the Body, but by 
pricking and irritating of the Membranes, 
and that ſome times with ſuch vehemency, 
that the Belly and other contiguous parts 
being Uicerated thereby, there happens 
a breach of. the internal continuity, &c, 
which occaſions the death of the Party who 
is thus affeted. It is apparent, that 
1t ought to , be acknowledged for a 
certain truth, that theſe ſort of Medi- 
cines ought to be uſed bur very ſeldome, 
but if neceſſity requires the uſe of 
them, none but the gentleſt are to be ap- 
plyed;. it b:ing taken for a- conſtant 
truth, 
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truth, that thoſe Perſons who uſe theſe 
Remedies too-often, do never enjoy a 
perfect Health, and that their Lives are 
always ſhort and crazy. 

Let us conſidzr an Emetick, and 
eſpecially Antimony, which being wel! 
prepared,  performes. wonders: I mean, 
by a good preparation. of it, that it be 
freed from a great quantity of its perni- 
cious and poiſnous Corpuſclzs, Asto 
this, it ought to be prepared by Judicious 
Artiſts, for if it be ſo ordered. that the 
Antimony Purges neither upwards nor 
downwards, and that it retains only a 
Sudorifick Vertue; being thus qualihed, 
It is very proper, and very uſeful, to pu- 
rife the Blood, to increa ſe the Animal 
Spirits, the natural heat, and radical 
moiſture, for reaſons which I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter. Bat if theſe. Venomous, Arſe- 
nick, and' corroſive Corpuſcles be not ſe- 
parated from the Antimony, it 'may 
prove-to have. very ill effe&s, in that it 


1mpoſes violence upon Nature: It is not 


to be adminiſtred but by a prudent 
and molt expert hand z though the ſub- 
ſtance -of it be not taken, but only the 
Wine wherein it is infuſed. 

But your crude and Diaphoretick An - 
timony which the late. Mr. De Dorme cal- 
Ted his Milk of Pearls, is very comforta- 
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ble to Nature,and may be ſafely uſed with 
very good ſucceſs,; but to find the Cauſe 
'of that EfteCct;the Learned are very much 
puzled. 1 ſhall egdeavour, according to 
my Principles,.to ſhew the Reaſon of this 
Effect: It is. made in this manner, take 
Crude Antimony, and thereof make a 
Starry Regulus, which is all as one if it be 
not Starry ; of this melted Regulus you 
are to make a Cup, put Wine 1nto lt in 
the Evening, pour out the Wine the next 
Morning, and you will find that it hath 
loſt nothing either of its talt or colour ; 
yet notwithſtanding, It is very Purgative. 
That which is to be admired at, 1s, that 
this may be done continually every day) 
without any remarkable diminution of 
the Cup. or loſs of its Vertues. 

If the Wine loſes or receives nothing, 
as it ſeems it does not, how then can it 
be Purgative, or Emetick, and if the Cup 
communicates to it either its ſubſtance or 
Vertue, how then 1s it poſſible, that ei- 
ther one or the other is notin the lcaſt 
diminiſhed ? According to our Princi- 
ples I return this anſwer, T hat the Wine 
every "Time It 1s Put into the Cup, doth 
take from thence certain Corpuſcles, or 
:nviſible Spirits, -wherewith it 1s impreg- 
nated, and That little is ſufficient to give 


the Wine a Purgative Vertue, and to 
t; ſtir 
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ſtir the Membranes of the Ventricle, and: 
the inward Parts, in order to Evacuate 
the peccant humours; which is evident 
from this, that the Wine according to 
the. proportion. of time it, hath ſtood in 
the Cup, is either more or leſs Purgative, 
though the Cup ſuffers no ſenſible dimi- 
nution 1n its Subſtance, yet not withſtan- 
ding, It is certain that ic will ſuffer ſome 
ſmall diminution in the courſe of ſome 
Years 3. which it were worth while to 
obſerve. 
| have ſpoken above of a Regulus 
Starry. and . not Starry, that 1 may let 
the Reader ſee ſomewhat that is ſtrange 
in the ConfeCtion of Regulus, when it 1s 
well Prepared with Aars, that is, with 
Iron; there is to be feen a great Star, 
ypon the upper ſide of it, which hath 
Five Rays, like the Rowel of a Spur: 1 
confeſs that in this ſtrange Phenomenon 
there is ſomething that is wonderful, and 
which is beyond the reach of Humane 
underſtanding, eſpecially it we obſerve, 
that this Star is more bright, and its 
Rays better formed, if the Regulus be 
Prepared either 7ue/day or Friday, eſpe- 
cially if the Sky be clear and ſerene ; and 
if it be made between Seven or Eight of 
th:Clockin the Morning,or Twaor three : 
of the Clock in the Afternoon ; and that I 
” aa. may _ 
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may build one Wonderful thing upon a- 
nother;, it is certain, that if in the Pre- 
paration of Regulus, Tin be added with 
Iron, there will be ſeen two Stars upon 
- the Regulus, with their diſtinct Rays di- 
ſperſed into one another, and-if the Re- 
| © wing driven to the laſt degree of per+ 

:ction, the Star diſappears, and there 
is ſeen in the room of it a little thin Net, 
like a Fiſhers Net: I am ſo far from de- 

lvering any thing-upon the Credit of 0- 
thers, that I ſet down nothing but what 
I my {elf have done and ſeen. 

Having let you ſee the manner how it 
Is done; there remains only that I ſhould 
give ſuch a Reaſon of it, as may in ſome 
meaſure ſatisfie the Readers underſtan- 
ding ;: 1 do not Brag that I amable to do 
it, for there are few Men which are ra- 
tional; I mean who are contented with 
Reaſon, nevertheleſs you ſhall have my 
thoughts of the Matter. 

” No Man doubts but that Iron repre. 
* ſents the Planet Mars, Copper Venus, 
Gold the $7, Silver the 2400v, and Tin 
Fupiter ; if the Qualities of theſe'Metrals 
be compared with thoſe of the Planets, 
as the Heavensdo inceſlantly influence the 
Earth, and the Earth ſends back its Cor- 
paſcles to the Heavens inthe form of Va- 
pours, in the ſame maprier do the Hea- 

Vvens 
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| vens return them to'the Earth in Rain, 


and Dew ; and though there is a general 
Commerce between. the Heavens and the 
Earth, yet no Man will deny, but that 
there 1s a certain inviſible and particular. 
Commerce betwixt them; and that we. 
may not ſpeak of things ſo general, there. 
is a more ſpecial Commerce betwixt the 
Sun and Gold, and betwixt the Moon 
and Silver, Afars and Iron; Venus and 
Copper; ſo every Planet hatha ſpecial 
influence upon its Mettal, and the Na- 
ture of it, by the means of the invitible 
Atoms. and Corpuſcles, which: proceed 
from the Body of the Planer, which plain- 
ly appears by all the former inſtances, and 
amongſt the reſt, for that the gay and 
hour of the Planer,contributes to the for- 


| mation and perfecting of either the ſingle 


or double Star,as we have obſerved abour 
the Starry Regulus. Theſe things being 
ſuppoſed, I conceive that while Anti- 
mony is Melting. with- Iron-,. there 41s 


- much Vaponr :and Smoak -ariſing, , and 


this is. moſt certain, that the Smoak eva- 
porates Mm ſuch plenty, thatitis trouble- 
ſome to the Artiſt, who is obliged ta 
ſtand at ſome diſtance, if he will have a 
care of himſelf : Theſe :Vapours- and 
'Smoak- do aſcend up, which, being -met 
with-by:the Spirit and Corpuſcles of their 
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Planet, do. mingle with them, and de- 
{cend upon: the Mettaland penetrate it, 
becauſe, being melted, it is-open. 

Therefore theſe emancipated Spirits 
do return more pure than they were, and 
do.ſo well intermix themſelves with the 
open Merttal when 1. as melted, and that 
they - draw others to ſtick- unto them, 
whence the Spirit of the Planets, though 
inviſible, -deſcending from the Body of 
the Planets, not being able to enter into 
the Reguluswhen it is removed from the 
Fire, and begins to coole,--are forced to. 
ſick upon, the'npper and ſhperkcial part 
of the Mettal, and there form the Figure 
of the-Planert or Planets. from whence 
they digl :proceed,: and when Copper is 
put to itz7 there appearsa:dobbleStar,and 
this $tar isthermore-elevared,;: when the 
Spirits:of the Planets-rare more copious, 
which they - are _ at . the day and hour 
wherein the Planet Rules. . 

All theſe things agree with experience, 
for the'lingle or-double Star doth not ap- 
" pear 4M thoMettal begins ro.cook; which 
requires about the:fpace of an hour; -and, 
this Star is formed: by "degrees; which 
is ſtrange, nay, to:be,wondred at ; whence 
it-appears, Chat there is an agreeablene(s 
- hetween : Ants rand Iron, 'and betwixt 
Venus. and Copper; and chat theres. an 
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influence of their Planets upon theſe two 
Mettals by the intervention of thetr Cor- 
puſcles. Ks 

As for the Net ( which we ſpoke of ) 
it ſhews the Conjunction of the Planets of 
both Mettals ,- having the Sun 1n. the 


| middle, and I am not able to give any o- 


ther reaſon for it; unleſs that when. the 
Mettals, which are melted with the Anti- 
mony,begin to grow cold, and that when 
the Star enters into the Body of the Met- 
tal,and diſappears, there are ſtill remaln- 
ing certain Cofpuſtles of the Planets of 


| both Metrtals, which are interwoven 10 


the middle of the Maſs, which makes this 
Net, whereof the Fables ſeem. to-Ieays 
us an Idea: We muſt confeſs by the by, thas 
there are certain things in Nature which 
ſurpaſs our underſtanding, and that, ws 
ought not to imagine with onr {elves that 
we are able to ſatisfie all the Learned 10. 
every thing. —3v 6 ER 
But togo on with this Chapter, I oþ; 
ſerve likewiſe,as there are Mettals which 
rejoice at the Commerce which they have 
with _the influence of ſome Planets, fo 
there are parts found in our Body which 
correſpond with Particular Planets ; as 
the Heart with the Sr, the Brain with 
the doon, the Liver with Mars, the 
Spleen with Satarn, the Lungs with ups; 
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rer,, and the Reins with Yenas; ſo we ſe 
that Gold, which is the Terreſtial Sun, is 
a Soveraign Cordial, or a Medicine for 
the Heart, and truly univerſally for all 
Bodies, as the Celeſtial Sun is. for. the 
whole World ; as I ſhalt ſhew when 1] 
come to diſcourſe of Mettals Silver in 
the ſame manner isa Cephalick Medicine, 
whereof are made wonderful Remedies 
for Diſeaſes in theHeadzthe ſame may be 
ſaid of .lron 1n reſpect ot the Liver, when 
it opens its obſtructions, and fortifies; 
Copper affords a Spirit which wondefully 
heals the Reins, and alſo Venerial Di- 
ſtempers. 1:ſhall ſpeak ſomething of e- 
very Metral 10 its proper place, and' we 
ſhall more plainly ſee how every Mettal 
doth adminiſter a Specifick Remedy for 
that” part. which it hath relation to, as 
experience ſhews. | 
As for: Sudorificks, I will not ſpeak of 
them, Medicinally in this place, neither 
will I explain the matter whcreof thoſe 
Remedies, ſo benificial to Mans Body, 
are made. It is ſufficient for me to ſpeak 
of them Philoſophically ; and it being ſup- 
poſed (which--I have nor ſeldom ſen) 
that one only Grain of Powder plainly 
inſipid,” and of the Colour of caſcined 
Gold, given in half a Glaſs of Wine, 
doth provoke Sweat in abundance from 
. t he. 
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the whole Body from head to foot,with- 
out any violence or alteration: This I 
have ſcen , and have done it, and can 
do it again at any time when 1 pleaſe. 
Nothing remains, but that | ſhould give 
the Reaſon of this Phenomenon, and that 
we know whether. 1t ought to be attris 
buted to Sympathy or, Antipathy. 

I ſuppoſe, and I know it very well,that 
this Powder is compounded of the Spirit 
of Gold, and all other Mettals reduced. 
into one. pe dang. not to be ad- 

which it is com- 
poſed ſhould be ſo penetrating, that they 
are carried from the Stomach, through 
the whole-Body, and that in their paſſage 
they fix the moſt ſubtile Corpuſcles of hu- 
mours,which paſs through the Pores in the 
likeneſs of Vapours,. and meeting with 
the cold outward air are reduced to the 
likeneſs of Dew, which: is called Sweat. 
'Thereare.other Sudorifick Powders, but 
they are more violent, becauſe they are 
leſs ſubtile, and leſs penetrating, and 
whoſe Atoms are not ſo apt to rarihe the 
Humours, and to draw them to the ex- 
tream parts of the Body with ſo much 
facility, and with ſo little danger, as 
that doth. which we ſpoke of before 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. AIL 
Of Poiſons, and Toxicks, 


T*Here are ſeveral ſorts of Poiſons 
. and Toxicks; ſome whereof do 
comeat us with an infected air, others are 
communicated to us from Animals, or 
ſome Nutriment. It is not my purpoſe 
in this place to ſhew all the differences of 
them. It anſwers my purpoſe to reduce 
them to Five, from the occaſion of thoſe 
things which I ought to ſpeak" of, about 
the Antipathy that is betwixt Potſons 
and our Bodies, 

Therefore I chuſe three kinds of Poi- 
ſons or Toxicks, and I ſhall endeavour 
to explain the-manner how they act upon 
our Bodies with the afliitance of that 
fftitious Antipathy, the Refuge of Igno- 
raice: The firſt is'the Poiſon of the 
Heart, becauſe it immcdiately aſlails this 
Part'; ſuch is the Poiſon of a Viper, or 
the Plague, the breathing of the infeCtious 
atr' draws and conveys the Plagueto the. 
Heart; fince -we. cannot fay, that the Air 
is-carried 'into the Heart by a contrary 
quality, whence therefore doth this a- 
riſe from Antipathy, 'or Repugnancy ? 
And after what manner doth the air, 
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which gives life to the Heart, and matter 
to: the vital Spirits, bring death to it? 
which ſometimes invades it uponaſudden, 
when the Poiſon of the Plague is Violent, 
but ordinarily a Man doth not dye fo 


ſuddenly, and the Poiſon only by the mo- = 1 


tion of the Heart, diſperſes it ſelf thro? * 


the Veins, and corrupts the whole Maſs 


of Blood, and Bubo's, and Puſtules ariſing . IC 


are the marks of it : But when the Poi- 


ſon goes out by ſuppuration, the perſon // L 


infected is ſooner cured. 


It is very hard-to ſay, what Poiſon is, ) - | 


for if we ſay itis a cor NS 
corrupted, we talk. foolifhly ; we muſt 


W o 


know wherein that Corruption doth con- . 


ſilt; if it be corrupted, 1t is no longer 
Air, or 1f Air be a corruption, it is a Qua= 
lity,-{o that fil} there remains the ſame 
difficulty”: ..Therefore to uſe. no circum- 
locution, we ſay that deadly Poiſon eſſen- 


YF 
2) a tha 


tially is nothing but certainAtoms orCor-" 
puſcles, which are very acute, and croo- 


ked, figured like little plercers or ſmall 


Nails, which penetrates,.cuts and. divides 


the vital parts, and by. this motion in- 


which give life. And that I may explain 
my- Opinion right upon this Subject, 


terrupts the motion of thoſe . Spirits ©. 


a 
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mention thoſe things concerning Poiſons - © 
and Atoms, which as far as I know, bave __ 
not . -* 
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not hitherto been mentioned by any Body, 
which is, That Poiſon is nothing elſe but 
certain looſe and emancipated Atoms, 
for many of ſuch Atoms being looſed and 
ſeparated from the Body we call Poiſon, 

As to that, we are to obſcrve, that be- 
ing compounded in that manner which 
we are, our conſervation doth conſiſt in 


the compoſition, and as long as that laſts |. 


we live, and ſo our deſtruCftion doth pro- 
ceed from the diviſion and diſſolution of 
our Bodies, ſo that. Corruption 5s nothin 

but a' ſolution of the Body : This ſolu- 
tion doth'not happen but from emancipa- 
ted Atoms, who by their incomprehenſ:. 
ble ſubtilry, do find an intermediant 
ſpace in the moſt ſolid Bodies,and if theſe 
be not ſpeedily driven out and diſtpated, 


or are repelled by certain aiding Corpyſ- 


les; They will occaſion Diſeaſes, - Griefs, 
and laſtly Death. 

Therefore Poiſon is not a peſtiferous 
quality, nor 1s it the Antipathy of the 
air, or of any thing, whereby they per- 
ſecute'qur' Temperament; nor is It 'cor- 
rupted* Air, but-they are hard Atoms 
which are ſet at liberty,and emancipated; 
whence it does appear, how the Plague 
may be brought-to us from places remote 
within a ſhort ſpace of time, and how it 
may lye hid along while amongſt Cloaths 


IN: 
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in Cheſts; alſo the Reaſon is obvious, why 
Bleeding and Purgation are not neceſlary 
in the Curing of the Plague,and why only 
Cordials and Sudorificks are convenient 
in a Contagion. | 

The ſame thing way be ſaid of the Poi- 
ſon of Vipers, which is nothing elſe but 
ſome Atoms divided and ſeparated from 
the whole, which entring that part which 
is Bit by the Viper, do creep preſently 
through the whole Body, and divide, fe- 
parate, and cut it, and at laſt diſſolve 
and confound it, It 1s therefare incredi- 
ble,;that that Poiſon ſhould proceed from 
a Great: Cold, becauſe there are Bodies 
which are much colder, which yet are 
not Poiſon ; beſides that cold doth not 
ſoreadily, nor from ſo ſmall a beginning, 


deſtroy the whole Natural conſtitution 


of Man's Body. 

Therefore I take that to be which 
wholy deſtroys us, is todiſſolve our Body, 
and that nothing canUiſlolyeit but free*d 
and emancipated Atoms, whence Diſtem- 
pers doderive their Original, and Death, 
the conſequence of it : I ſay it follows, 
that it-is impoſſible but that there is Pot- 
ſon in all our Diſeaſes, and tha? we can- 
not enjoy a full and perfect Health, as 
long as we have in us the leaſt Atom of 
that kind, which I ſay are emancipated; 
| theſe 
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theſe are ſo many Enemies which we 
cheriſh in our Boſome, being the Prin- 
ciples of Diviſion, Diſſolution, and 
Death. 

But ſome will ask, whence come theſ: 
emancipated Atoms.? who emancipates 
them? and after what manner are they 
found in the Velicle, which is broke, 
where the Viper Bites, or In the Spittle 
which enters our Fleſh bythe Biting of 
this Creature? I anſwer, That they gre 
Atoms not firmly complicated, which get 
abroad, or they proceed from ſome dead 
Body which is diſſolved into its firſt prin- 
ciples, as it happens with the Plague; 
ſome of. them get looſe, like Servants who 
wanting a Maſter, do ſeek to be bulied 
and:employed in ſome buſineſs, and as 
long as they ſtick to no body they may be 
called deſolate and depraved Atoms, 
which are- continually moved, drive 0- 
thers; and diflolve them by their reitera- 
ted concuſſjons; ſoa little Poyfon doth 
ſuddenly extend and diſperſe it. ſelf 
through the whole Body, becauſe theſe 
Atoms by their emancipation being made 
Venomous and Peſtiferous: to Eman- 


cipate ot|rs, and confound the whole: 


Body, and in this ſenſe its moſt true, 


what the Phyſiicans ſay, that'the corrupt 


Humours of the Body do degenerate into 
Poiſon, 
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Poiſon, becauſe theſe moiſt partsof our 
Body are more apt to break and divide 
than the ſolid parts of it; they are alſo 
the firſt which begin to be corrupted and 
divided, 1 know not by what inſtinct of 
Nature we commonly ſay when we ap- 
prehend any Diltemper, that we are 1ll 
Compoſed, and of a Boay that is Crazy 
and full of Humours, that. is wholly 1! 
Diſpoſed, becauſe in truth the emancipa- 
ted Atoms do diſturb it, and hinder the 
Union and Compoſition of its Parts, 
wherein the ſtate of perfect Health doth 
conſiſt, 

Some will ſay that I have handled this 
Matter -after a. ftrange. and odd kind of 
Method, but if Truth andReaſon confirm 
my Explication, as 1 hope it does, , they 
have nothing to ſay againſt me, but I 
ſpeak thoſe things which were never ſaid 
before ; or that do not proceed in the 


| fame manner, and the ſame Courſe in the 


Progreſs of this Philoſophical: Tract 
wherein I will ſincerely endeavour to bind 
my ſelf up to the Truth, without having 
any Regard to the Prejudices of the 
Schools. 

I return to Poiſons, and after I haye 
Diſcourſed of Peſtiferous and Viperine 


| Poiſon which attacks the Heart , it will 


be time to ſay ſomething of thoſe which 
1mme- 


DICE 
immediately invade the Brain, and from 
thence the Heart, the Center of Lite, b.- 
fore F addreſs my ſelf to either general, 
or particular Antidotes, which deſerve 
a particular Chapter by themſelves. 
Therefore ſay according to the com- 
mon Opinion of Phyſicians, T hat there 
are Toxicks and Poiſons which 1mme- 
| diately beſet the Heart; as I have ſaid 
of the Peſtiferons and Viperine poiſon, 
and: others like them, there are others 
which artack the Head, ſuch as the biting 
of a madDog,0pium,Solan,and otherNar- 
cotick and ſomniferous Simples. I here 
are alſo Poiſons which. ruſh into the Lt 
ver,. and corrupt the. whole Maſs of 
Blood, as the Venerial poiſon, and ©- 
thers of the ſame kind, Th s diverſity 


_ aſcribed to Antipathy, and an Averſion, 


whereby Poiſons are carried to certain 
parts of our Body, but the foundation 
muſt be ſhewed, whereupon this Ant 
pathy- is built; rhe - water ſticks, neither 


can any ſolid -reaſon be given, why the | 


Poiſon of a mad Dog attacks the head,, 
or that of the Viper, theHeart ; Beſides 
that this Antipathy is not ſufficient to 
, explain the Nature of Poiſons, though 
we may confeſs, that they have an aver- 
ſion to our Nature, becauſe they endea:. 
vour the deſtruction of it, and do pro- 
Cure. 
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cure the ſeparation and diviſion of our *-3 


Bodies. 


It being ſuppoſed (as indeed it is) that my 


a Mad Dog biting a certain part of our 
Body, doth leave in that part a certain 


Spittle or Foam, which enters the 


wound (for nnleſs there be a Wound, © 
there is no fear of danger) the venomous | 


Atoms being diſſolved and emancipated, 


and as it were raving-mad, do inſenfſibly * 
and by degrees creep through the partsof (© 
the Body, and finding no ſofter parts than ' - 
the ſubltance of the Brain, and by conſe-%" 


quence eaſier to be divided and deſtroy- 


ed, do produce the diſſolution: of -it ; and 
therefore it muſt be granted; that if the © 
Brain could not ſoealily be diſſolved, and . 


that the fluidity of its ſubſtance were not 
the reaſon why it ſo eaſily receives-the 
impreſſion, that is the action and motion 
of the emancipated Atoms ; -the poiſon 
of a mad Dog would produce but little 
diſturbance in us.-It muſt not be ſaid thar 


that poiſon aſcends theHead bySy mpathy, _ © «... 


and ruins it by Antipathy; but accor- 


| ding-to our Principles, it ought to be- E 
confeſſed, that the Atoms of the ſpittle © - 
of the mad Dog, being looſed and eman- - 


cipated, are as apt to deſtroy the other 


parts as well as the Brain, if the Sub- 
ſtance of the brain did not conſiſt of cer-.- 
P WM tain. 
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tain Corpuſcles, yielding. to theſe fe 


reign Corpulcles, whereby they enter in- 


to the vacant ſpaces of them, which 
having entred in at theſe little chinky 
or hſlures, they raiſe a-Tumult and con. 
fuſion in the Caltle. 

This truth is evident in flow poiſons, 
which ſtagnate as well as that whereof 


we ſpeak, until the emancipated Atoms|. 


of it find out ſome part, whole Vacui- 
ties give them free entrance, or they 
meet with ſome Corpiſcles, whoſe little 
Hooks or Angles do either accelerate or 
retard their motion: For theſe emanci- 
pared Atoms being not received nor fix- 
ed, but by weak Corpulcles, are like a 
Bird having only his feet entangled in 
the Birdlime, endeavours with all his 
ſtrength to get himſelf free, or hke a 
Man, who is to be thrown into Priſon, 
and is withheld only by one Arm, uſes 
his utmoſt endeavour to obtain his liber- 
ty; ſo it is with free and emancipated 
Atoms, which are partly withheld by 
theſe tender little Hooks, whereof the 
Brain doth confiſt, whence ariſes a fu- 
rious agitation in the Brain it ſelf, and 


at length madneſs; for indeed the mad- | 


_Neis 1s in the Dogs Brain, to which ſome 
emancipated Atoms came from abroad, 
or from ſome dead Carrion which the 
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Dog did cat, or from the Air in the -© 

in-{-Dog-days, being then too much rarihed, *. 

or. from too much dryneſs of the Brain, — 

nk proceeding from too much drowth, and < 

on-I theſe Atoms go forth with the Spittle, «<> 
when the Dog. bites ſome part of our Bo- - :. - 

ns,| dy; and In time produces the ſame con- 

eoff fuſion with that in the Dog. 13 

2ms. The third fort of Poiſon which I pro- _- 

ui-I miſed to ſpeak of, is that of the Venerial -7 

hey | Diſeaſe, which ſets upon the Liver, and ' 

tle} without a prolix declaration of the ex- 

or | ternal cauſes which produce it, it will be 

ci-| ſuſficient for me, if I will declare in few 

Ix- | words, that which is neceſſary to know, 

* a] wherein they do con{iſt, and why Poiſon 

in| is ſo pernicious, that it corrupts the Lt- 

his | ver, and infects the whole Mats of Blood, 

aj and afterwards, tho? ſlowly, ruins the 

N, | whole Conſtitution of the Body, and the 

ſes | Occonomy of 1ts conſtitnent Parts. 

r-| It 1s frivolous to fay, that the Vene- 

ed | rial Difeaſe and its Poyſon, doth conſiſt 

in an Antipathy to the Liver, and the 

he | Maſs of Blood, for the Cauſe and Nature © - 

u- | of this feigned Antipathy, cannot be + _._. 

1d | aligned. Bur in my Opinion there is no +- *_* 

d- | Uithculty in the matter, for by the com- | 

ne | mon conſent of Phyſicians, this Poiſon 1s }. 

d, | nothing elſe but a malign quality, pro- 

ceeding from the Vapour raiſed from - --. 
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the corruption of the Spermatick Blood, 


'j=. which corruption is occaſion*d by a mix- 
/ ture of divers Seeds, This Principle be- 


ing ſuppoſed, we do rejet this feigned 
maligne Quality, for it cannot be ſaid 


' > Whatit is, or from whence this maligni- 


ty ariſes, but we acknowledge this Va- 
pour, and admit the Corruption of the 
Seed, and we ſay (not mentioning, the 
malign Quality) that there are certain 
Atoms excited by Heat and Motion, 
which do exhale and free themſelves 
from the looſe and corrupt Blood, and 
finding the Pores of mans Body, and 
of the natural parts to be open and di- 
lated, do creep and inſinuate themſelves 


into them, and in proceſs of time, do 


penetrate into the Spermatick Vellels, 


from thence into the great Veins, and. 
from thence into the great Veſlels and |, 


the Liver, being the Trunk of them, 


' = which they by dividing do alter, and by 


ſeparating do Corrupt, whence, at length 
there follows a corruption of all the 


: Blood. 


The ſubtilty and continual motion of 
theſe emancipated Atoms, appears from 
the Gout, ſometimes from the Reliques 
of the Venerial Diitemper; for theſe 


Atoms do penetrate into the marrow of |t 
" the Bones, and fix them above the Ar- 
Y ticulations, 
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nous matter, to which they ſtick: But 
becauſe theſe Venerial and other emanci- 
pated Atoms are not fixed, therefore 
they are moved in thoſe places where | 
they are, like a Captive fetter®d in Pri- 
ſon, looking about him, which way he 
can moſt conveniently make his eſcape ; 
hence it is, that the pain of the Gout 
doth not ceaſe until theſe Atoms are diſ- 
charged, either by Tranſpiration, Sweat, 
or ſome other pvacuation, or that they 
are wholly accumulated by other Bodies, 
of the ſame figure; or that they are al- 
together ſtopped in their motion by a 
condenſation of-thoſe alluminous matters, 


1whence the Gout becomes knotty and in- 


curable. -— 
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CH A P. XIII. 


Of Sublimate, Arſenick, and other ſorts 
| of Poiſons, and the deadly Effetts 


which proceed from then. 


Here are two ſorts of Sublimate, 
the one corroſive, the other ſweet. 
The firſt is a moſt violent Poiſon ; The o=- 
her is a moſt excellent Remedy for 
orms in Children; however, it is not 
E without 


ticulations, where they find an allume- )/ 
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without ſome malignity, and therefore, 
it is given but in very ſmall Doſes ; and 
as to the firſt, fortified by the Corroſive 
Spirits of Salt and Vitriol, the leaſt 
quantity of it cannot be adminiſtred, 
without incolveniency, nay Death ir ſelf, 
In this place we are to enquire, where- 
in doth that Poiſon, which 1s ſo powerful 
conſiſt;for as ſoon asSublimate is ſwallow- 
ed down, it producesUlcers, Bliſters, and 
excoriation in the Tunicles, or Coats 
.of the Ventricle, theyWe ſeized with 
an infſlammation, over-run with a Gan- 
green ; and unleſs a good Antidote be 
taken, (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) death 
it ſelf is the conſequence of it; but let us 
ſee by what malignity that Sublimate 
produces theſe deadly Effects,and where- 
in the force of this Poiſon doth conſilt. 
That we may be able to comprehend 
this Truth, . and diſcover wherein the 
malignity of this Poiſon doth conſiſt ; it 
is to be ſuppoſed, That Sublimate is an 
artificial Poiſon, being a Compound of 
the moſt ſubtile Particles of Quick-ſilver, 
'Salt and Vitriol, ſublimated together, in 
She form of Cryſtal or white Powder, like 
Sugar:So that theVenomous andCorroſive 
Sulimate, is made neither of Quick-ſil- 
ver, Salr, or Vitriol alone, and apart, 


but there ought to be the Spirit of > 
an 


$2. 
and Vitrtol to ſeparate the Quick-ſilyer, 
and that though before it was fluid like 
water, is to be reduced into dry Eatth ; 
which is done by reaſon that theſe two 
Spirits do ſeparate the Mercury in the 
ſublimation, and in ſome manner kill it, 
and do penetrate it, as if they were Pot- 
ſon to the Quick-ſilver it ſelf, they cor- 
rupt it» and force it to change its diſpoſt- 
tion, becauſe they divide it, and reduce 
its Corpuſcles into ſmall ſtings, whence 
it is that they are ſo ſharp, penetrating, 
and Corrofive : Which doth nor happen, 
if the Quick-ſilyer be ſublimated by it ſelf; 
for then it aſcends in its own fluid and 
gliding Nature, ahd in this-manner it 
may be taken inward without any danger, 
and alſo when the Sublimate is ſublima- 
ted with Crude Quick-ſtlver. 

This being ſuppoſed, I conclude, T hat 
Sablimate is a Poiſon which ſuddenly ope- 
rates in our Body, to the deſtruCftion of 
It, becauſe its Corpuſcles are reduced in- 
to Stings, like the Corpufcles of Fire, 
Salt, and Vitriol, which does ſharpen the 
Corpuſcles of the Quick-ſilyer, wherefore 
they produce the ſame efftes in the Body, 
as Fire of the Cauſtick Stone ſwallowed 
do; for it _ preſently burns every thing 
that It- touches, and Ulcerates the whole 
Stomach , Gullet, and all the Parts 
| 2 through 
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through which it paſſes; becauſe its Cor- 
puſcles being ſo ſharpened, do penetrate 
and dart thro?, like flames of Fire; there- 
fore Antipathy hath nothing to do. in 
this place, no more hath that feigned 
Maligne and Occult Quality, as the leſs 
learned would fain. alledge : All that is 
obſerved concerning this Subject, ought 
to be aſcribed to the Diſpoſition, ſubtilty, 
- .and figure of the Corpuſcles, which ren- 
ders them Corroſive and burning. 

The ſame thing may:- be ſaid of Arſe- 
nick , except only that Arſenick , is 
the work of Nature, and Sublimate 
that of Art; for in truth, Arſenick is 
a perfect Mineral which is found in the 
Earth, and Sublimate, is prepared. by 
Artiſts in ſublimatory Veſlels. 

The EffeftsofArſenick,as well theWhite 
as the Red,isnear the ſame with thoſe of 
the Sublimate, and both of them by right 
may be ranked amongſt the moſt prompt 
and violent Poiſons, in reſpect of the 
ſharp and penetrating Particles, whereof 
they do conſiſt, There is nothing which 
Ciſappoint theſe Effefts, except proper 
Antidotes made uſe of in time, which 
change this diſpoſition, and blunt the 
ſharpneſs of thoſe Corroſive Corpulicles. 

Nevertheleſs, by ſpecial preparations, 


thoſe Venomous . Corpuſcles may. be ta- 


ken 
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ken away, both from the Sublimate, and' 
the Arſenick : And by our fortifying and 


ef changeing of the Compound, a molt ex- 


cellent Remedy, for the health of Man, 
may be made of the moſt pernicious Poi- 
fon, as the Triacle is made of Vipers 
Fleſh, which 1s. the beſt Antidote, as we 
ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 
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Of Antidotes. 


7 T, together with Nature, ſup-- 
'&. plies us withas many ſorts of Anti- 
dotes, asthere are Poiſons : The Viper, 
no leſs than the Scorpion, carries its An- 
tidote; if-the Serpent begins to creep 
out, of the Earth, Nature . affords us 
the Leaves of Aſh (which buds at the 
ſame time) to heal its bite; the fame 
ground which: bears a 7bhora, hath alſo 
near an Anthora, which is its Anti 
dote. 

There are alſo external Antidotes, 
which do avert the Plague, and preſerve 
the Body fromthe Contagion, as we faid 
before, ſpeaking of Amulets, where we 
did declare how this may be done, and 
how the Body. may be preſerved from 
T if every 
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every Malignant Air, without any fidti-i 


rious Sympathy or Antipathy. 

Antidotes are general, and ſpecial, or 
ſpecifick ; they are general which reſiſt 
every Poiſon ; they are particular, which 
are appropriated only to certain Poiſony, 
That it may be rightly explained how An- 
tidotes do work upon Poiſon, and how 
they hinder its operation, we muſt ſup- 
no that all Potſons and Toxicks, are 
reducible -to two kinds the firſt doth 
conſiſt of emancipated Atoms, which are 
_ properly Poiſons 3 under the ſecond, are 
comprehended Toxicks, as Sublimate, and 
the like; and that conlilts in ſharp pene- 
trating, cutting Particles; ſuch as the 
Particles of Fire, which Burn, Ulcerate, 
+ and Tear the.inward parts of the Perſon 
' who takes them: Theſe things being 
ſuppoſed, it will be no hard matter to 

explain the Nature of Antidotes. 
Having made this difference between 
Poiſons and Toxicks, it 1s certain, that 
there are Antidotes againſt Poiſons, and 
that they are diverſe, according to the 
diverſity of the Toxicks : Hence we ſee 
that Triacles, of all the Antidotes which 
we have, is moſt proper, and moſt ſpe- 
cifick againſt the Poiſon of Vipers, be- 
cauſe Triacle ts made of Vipers fleſh, and 
the emancipated Atoms proceeding from 
| it, 
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(it, finding the Particles of that Fleſh, fit > 
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to receive them, do adhere to them, 
and are imbodied with them, and in this 
manner loſing their motion, they lay a- = 
fide their malignity, and remain fixed: - 
and quiet, in the ſame Condition as they- 
were, before their emancipation, they - 
can no longer offend the Heart, or - 
effet any Diviſion of it ; ſo it is inthe 
caſe of Peſtilent Poiſons, which we draw 

as we ſuck inthe Air, wherein, after a © 
great Contagion, theſe emancipated A+ 
toms are found, and with whom, they 
enter into our Bodies. | 

Triacle, and Cordial ConfeCtions, are ©_ 

commonly uſed ; whoſe Corpuſcles are 
diſpoſed and figured in ſuch a faſhion, 


throughall the Parts of our Body,are con- 
nexed with,and do wholy adheretothem; * 
whence there is a full and abſolute Cure, 4 
or partly; which allays the violence ©: 
of the Diſtemper : But without doubt, : 
or contradiction, the true. Antidote of <-+ 
the Plague, is changing of the Air, or=.©. © 
correcting of it by-good Scents, which 
being attracted within us, together with © 
the Air, do attemper and correct it, * © 
and their Corpuſcles do check the-im- © = 
patience,. and the .too-free motion of 


_ 


the emancipated Atoms, I 
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> The Poiſon of a Mad Dog is very 
>=>»hard to be cured ; and as that ſort of 
_* Madneſs is accounted incurable, and js 
Spublickly attended with a very deadly 
- and fatal iſſue, we are forced to bind 
> thoſe who are infected or ſuſpefted, and 
> *at length to ſmother them between two 
> Feather-beds. 

- . Theordinary Remedy is to ſend them 
”, to the Sea, to throw them into it ſeveral 
2 times: Experience teaches us that that 
.- kind of Reinedy 1s not altogether uſe- 
— leſs, but is tro be accounted amongf 


_ 
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® = be not altogether infallible. The an- 
> tipathy of the Sea-water hath no roam 


2 the confirmation of this praitice : There- 
 forel ſay, that, according to our Princi- 
> Ples, the emancipated Atoms procee- 
N dingfrom the ſpittle of the mad dog,whik 
* they penetrate the fubſtance of the Brain, 


- be turned round its foldings, to enter 


-» motion, . ſo that they cannot enter into 
|, © the Cavities of it, nay and they are 
> thrown partly out by thoſe ſtrug- 
2 lings which the Patient muſt neceſſart- 

Iy ſuffer when he is caſt into the Sea: 
+I do not, nor will not deny, but that 


thoſe which are moſt ſafe, though it 


* here, -and it were vain to alledpe it in 


>> or at leaſt begin to penetrate it, or to [2 


- into its Cavities, are interrupted in their{$* 
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: | Fenerial, which is called the French diſ- | 
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there Ca 4 Cons. or _— procee-G* , 
ding from the Froth of the Sea, which : 
entring into the Patients body thro? the 
Pores , made open by the agitation, 
or by breathing in of the Air, and being 
comunicated to the blood, do with their 


cubicular figures, fix and withſtand the © y 


emancipated Atoms which produce the 


madneſs or nearly diſpoſe the body to it: RW 
To comprehend in a word all that can be >» 


faid- concerning this matter, whatſoever 
can heal or give eaſe to a Diſtemper {0 
dangerous, 1t does it only by hindr:ng the - 
Motion of thoſe looſed Atoms, or by "quite p 
expelling them ont of the body. | 


The. ſame thing may be ſaid of the & 


third ſort .of Poiſon, that is, the * 


eaſe, That alſo hath its general and- 


ſpecifick Antidotes : Quick-filver is com- > 
monly uſed for this buſineſs, and that” 
by reaſon of that antipathy which is ? 
betwixt it and the diſeaſe, it is moſt cer- -: 


ol held to be the one only Remedy for=. 

: Others uſe Sudorificks, as Guajacum, }. 
Saf aparille or animal or Mineral Bezvar, 4 
or the ſalt of Vipers : Others are only 3 
contented with one Remedy, which is --- 
Mercury perfected by Nature, and ra- -- 


dically divided by Art; alſo the more 


nd 
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induſtrious do uſe Philoſophical water, 
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prepared from'the ' "Beams of the Sun 
and Moon. 

But tho? we may provide an excel- 
tent Remedy againſt this Diſtemper ; 
nevertheleſs it muſt be confeſſed, that 
it is not radically taken away, but by 
the help of thoſe things which expel 
the Yenerial emancipated Atoms, from 
the Centre to the Circumference, whe- 
ther it be done by ſweat, or by an in- 
ſenſible tranſpiration; this doth not 
happen by Antipathy, or ſome occult 
quality, but by the motion of the Par- 
ticles of the Medicine, which ſtrike 
againſt theſe miſerable Atoms, and 
drive them out by thoſe moſt conve- 

'. Nient ways, that is, the Pores of our 
Body. 

Therefore let us proceed to thoſe 

 Antidotes which are oppoſite to Toxicks, 


" 


lity, but by their different figures: 
Therefore who will ſay that Milk hath 
an averfion to. Sublimate or Arſenick 
though. it be a moſt ſpeedy Remedy, 
and that no lefs than Oyl which doth 
refilt Poyſon, becauſe deſcending, into 
the: Ventricle, and in its paſſage touch- 
ing the Gullet and: the orifice of the 
Ventricle, as well as Milk doth leſſen 
- the motion of the Corpuſcles of the 
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not by Antipathy, or ſome occult qua- | 
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Poiſon, and blunts the ſharp points and 
corners of them, and defends all thoſe 
Parts. But of all things a Vomit is moſt 
uſeful in this Caſe, being aſliſted with 
the help of Milk, or Oyle Slackning the 
Tunicles of the Stomach, and making 
the Pallage more caſie : For if a Vomit 
ſhould be given without ſmoothing and 
beſmearing the Paſſage, the Venome in 
coming out would Excoriate all the 
parts that it touched, by its ſharp-poin- 
ted, Saw-like, and Hooked Particles ; 
which are covered by the Particles of Oyl 
or Milk going out with them, and are 
ſo prohibited and hindred from hur- 
ting. 

In the Concluſion of this Chapter I do 
obſerve, that Corrupt Humoars in our 
Body (as Phyſicians do affirm to us) do: 
degenerate into Poiſons and Toxicks,but 


they are ſilent as to the Reaſon of this 


Confuſion, and all the manger of avoiding 
it. Firſt, they aſcribe this Corruption 
to External Cauſes, or to inward Occult 
and Maligne Qualities, or to the exceſs 
of certain Qualities, (as Cold, Hot, Dry, 
Moiſt) or to certain unwholeſom Diet, 

and to ill Digeſtion, or laſtly, to Ob- 
{truCtions, hindring the neceſlary diſtri- 
bution of them : But truly it is not de- 
monſtrated from thence, uu crude _ 
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an undigeſted Diet,or Corrupt Humoury, 
dp degenerate into Poiſon, therefore the 
true Cauſe of this thing, and 'the ſolid 
Reaſon of it, muſt be enquired into. 


To this purpoſe,l do ſuppoſe,that the 


Homours or Nouriſhment being any man- 


ner of way divided, may be fſatd'to be: 


Corrupted, becauſel acknowledge no dit- 
ference between a diviſion and a corrup- 
tion of a thingzbut in a ſeparation which 
1s not total, there remain ſome Bodies 
which are neither Poiſons, nor Toxicks, 
though they Oppreſs and Obſtruf the 
Parts, and hinder the intercourſe-of the 
Spirits, as it happens in Phlegm, Melan- 
cholly, and Slimy Humours, which are 


joyned with the Earthy part of the Ex-.|. 


crements. Beſides theſe Bodies, there are 
other Gorpuſcles which with their Hooks, 
Sharp points,and Stings, do pierce, prick, 
and penetrate Man's Body, and the Mem- 
branes of it, as alſo the Veins, Muſcles, 
-andNerves,anddo Corrode the Stomach; 
and-in the ſame manner with Poiſon, de 
occaſion Ulcers,Impoſthumes,and Puſtles, 


'Eheſe are thoſe which the Phyſicians do. 


call ſharp, biting and Chollerick Hu- 
mours; whereof ( that I may end this 


Fradt concerning Sympathy and Antipa-. 


thy, and the Attions depending thereon, 
and without theſe Occult Cauſes aſfign a 


true. 
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true and an Efficient Cauſe of all our Di- 
ſtempers ) I am compelled to treat is a 
Chapter by it ſelf, and in that which fol- 
lows ſhall be delivered the General means 


- whereby the Cauſes and Roots of all 


Diſeaſes may be Removed. 


CGHAP. XV. 
The True Cauſe of our Diſeaſes. 


£; {gr Effects of our Diſeaſes are perni- 
cious, and have their Origine ei- 
ther from within or without ; the Cauſes 
of then-ſometimes are ſo obſcure, that the 


ho — 


. Original of them cannot be diſcovered ; 


and though we define a Diſeaſe to be adiſ- 
poſition againſt Nature, or an inordinate. 
Conſtitution of thoſe Qualities which are 
Conſtituenr.of a Right Temperature, yet. 
for all this, we are not Wiſer or more 
Learned than we were before : Therefore 
after have Diſcourſed Phyſically of the. 
Cauſes of our Diſeaſes in General, it 
will not be amiſs to trace out the Particu- 
lar Cauſes of them. 

That. this Doctrine which may be ac- 
counted -new.,, may the better be- under - 
ſtood, I ſuppoſe;that we are never ſubject 


'tq any -Diteaſe, but whoſe immediate 


Cauſe 
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2ly.ThisPoiſon conſiſts.only in emancipa- 
ted Atoms, and Toxicks in looſned Cor- 


puſcles. 3/y, Theſe Atoms are not eman- } 


cipated; nor theſe ſharp Corpuſcleslooſ- 


ned, but.in the Corruption of Bodies. 4/y. 


Corruption is nothing but a Total or Par- 
tial Diviſion and ſeparation of Bodies. 51y. 
There is no new Generation by which a 
new Body is made, but by aprecedent cor- 
ruptionorDiviſion ofanother Body, which 
ceaſes to be in Nature, when one or more 
other Bodies poflefs the Room of ic. So 
when Meat 1n the Stomach is turned 
into Chyle, when the Chyle in the Li- 
ver, and the Branches of the Yena Porta 
is changed into Blood, and laſtly, when 
the Blood is changed into our Sufſtance, 
as Fleſh, Muſcles, Nerves, and other 
Parts. of our Body, by the laſt degree 
of Concoction, there is neceſſarily a 
Corruption of the Meat, which begins 
to be divided and ſeparated by Chew- 
ing of it in the Mouth, and it is digeſted 
and ſeparated, or Corrupted in the Ven- 
tricle : Chyle, to the end it may be tur- 
ned into Blood, 1s altered in the Bran- 
ches of the ena Porta,and the Meſeraick 
Veins; and thence it is wholly and per- 
tectly Digelted, that is, Corrupted; Con- 
octed, and Divided, in the Liver, mw; 


— 


Cauſe is either ſome Poiſon or Toxick. 
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1c that hath loſt ſomething of its own 
Subſtance, The Blood deſigned for Fleſh, 
is filtred out of the Veins into the Arte- 
ries, and Circulates until it be ſaſicient- -* 
ly purged, and freed from Foreign Bo- 


dies, and then it is changed into the Sub- \,- | 


6 
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ſtance of our Body. 

This Doctrine being ſuppoſed) I ſay 
there are made in us Three Principle 
Corruptions, which are the ConcoCtions 
or Digeſtions whereof we ſpeak : and I ſay 
moreover, that there are Atoms in every 
one of them, which are emancipated and 
looſed,as likewiſe Corpuſcles, flying and_ 
deſerting more or leſs, as the Digeſtion 
is the better performed, that 1s, as the 
Pure is more rightly ſeparated from the 
Impure. 

Therefore it follows, that we cannot 
be nouriſhed, unleſs we take together in- 
to our Bodies the Cauſes and Seeds of 
many Diſeaſes ; It follows likewiſe, that 
theſe Diſcaſes are diverſe, according to 
the difference of the Corruptions of the 
emancipated Atoms, or the looſed Cor- 
puſcles, and that theſe Atoms are Pol- 
ſons, and the Corpuſcles Toxicks,which 
do produce Diſeaſes by their violent Mo- 
tion,.. and they labour fo with Reite- 
rated Corruptions, that they deprave, 
ſeparate, and divide all the Parts of our 
Body. Here 


% 
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Here we may. behold the juſt Cauſe of 
the Pains of the Stomach, and of the 
Wind Chollick, and alſo of the Wind 
proceeding from the firſt ConcoCtion of 
our Meat in the Stomach, theſe- wmds 
are the Corpuſcles or the more ſubtile 
Parts of that Corrupted Nouriſhment; 


and when. the more ſubtile and ſharp 
Corpuſcles are received into the Body, 
they do, proportionably to the Nouriſh- 
ment which is taken, produce moſt trou- 
bleſome and dangerous Pains, and velli- 
 cations,ſuch as we obſerve in. the Chollick. 
And if it ſhould happen, that amongſt 
Corpuſcles there ſhould be abundance of 
 emancipated Atoms, they do ordinarily 
betake themſelves to the Brain, whence 
do ariſe Apoplextes, and Lethargies; or 
if they penetrate into the Muſcles and 
Nerves, they accaſion the Palſie, which 
Ordinarily follows theſe bilious Chollicks. 
This Indiſpoſition degenerates the Diſ- 
eaſe into a Vomiting, and Looſneſs,when the 
Wind or the ſubtile Particles, the looſed 
Corpuſcles, and the cugncipares Atoms 
are ſo plentiful, that al} the Symmetry 
+ of the Humours, the intercourſe of the 
Natural Spirits,and the whole Anatomy 
of the Body are averthrown by them ; 
whence it is conſpicuous,what great Con- 
fuhops, Winds, Vapours, and little 
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Bodies, and depraved Atoms are capa- 
bte of producing in our Bodies :- And 
that I have concluded upon- good Rea- 
ſons, That there is Poiſon to be found in 
all ourDiſeaſes;whether we confiderthem 
m their Beginning,when we perceive our 
ſelves grieved, indiſpoſed, and to have 
loſt our Appetite; or that -we take a 
view of them in their progreſs, when 
thoſe Winds, thoſe little Bodies or lit- 
tle Atoms are advanccd in the Body, and 
do work a Diyilion ;, or laſtly, if we 
conſider the end, when theſe Poiſons 
and Toxicks, and theſe Corpuſcles being 
freed from their Chains,and theſe eman- 


cipated Atoms bear the ſway,by the con- 


fution of the Principal Operations, they 
are the Cauſe of Death.. 

In the ſecond Digeſtion, which is in 
the Liver, we find Winds and Vapours, 
which are calked Flatxs*s ; and ſome- 
times thoſe looſe Corpuſcles, and alfo 
the emancipated Atoms 3 theſe Winds 
do produce a murmur and Flatus about 
the Liver, Spleen, Hypocondria, and 
the Reins; and the Corpuſcles which 
are lodged there, do prick and exulce- 
rate the inward Wrts, and are the Cau- 
ſes of Impoſthumes{hich are ſo hard to 
be Cured, 

Befdes the emancipated Atoms Fly- 
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ing,do ſometimes aſcend up to the Head, 
where they beget Vertigo's and Buzzing 
in the Ears; and alſo Convulſions by their 
vellications _in the principal of the} B 
Nerves ; Thence proceed Epileplie, and þ oj 
otherDiſcaſes, which have the ſame malig-] g 
nity;which in the Opinion of all Men, be. | ri 
ing not a Quality, is a Poiſon, that is, || 0 
the Atoms of the Blood are emancipa- 
ted, which are a Poiſon to the Brain, 
and eſpecially to the Membranes and 
Nerves. 

From the ſame Fountain proceed Sha- 
kings, and the duplications of continuant 
Fevers, as the Periodick Fits of intermit- 
tent Fevers do happen from looſed Cor- 
puſcles and Atoms which are emancipa- 
ted in the firſt Digeſtion in the Sto- 
mach, by reaſon of a Fermentation 
which they make. Theſe looſed Bodies 
are allo the Cauſes of Swellings in the 
Feet, Hands, and other Parts; as In- 
flammations, Eryſipela's,as alſo Itch and 
{ore Puſcles do ariſe from Atoms which 
are emancipated in the laſt Digeſtion ; 
as for the Dropſie we may ſay that it de- 
rives its Original from Atoms which 
are emancipared in the firſt and ſecond 
Concoctton, for they penetrate the ſub» | / 
ſtance of the Liver, and render it unfit 
to produce a well conſtituted Blood. 

Sudden 
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* Sndden death is often - occaſioned by 


the ſudden motion of the flying Atoms, 
which eſcape in the circulation of the 
Blood, and the emancipated Afoms 


opening the heart, and by this paſſage” 
gtving an opportunity to the vital Spi- 
rits to make their eſcape, is the cauſe 
of that preſent death which follows it. 
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Of the Cauſes of our Health. 
F that be true, which ſuppoſe, That 


all our Diſeaſes do not ariſe from 


Natural Qualities, nor from Antipathy, 
which is in the nouriſhment we take ; 
and that they are nothing elſe but a 
confuſion, and an inordinate conſtitu- 
tion of the Spirits, hamours and parts, 


and that this confuſion doth proceed -* 


from the, impetuous and allorderly 


motion of the Winds, Corpuſcles and }: 
emancipated Atoms, as I faid before: .: 
Then it 1s certain that our health, . 


which conſiſts only in the juſt inter- © 
courſe of the Spirits, and a proporti- 


onate mixture of the humours, doth not . 


proceed but from things conſtituting = 


and preſerving this jult temperament, 
and * 
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| and by the ſame it. is conſerved. * 
As there are many things which 
deſtroy Health, ſo there are'alſo a 
great number of thoſe things which 


reſtore and confirm it. The things' 


which. deſtroy it, are thoſe which ra- 
riffie the humours, and- occaſion winds 
which diſſolve bodies, and do emanct- 
pate Atoms: Thoſe which reſtore it, 
are ſuch things, or ſuch remedies, which 
hinder the diviſion, rarefaction, and dif- 
ſolution of the Humours and: Parts of 
our body, or ſince 1t happens that 
neceſlarily there is a corruption in 
every digeſtion, and a diviſion of the 
aliment, chyle, and the blood, as we 
obſerved before from the ſame Prin- 
ciple, it neceſſarily follows, that every 
thing that preſerves Health, hinders the 
alteration of it, and allo reſtores It, 
being loſt, which drives out of the 
body theſe Winds, theſe Corpuſcles, or 
theſe tnjurious Atoms : And that alfo 
which removes theſe Seeds, or internal 
Principles of our Diſeaſes out of our 
Bodies, doth not produce that Effect 
by a certain Vertue, or Phyſical quality, 
or - by a certain Antipathy, as it is ſaid 
of Rubarb and Senna, but by motion 
and ation which is made- upon thefe 


rarified bodies, theſe looſed Corpuſeles, 


or 


\ 


ſe, 


or  emancipated Atoms, , proceeding 
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from every digeſtion in the bodies of 
thoſe which .are moſt healthful. 
This Motion is performed either by 


| Purgatives or Emeticks, or by Sudori- 


ficks, the two former of theſe are fitred 
to eject thoſe which ariſe from the 
firſt and ſecond digeſtion, and Sudorj- 
ficks do expel Corpuſcles or Atoms of 
the third digeſtion, but here is noroom 
to ſhew the differences of theſe Re- 
medies; however we mult trace out 
the manner of thoſe Operations. 

I faid a while that Medicaments do 
operate only by a vellication of Mem- 
branes, Nerves, and Fibres, and which is 
produced by ſharp Corpuſcles flowing 
from the Medicines, and ſticking to the 
aforementioned parts, whoſe motion is 
communicated to the ſubtle Foreign bo- 
dies, that is, the Excrements of every 
particular digeſtion, whereby theſe mat- 
ters are driven forth the neareſt and 
moft commodious way for evacuation. 
Ple make an end of this Chapter, with 
an Example of a familiar Remedy, by 
Means whereof every man may pre- 
ſerve his Health, without either blee- 
ding .or Purging; nevertheleſs, 1 do 
alow that bleeding lometimes is neceſſa- 


Ify, and very uſeful to evacuate thoſe 


emancipated 
b 
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emancipated Atoms or Corpuſcley, 
which are looſed in the veins, from - the 
digeſtion in the Liver, eſpecially wheq 
they being ſhut up, and cannot find 
their way out, they ſtick to the Pleuri 
Membrane, and prick and vellicate it, 
and thereon produce an inflammation, 
known by thename of Plenrifie, There- 
fore in this Diſtemper, as alſo in con- 
tinual Fevers, Bleeding and Sudori- 
ficks are by no means to be omitted, 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of ufing 
Purgative Remedies or Emeticks, to 
evacuate earthy Excrements, . as flegime 
and flimy humours ariſing ' from the 
rſt digeſtion; and alſo Seroſities or 
Choller, and Melancholly being the Ex- 
crements of the ſecond Concoction, ' bur 
becauſe the defects 'of the firſt Con-| 
coction are not mended or repaired in 
the ſecond; and the firſt is more per- 
feft, as the Ventricle is more pure 
and more clean, and cleared -of that 
viſcous Flegm which diſturbs its a&i- 
on, and hinders digeſtion, Without 
either envy or prejudice, I do here 
produce a vulgar Remedie as moſt 
uſeful to preſerve. or reſtore Health, 
if it be rightly uſed as it ſhould bey 
as.I have found it by experience, beſides: 
that it maniteſts the Truth of my Prin-! 
- | clples, 


ea © © & 
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ciples, which _— every evyacuati- 
on to be made by motion and vellica- 
tion of the ſharp Corpuſcles or pene- 
trating Atoms; 

Therefore I take every morning a 
Gooſe Feather 3 fit and ſlender, as it 
is in its own Nature, I put this gently 
into my mouth, and I thruſt it further 
to my jaws, and hold it there for ſome 
time, and I draw backwards and for- 
wards, and I perceive a vellication made 
by the Feather on my Jaw, Palate, and 
the other Parts adjoyning , and likewHte 
after this vellication, I do obſerve that 
Water, Phlegm, and viſcous humours, 
being diſſolved, do flow in great quan- 


- | tity for the ſpace of a quarter of an 


hour ; And all this is done without 
any violence or danger, hereby I find 
that the Head is lightſome, and the Sto- 
mach freed and disburthened, and that 
thereby the Appetite is increaſed, and 
that the Corpuſcles which before aſcen- 
ded to the Brain by way of Vapours 
are evacuated, incarcerated, or inyol- 
ved in the viſcuous humours which are 
lowing, and afterward the firſt di- 
geſtion is- better made; and it is eyi- 
denced by experience, that as the ven- 


4 tricle is leſs burdned, ſo our Sleep is 
| longer, ſweeter, and leſs interrupted : 


Were 
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Were it not that I fear to'exceed thoſe 
bounds which I propoſed to my ſelf, 
I could make many uſeful Obſervatt 
ons. upon .this Subject. But I muſt 
remember that I do not ſpeak of Me. 
dicine, Remedies, Health, and Diſeaſes, 
but by chance and occaſionally, and it 
is ſuſfictent, if I oblige the Publick and 
the Learned with the Doctrine of Atoms, 
and that I be helpful. tro Them as well 
-as to the Sick, by the means of thoſe 
Remedies which, I diſcover, and whick 
I freely propoſe: And though I offer 
many things -which were neither faid, 
taught, nor writ before'; nevertheleſs. Ine 
I beg the Readers pardon, for that I le 
add no more to this matter, for I am Jra 
afraid if I ſhould, to be tedious to him | in 
and if I have enlarged my ſelf too far, Ip 
| hope he will forgive me; it were. [Fc 
hard to ſay leſs of theſe things, except 
2 man would fay nothing at all of them, JFc 
beſides that it 1s grateful to every man Þ me 
to ſpeak and write of thoſe things which. I T: 
he loves, and are agreeable with his. Ju 
Profeſſion, [be 


£ 


. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


of Formal, Exemplar ry, and Material 
Cauſes. 


Orm and Formal Cauſe is one and 
the ſame "thing z and when we 
fay there are two ſorts of Forms, that 
is only according to our manner of 
conceiving things. So we ſay there are 
two forts of Formal Cauſes, the Sub- 
ſtantial and Accidental. | 
But all' theſe Forms are imaginary, 
neither do true Philoſophers acknow- 


[ledge any other Subſtance to be in Natu- 
| ral Compounds, than Matter,except only 


in man; nor any other Form than the di- 
ſpoſition of: the Parts, becauſe all theſe 
Forms ate altogether uſeleſs. 
Moreover theſe great Sticklers for 
Forms, cannot ſay what they would 
mean by a Subſtantial or Accidental Form, 
Therefore we do with a great deal ot 
Juſtice lay aſide: theſe fiftitious Forms, as 


[being but Chimeras, and of no uſe. 


The Exemplary Cauſe may be refer- 


red to the formal, becauſe it is the Idea 
Jand inward form of that which we frame 
Jin our Spirit; ſq the formal Cauſe of a 
PIRure, (1s the diſpoſition of. its parts, 


wo F according 
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according to the diſpoſition and ordina, 
Tion which'it then had in the Spitit of the 
Painter. The ſame may be ſaid of all ra- 
tional. Agents,. which are. endued with || v 
underſtanding. ] 

There 1s no difference be twixt Matter || ti 
and.a 4aterial.Cauſe, and there are twg || ri 
forts of material.Cauſes, as well as of mat: | r 
ter j That is'theFirſt matter, out of which | © 
all bodies are compoſed, and into which, | t 
by an Univerſal Diviſion, they may be | t 
reduced ; the Second, is nothing elſe but | c 
Bodies made of the frlt, and upon'which'} t 
the efficient Cauſes do exerciſe: their 
activities. 2d 

Therefore it is apparent, That there is 
nothing intheWorld,but what is a Com- 
pound, and that there is no Compound 
without) matters/It is alfo-certainy' That | 
there is nothing made without anEfhcient - 
Cauſe, which acts upon Compounds and 
deſtroys them, that of them others may | - 
" be made; becauſe the matter of the firſt, | 
ſerves for the compoſition. of the ſecond; | 
the Matter 'which 'goes to' the compoliti- 
on of the firſt: and ſecond; ' is 'the- firſt” 
Matter, or. Material Cauſe of the- Com- 
pound, and that Matter which ſerves'the”; 
Efficient Cauſe for a.SubjeCt and Patienty' 
is called the Second Matter. - *-+; 

Both'of them may dean eMciciit ae! 
or : 


* pF 
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fsr Compounds do act upon one ano- 
ther, -as-the Elements which drive one 


another backwards and forwards ; that 
which drives another is called the Agenr, 
3s that which is driven is called the Pa- 
tient; and if there be any thing which 
reſiſts it, and drives back another, this 
regreſs of the motion is czlled a readti- 
; ſo one and the ſame thing, may be 
the Subject and cauſe of Motion ; and 
that to give and receive, being the Prin- 
ciple of Agent and Patient, may Be at 
the ſame time, vav't in divers reſpects. 


LE ——— —_ —— 


CHAP. XVIIL 


of the. firſt Matter. 


LL Philoſophers 4o. rtinkabuty 
agree, That there is a firff Aatrer 


in the "World . which was produced \ 


from the beginning, and tho? It can never 
be altered by any - Change,” yet it' is. to 


be: ſen in all the : Generations and: Cor? 


ruptions which are -in Nature;' ' this 
doth ſuppoſe, that the firſt Matter did ©* 


exiſt betore the Generation of the Com | 


4 fill Eng; and ſurvives the =o 1 <| 
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pound- wherein it/is found, and that. i 
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"tion of it; as fire is made of Chips, the} - 


Matter of the Fire was in the Chips, and 
4t is found partly in- the-Fire, partly 


4n the Smoak,and partly alſo in the Aſhes 


It is agreed by all Men, That nothing 
is made out of nothing, and that there 
1s nothing in Nature, which-can be re- 
duced into nothing, ſo that the firſt re- 
mains one, and the ſame in all the Revo- 
Iutions which do happen. Therefore in 
reſpect of Matter, we may juſtly ſay, 
that there. 1s nothing new in the World, 
ſince the. Creation of it, and that this 
Matter,in its Nature, is incorruptible, fo 
_ that to explain-the Eſſence of this firſt 
Matter, is al, and the one only difficulty : 
If we hearken to Ar:fotle, he makes It the 
"Subje&t of all Forms, and that It is 
nothing but a paſſive Power, or a meer 
Capacity of producing, and receiving 
them-in its Bofom ; He ſays in another 
Place, that Matter in it ſelf hath neicher 
quality nor. quantity, nor any Eſſence, 
beſide that which it received from that 
Form which perfected it :. But this expli- 


cation gives us-no Idea of Matter, nei- - 


ther doth 1t-teach us any thing of the na- 
ture of it ; on the other hand, according 
to. this Doftrine, we may ſay that Mat- 
ter is ſomething, and we may fay at the 
ſame-time, that it is.nothingz and that 
| iviikes + /G- linac +/J nc; 2M 
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ne it gives that Being to Form, and receives: 
the ſame from it; and laſtly, that it hath” 
| diſtinft parts without any quantityzwhich 
ſeems to be impolſlible. 

They were more ia the right, who 
faid, That the firſt Matter was nothing, 
elſe but the firſt Elements, into which 
Compounds by-a total diſſolution are 
reduced, alſo theſe Elements ought to 
be ſimple, and indiviſible, for other- 
wiſe, the firſt Elements are not ſuch as. 
we ſuppoſe them to be : It follows, from-: 
this Doctrine, that neither Water, nor 
Air, nor Earth, nor Fire, are the firſt 
. | Elements of things, becauſe they are- 
» | Gompounds: Therefore we muſt look 
| ont for other Elements, which are imple 
. | and indivifible; thoſe things which the 
- | Chymiſts would fain eſtablith, that is, 
x Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, cannot be 

taken for the Firſt Elements of Bodies, 
lince they are but Compounds of 'many 
other Bodies. I am-of the ſame Opinion - 
@ncerning Deſcartes his three Elements; 
which he would have to be the principles of 
things, which 1s-impoſlible, uſe they 
are diviſible. 

Therefore we muſt acknowledge, that. 
only ſimple and indiviſibleAtoms, are the 
firſt Matter, apd firſt-Principles and Ele- © 7, 
ments whereofBodies are compoſed;Outot 
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þ ” theſeAtoms ISSN! made,outofth 
> 5- Corpuſcles ſinall Maſſes, out of Maſles gres 
p ter parts, & then of theſe parts greaterBe. 
dies. whereof the Univerſe doth conſiſt; 
In the ſame manner, going backward in an 
analytical method,the World is divided in, 

NN to great Bodies, thoſe into parts, parts inty 
1 < ſmallMaſſes, Maſſes intoCorpuſcles,and laſt. 
I 3 ly,theſeCorpuſcles are dividedintoAtomy, 
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Of Atoms and their. Nature. 


4? Hat we may ſolidly eyince the ex- 
% iſtency of Atoms, we mult ſup- 
r 'paſe, that every compound may be divi- 
of ded into ſo many parts, as'there are 
which make the compound, Therefore di- 
viſion ought neceſſarily to ceaſe, when 
} there isa failure of parts to be divided ; | 
I on the other ſide, there is no end of i it, 

| 9. as long as.there are Particles to be divi- 

© ded one of the two we muſt- allo 

| TH that is, elther that a body cannot be 
Ro xactly divided, but that there always 
remain diyiſi ble parts in infinitum ; or, 

* that there are parts after a certain num- 
is ber of Diviſions, which will not admit 
& any further diviſi on; Ariſtotle ſtands for 
the. tYmers Baa Feſendur ang and the Anci- | 

RY Ee. Ae; 67 ” 9 we- CI 
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hs &:t PhiloſSphets do defend the w/o , 
rez || and according to this lalt Doctrine, at- iT 
'Be.fſ ter all the Diviſions are made, nothing; vol 
can remain beſides Atoms, that i Is, indi- - 
1anf vitble Beings, which are the firſt Ele- ſ 


lin. Þ ments of Natural Bodies, D 
ntof} | 1 confeſs, it is hard'to imagin a-cor- » ; 
aſt. | poreal-thing to be indiviſible, becauſe we _, > 
ms, | ſee nothing in this World, which is not ? k. 
+. | diviſible, but this makes nothing againſt ' Y 


= | Atoms, which are Corporeal, becauſe © N 
they compoſe Bodies, and are Indiviſi ble, 
becauſe they are the firſt, and moſt fi mple Ig 
Elements of Bodies : Hence ariſes ano- 

x. | ther difficulty, becauſe it cannot be ea- © þ 

p- | fily explained; after what manner a 4. 

l- | thing that 4s: diviſible, is compoſed of _? © 

e þ parts which are indiviſible.. O | & NY 

i- [mpartial minds donot find ſo-muchdiffi- ., 

n | culty inconceiving this matter,as thoſedo,. , 

:- whofollow the prejudices whichthey have * 3 

\ | received: Firſt, theſe Men whoarethus fo - ts 

prepoſſeſled, do not conſl der, that there 

; | are many things which eſcape our Senſes, ? N 

» | and yet are moſt-real. Secondly, the: FE 

; | do-notconſider that that which compo- *\, Þ 

| ſes a Body, ts not a compound, as we ſee hy 3 

that Unicy makes. number, tho? it elf  ? 

be not a nuinber : Letters, whereof 

Nouans and -words are framed, yet are < 

Frmng the one nor wm other. Thedrops 
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of Water. whereof Rivers do conſift, arg 
not Rivers, ſo Atoms though they are 


inviſible and indiyiſible, yet they com» | 


"O Bodies Which” are viſible and diy 
ible. 

Ariſtotle and his Followers, do teach 
us, That a ſmall body, as for Example, a 
_ Miller Seed, is diviſible in 57forirum, and 
that it contains an infinite number of 
Parts; which being ſuppoſed, it may be 
concluded, that there are as many parts 
1n the Millet Seed; as there are in the 
whole Terreſtrial Globe : Alfo accor- 
ding to this Opinion, we muſt grant, 
- That a Body cannot be divided into az 
many parts, as really it may, and that 
Reither the hither or further end of a ſtaff 
can be found, nor that there is a Circle 
or perfett Piramid, nor that the parts 
of a Body can be immediately dit1ded. 
All which conſequences as they are abſo- 
lutely neceſlary, fo they are all equally 
abſurd. 

Deſcartes did endeavour to free himſelf 
from this difficulty, by ſaying that the 
number of the parts of the Millet-Seed, 
was. neither finite, nor infinite; but on- 
ly that they were indefinite: But the 
evaſion .is ridiculous, and theſe two Phi- 
loſophers are forced to confeſs, that e- 
very part, of the Millet-ſeed hath its ex: 


tenſion, _ 
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tenſion, and” if their Number be either 


infinite or indefinite, then their exten- 


fons alfo will be either infinite or inde- 
finite at the leaſt, which-is abſurd to 
affirm. I add no more, to avoid Schola- 
ſtic Intricactes and -diſtintions, 


C H AP. XX. 


The Properties; Magnitude, Figare, 
Weight and Motion of Atoms. 


AY Atom is a corporeal —_—— 
A: - inviſible, and indiviſle: - Soladity 
conſtitutes its Eſſence, or eſſential pro- 
perty, which diſtinguiſhes it from Spi- 
rits and Vacuity, Which have no. power 
of reſiſting. 

Atomsdo neceſlarily-ayoid all ourSenſes; 
becauſetheſe arecompoſedof many diſtin&t 
and groſs parts, whoſe Object ought to be 
compoſed, e*re it can be perceived by. the 
external Organ, which nevertheleſs doth 
not deſtroy the truth and reality of A- 
toms, becauſe. ſmall Corpuſcles do eſcape 
opr Senſes,. as we obſerve in-Duſt which 
ſticks to our Cloaths, and alſo in the Cor- 
puſcles of a Ring, which is waſted :and 
diminiſhed by time and uſe, in the Cor- 
puſcles of a Stone, which is made. hollow 
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it in divers occult parts, in a Mite which 


cannot. be ſeen without the help-of 


a Microſcope, and laſtly, in ſmall Cor: 
puſcles, which are ſeen to move in a 


Chamber, by the help of the Sun-beams; 


that we may omit many others which 
are ſmaller, which without doubt we 


could fee, if our ſight was ſharper, asl. 


ſhall mention in my Arimadverſions a- 
bout Experiments of 14ſcroſcopes. 


Though Atoms are moſt ſubtle and 


inperceptible,. yet they -have their par- 
ticalar extenſion, . magnitude; and figute, 


from whence. their differences do ariſe; 


for [the figure of ſame of them is round, 
as the Atoms of Water , Oy, and 
Quick-S1lver ; others have cubicular fi- 
gures, ſuch are the Atoms of Sea-Wa- 


* fer: z and others are Pyramidal, as thoſe 


whereof Nitre. doth conſiſt ; there are 


their ſolidity,or inviſibility, and indiviſt- 


> bility(which are their inſeparableProper-. 
ties) are alike; ſo alſo it 

_differ in their figure and thickneſs, all 
> bodies would be of. the ſame likeneſs. 
p LE, e_ 6a 4 of dy RL}, '% —Weight 


they did not 


—_—_____ 


>- :-fome which have ſharp points like needles k 
>, 32as Fire, whence we are to ſuppoſe that. 
\ + there are others variouſly figured. 

- > . This Cifference is neceſlary to diſtinguiſh 
", : Compounds ; And as theſe Atoms, as to- 
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Weight is the Principle'-of the ſaid” ' 
Natural Motion, ipfomuch as it doth re- | 
{iſt a violent 'motion: That 1] mention 
here, that we may- know whether motion 
of Atoms hath an internal or anexternal-- 
Principle, or whether Weight be de- 
rermined only to- one Motion, or that 
it be indifferently inclined to many :©- 
And whether the ' motion of Atoms -do _. 
tend. to ſome Center : And whether 
it -be continyuant or interrupted: And-- 
laſtly, whether it be perpendicular .or 
horizontal; Parallel or declined, right 
or parabolical, or circular. 

In order to -refolve well this diffi- 
culty, I ſuppoſe that-Aroms may be 
conſidered in a double State, The Firſt 
State of them 1s before the Compoſi- 
tion -of the- bodies which. are made of 
them, - which may -be called - the State 
of. Liberty, : The other: is "that which 


- they 'have- in- the 'bodies which do con- 


fiſt -of them'; ' which may be termed 
the State of obligation or ſervitude. 
[f Attoms. be conſidered in their Firſt 
State, ther motion - is perpetual : So 
thitanAtom that is looſe and freed from 
any compoſition, Bs eſſentially 1a motion, | 
which ought- not in the leaſt to be won». 
dred'aty for Motion in reſpe& of. a 
free.Atom, --is the ſane [that Ubdes-- 
Wy ſtanding 
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ftanding is in reſpe&t; of an Ange, 
which 1s never without knowing, uw 
leſs his Intellett is borſhd and. clouded.” 

From this Principle is is. evident, That 
Atoms arg in continual motion, unlej 
they are hindred, or .that there is ſone 
obſtruction. in the way, Or that there ar: 
other . Atoms reſiſting, and npe_y_ | 
them, or that they find:fuch as will ſtick 
unto them, or that they inſinvate theny 
ſelves into theAtoms of certain bodies,or 
or that they. entcr..into ſame compoſiti.. 
on, whereby their motion. 1s ſtopped. 

_ NY Atoms in. Compounds 

are not. altogether void.,of motion, be- 

cauſe they are not fo ſtraitly imbodied 
together, but that they have ſome motion, 
like F:brgtions and Pa{pitations, according 
to the liberty which is granted them by 
_ "the diſſeminated, Vacuities z . nay, ſome | 
of them. ſomeximes. do attempt their e- 
* ſcape, ſpecialty! in porous bedies, which 

therefore are ſooner. corrypted and pe- 
riſh, than other Bodies which are more | 
ſolid, and more cloſe. It is yet more evi- 
dent in living bodies, out of which the 
animal Spirits, which are but the bodies. 
of Atoms, .and moſt fubtile- Corpuſcles, 
are diſlipated by tranſpiration, whence #-, 
liments. are neceſſarily requiſite, for. to. 
+ *pplx..the Spirits. of the whole body, 
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which are diſſipated by motion - and a» 
gitation. 

- This motion. of Atoms, or the -leaſt 
Corpuſcles,.in living bodies, may be des 
ſervedly accounted. the Image of their 
firſt liberty, and. tho? they do but ſeldom 
enjoy their. full liberty, yet they are apt 


_ to raiſe the. greateſt: commotions, in - or= 


der to be freed, and: -to-gain their liber- 
ty ; this is.the origine- of - many diſtem- 
$, as In Acute Fevers, the Atoms or | 
Corpuſcles of the boiling blood, or ob- 
ſtructed choller , are - carried. and dri- * 
ven into the Brain, where they produce. ( 
watchfulneſs, Deliriums, and Phrenſies. 
According . to this Principle, that 
which we ſaid before may be concluded, 
That many Diſtempers do ariſe from mi- 
wwe Corpuſcles, and emancipated.. Atoms, 
ForTheſe being driven forwards by other 
Atoms, and forced back; do run ints . 
the membranes., Perioftiam, Meninges,, 
or- inteſtines, and . cauſe Pains, which 


' theycaltthe Collick, Headach, Gouts and 


Rheumatiſins; . So that this: folution. oÞ 
Corpuſcles, and emancipation of Atoms 
in our Bodies, are: much. to be feared, 
and to prevent this danger, all motions 
of the body which are too violent, muſt 
be ayeided ; for theſe are the external 
canfe.of the confuſion of the yu 


| ( 110 ) 
and the emancipation of. the. Atorys. 

The emancipation of Atoms, and al- 
ſo of the- ſmall Corpuſcles, which! are 


compoſed of thoſe Atoms, are to be fea. 


red no leſs in the great than little World, 
for the Winds are nothing elſe but eman. 
cipated Atoms, which: by their impetuo- 
ſity, being driven backwards and for- 
wards, do: force all bodies which they 
meet with in their way : It 1s theſe A. 
toms which agitate the Air and the Sea, 
and cauſe Earth-quakes, and alſo over- 


turn all things which reſi{t-their motion: 


Therefore, the motions of Atoms, are 
neither -equal nor every. where alike, 
but they do vary according to the diver- 
ſity of Bodies whereby they are driven, 
or-as.the figures of -them are more or 
le{s fitted- for motion, or otherwiſe, ac- 
cording to the proportion of Vacuities, 


P: . Which are diſperſed in bodies; So that 


ſome Atoms are moved quicker, and 0+ 
thers ſlower, not becauſe. ſome. are hea- 
vier than. others, but becauſe they are 
driven backwards and forwards, or. are 
ſtopped. by others. which do. fix. them, 
with the greater or leſs violence. 


CHAP-. 
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CHAP. XXL 


a | Difficulties arifing from the Doftrane 
« | of Atoms. 

0- HE firſt which preſents it ſelf, is in 
r- relation to the Being and Nature 


2 4 of Atoms, therefore it 1s hard to con- 
- | ceive, that an Atom is corporeal and 
,. | material, and at the ſame time, that it is 
- | indiviſible, or that the ſame being indi- 
| viſible, ſhould at the ſame time have its 
© } groſineſs and extenſion ; but this diffi- 
» | culty proceeds from_nothing elſe, but 
- | the prejudice of our Senſes, which can 
- | conceive no Objects, bur as they are di- 
" #$ viſible and groſs, neither can they give 
to our Soul, (which is an indivilible be- 
ingy'an Idea of an indiviſible thing. 

It is only our Soul which is indivilible, 
as well as an Atom, is able to conceive 
the nature of them, which being eleva- 
| ted above the Senſes, can correct the 
| Errors of them ; therefore I ſay that an. 
Atom is not. a body, according to the 
Notion which we have of it; that it is 
a.compound Being; but I affirm it to be 
a. ſimple Being, and alſo Corporeal ;- 
{ that is to ſay, ſimple, becauſe it is indi- 
| vilible ; and corporeal, becauſe it hath a, 

certala. ' 
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» certain extenſion, and makes up the com... 
"8 poſition of bodies, which, in the total di- 
FF viſion of them, 2 are reduced again into 
/ Atoms. * V? 
5 ho There are two other difficulties which 
T 2. doariſe from the former, for, if an Av 
G, tom be- indiviſible, after what manner can 
>> We propoſe to our ſelves, that it hath 
-: extenſion, or how can- it be an ingre- 
> 7 dient in the compoſition of diviſible bo. 
> dies? -To which it is anſwered in few 
© Fords That. extenſion is according to 
the nature of the thing extended, for if 
'L = =the thing extended be diviſible, in the 
| 5% fame manner 1s the extenſion, and ſo-0n 
- the other ſide ſo it ts of the rationat : 
'© - Soul, which: is polleſſed of the whole 
: Efors and exerciſes its operations in al 
SC the parts of it, nevertheleſs it-is, ke an 
BS Atom, indivilible, and though it de dis 
[> . Viſible 1 in reſpect of the ſpace it occuples, 
| — yet it-hath-an internal extenſion, which 
3 Þ2 S is indiviſible : It is the ſame thing which 
Divines are forced to ſay of Angels, and 
>, ome Philoſophers, about their Phyſical | 
7 tumid' points, 
But ſome will fay, thatAtoms are like 
» neither to Souls, Angels, or Phyſica 
; Points, becauſe they have parts, and 
*, theſe have none, becauſe that which doth 
 eqnſilt of __ is ho E's follows Airy 
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that an- Atom is diviſible. To this 

difficulty, I anſwer with the Divines, 

That Angels and our Souls, which are Spi-? . 

rits z and alſo with Philoſophers, that ,” 

phyſical Points which are material, have XR 

no 7eal, but only potential parts, that is, <3 = 

an Angel and the rational Sou], in reſpect - \ 

of the operations which they exerciſe, 

and the ſpace which they occupy ; and 

the tumid points, in reſpedt. of the ſpace ? 

which they fillup : - Indeed an Angel and Y | 

the Soul have two powers, whereof the © 2 | 

ane is the Intelle&t, the other the Will: ,, * 

which being no more but an indivifible & | 

ſubſtance, which are capable of under-. r + 

ſtanding, and willing z yet no Man will < 
G 


\J. 


deny but that they, notwithſtanding x 
their indiviſibility (which at leaſt, is equal 3 
to the indiviſibitity of an Atom) do fill * 
up a diviſible ſpace; as no Man can Ta 

doubt, but that an Angel can be at the ©? : 
fame time. in the four corners of the : I 
Room, and likewiſe can bein the middle 4 , ; 
of it, and that it hath. a fourſquare bgure, x E 
by communication with the four: Angles I 
or Corners, and that it can quit this, J- 1* 
and afſume another figure at its pleaſure, ES 
which cannot be ſaid of tumid points, Þ 
and Atoms, which are deſtitute of Under- 1 L 

ſtanding and Will : The rational Soul 1% 
being equally indiviſiþle with an Atom, "4 < 

Ker 2 a'{ eget 1: THY Cert Angel, "3 
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"Angel, or point, doth wholly TY y 
great body, no leſs than it did then 
when the body wasilittle; therefore it 
does dilate it ſelf without being divided, 
becauſe in its nature it is ſimple and 
\. indiviſible, and 1s without diſtinct parts, 
This is the Opinion of 4r:totle,and in- 
deed it is the moſt common Opinion, 
Burt if the Soul were not by its own ſub- 
itance extended through the whole bo- 
dy, and had its ſeat only in the Heart, as 
Empeaocles would have it, or in the Spleen 
an and the Stomach, as Van Fichnont places 
Ps )it, or in the Glaudula Pinealis of the 
Brain, according to Carteſius, or in the 
Striate bodies 'of the Brain, -where the 
common ſenſe_is, or the ſenſe tr /elf,, ay 
Ir is-e2fled by way of excellenicy, and in 
the Callous parts, becauic rnere it forms 
the Ideas of things, and judges of them, 
and.in the cineritious part of the Brain, 
becauſe there it performs the funQions | | 
of the mzmory.,according to the Qpinton |, 
of Duncane 5; It is certain, that. all. theſe | . 
parts which are taken to be the feat of 
the Soul, are divifible, and- that they 
have diſtinCt parts and fgures; ſo the 
Soul, as it is indivilible,-occnpies a ſpace 
or place which 15 diviſible, whence l con- 
; clude, thattheindiviſibility deesnot hin- 
1h der,. but that a ſubſtance may have a cer- 
oY TY ates tar thy EX in. 
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tain indiviſible extenſion, but diviſible as 
to the place which it poſſeſles, or that 
it may have Angles and figures, in re- 
uae of place, though its ſubſtance ef- 
entally remain one, ſimple, and indivi- 
ſible > Delugo and his followers, do apply * 
this DoQrine to tumid points; and 
truly, I conceive | may take the ſame li- 
berty to apply it to Atoms ; from this 
Principle, which is,that an Angel, or the 
rational Soul, are neither more ſimple, 
nor more indiviſible thana material Atom . 
as we have ſuppoſed it, and laid it 
cown as a Principle. 

- TotheſeI add, that it is not ſuſhcient 
that any thing be diviſible becauſe ithath * 
Parts,* Hut they ovght to be | Phyſically 
diſtinct and joined Together by a Phyn= 
cs! Union, nor that each of theſe Parts * 
ſhould be. of the ſame Eſſence with the 
whale Compound whereof they areparts. Y 
But it- is certain that the Parts of ah + * 1 
JAtom are not: Phyſically diſtintt ; for k 
the one could neither be, nor ceaſe tobz q 
without the other, no more than the two.” 5 
Eſſential Perfections of Man, that is to 

be an Animal and. Rational- Creature: 

And briefly the Parts.of an Atom are the; % 
Parts of a Simple Being, - which ar? 1n 9 } 
Unity, but not in Union: and by Con-y : 
ſequence really inſeparable ; whichisno,,, @ * 
hindrance, SY 
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hindrance, but that the Mind of a Mah-| A 

may be able to conceive ſome kind of | 

interval, and ſome diverſity betwixt | re 

| The Parts of an Atom, in the ſame man- | th 

b ner as the Animal and Rational Na- || be 

tures are repreſented in a Man, as if I 8! 

they were two Phyſically diſtin things. Þ} u 

Gaſſendus Reaſons from another Prin: | th 

ciple which is very ſolid, andbuilt upon | be 
the ſolidity of Atoms, but upon the | 

infolidity of a Vacuum ;- he takes an |p! 

| Atom to be indiviſible becauſe it is ſolid; | 

; ,* but. that that Solidity and Bodies like- |» 

wiſe are not Diviſibke, unleſs by reaſon Jil 

X of the void ſpaces which are found in $ 

| them, and which do deſert the Interyal; |tl 

by which the Body may be divided ?rill | be 

. we. comsto thoſe Bodies, which, having th 

no Vacuum within them, can be divi- lo 

/ ded by no Natural Cauſe , becauſe a-]b) 


| Vacuum having neither ſolidity,nos any | 
| Power of reſiſting, is the Paſſive Prin-.| 
ciple of every Phyſical Diviſion. By a-|4 
\ Vacuum I underſtand the intermediate 
| ſpace betwixt the Parts: And as that 
which has not a paſſive Principle of Mo-. 
tion is immoveable, - ſo alſo that which | 
bath nota Paſlive Principle of - Diviſion, 
isindiviſible z And that we may wholly 4i- || 
lence all the Carreſians, ' | do affirm: an | 
Atom to . be, indiviſible, becauſe there 
nNo.- 


117) 
20 interval. in it, by which means ſome 
$1 Agent may* divide it, in the ſame man- 
ner, that they deny that God: 1s able to 
remove the Univerſe, becauſe they ſay 
there is no other place wherein it can 
be poſited; which I would willingly 
grant them, if there was no place with- 
. out the World. It 1s neceſlary that 
- | they ſhould agree with Gafſendss, it there 
be no interval in an Wtom. * , 

The Queſtion is, If three Atoms be 
placed together in Order, whether the 
» | middle one doth touch the other two 

which are on both ſides of it ? This be- 
ing ſuppoſed, it muſt have two ſides, 


in gand two ſeveral Faces. I alſo ask, whe- 


- [ther an Angel being immediately placed 
ill |detwixt two Angels, together with a 
third, ina ſtraight Line of three Foot 
log; wherher one of them be touched 
[by one on this ſide, and by the other 
onthe other ſide ? And ſince there is the 
.| fame difficulty, it requires alſo the ſame 
Anſwer. 
But I anſwer directly, and ſay, That 
' [a theſe, for Example, ſquare ſides of 
. jan Atom and their Faces are not Parts 
Phyſically diſtinct, but only ſimple Be- 
ings, and Phyſically Indivilible, as the 
Miloſophers do Teach, that there is 
in Man a principle of Senſc, and a Prin- 
F-) * | ciple 
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ciple of Reaſon; though theſe two ar: 
bur a ſimple Being, and indivilible like 
an Atom,. and the ſole difference doth | is 
conſiſt in the reſpect of their divers Ef. | f 
fects, and of our Spirit, which finds an $ 
tnterval where reaily indeed there was 

none. e] 


in Is 


CH AgP. XXII. a 


I | 
Of the Diſſeminate, Congregate, Y F 


Separate Vacuum of Gaſlendus. | t 


He Doctrine of a Vacuum. is con- || 1 

KL trary both to the Doctrines of A4- | j; 
riſtotle, and Carteſius; the Firſt was of | x, 
Opinion, that it was impoſlible that Na- 
turally there ſhould be a Vacuum, be- 
cauſe, faith-he, the Univerſal Nature is 
againſt it. -. Ihe. other Ridicules this | { 
Fear of Nature, though notwithſtanding | « 
he teaches that there can be no ſuch | 1 
thing as a Vacuum in Nature. t 
.Gafſendus on the. other fide affirms | x 
thfee ſorts of Vacuums, the Firſt of.|, 
which he calleth a Ds/perſed Vacuum, | 
which he ſaith-muſt neceſſarily be in all |, 
Bodies, and this Doctrine he endeayours [jt 
to prove by Motion, which cannot be 
done but in a Vacuum: For that truly. 
| no | 
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no'Body. can be. moved in a ſpace. that is 

taken up by another Body, becauſe there 

isn0 penetration” of Bodies, and there- 

fore cannot be moved but ia a void 
ace. 

The Carteſiaus do endeavour to 
elude this difficulty, by ſaying that there 
is 2 yielding, ſubtile, and flaid matter, 
which is not able to reſilt che Motion of 
a ſolid Body forcing the ſame. Burt 
that this is but a flight evaſion, a poor 
ſhift, appears from hence, that this mat- 
ter is- uncapable of yielding, unleſs it 


were. filled with ſmall empty Pores 
which are diſperſed thorow, which be- 
ing condenſed and preſſing themſelves 
together, do ſuffer it toyield, and when 
it 1s.condenſed ſo far that there is no 
Vacuum, it yields no farther, but it re- 
ſits Natural Agents, though of great 
force, So we fee air, condenſed: and 
comprelled in an Iron 7#be doth reſiſt 
a Staff which we endeavour to thruſt in- 
to it, therefore air, which is a matter 
apt to-yield, 'ceaſes to be'ſo, when there 
are: no' more Vacuums diſperſed in it; + 
neither can Bodies enter into it, without 
a peneration of the Dimenſions : whence 
It appears, that there is no ſuch thing 
« a yielding Matter, and that every Mat- 
ter 214 ats Nature 45 equally. ſolid and res 


ſting. To 


( 20 
To this Demonſtration i add further; 
That not ſo much-as a Gnat cow'd'in 
the leaſt move it ſelf, -unleſs there was # 'n 
Vacuum in the Air, (which isa matter] 
of it ſelf apt to yield,) but that at|V 
the ſame time the-Region of the Air,nay | 
and the Heaven it ſelf muſt be in motion; 
becauſe :if -all things be full of bodies, 
the Gnat cannot be moved but by driving |® 
the ambient Air, which Air alſo drives b 
the next, and that again the next, and Q 
ſoina right line to Heaven it ſelf; and C 
if the World according to Carteſins's' l 
Doctrine kad no bounds, this motion? | * 
wou'd have an infinite continuance, whic , 
wou'd be a thing both abſurd and ridicu-*| 
lous in the higheſt degree. « fl 
This Philoſopher Na believe that he | * 
was able to elude this Reaſon, by ſuppo-* | ' 
* - ſing this motion not tobe in a right-line } \ 
i, but Circular ; but beſides that the Air is | * 
> -\ Not moved but in that manner that it is |} ' 
driven, and that indeed it is forced in a | | 
right line, but not circularly, as it is 
ſuppoſed. it ought to be moved, it 1s 
moſt certain that this circular motion;by '-| * 
altogether ſuppoſing all Privation of ” 
. Vacuum in this Element, is impoſlible : 
For if there be no Vacuum,all things are 
Full : If Full, the firſt part of this ſup-*- 
poſed Circle cannot be moyed, _ becauſe®: 
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'| ſmall diſperſed Vacuums ypon the truth 


4 confirmation of peo ae Vacuums, wed 


be moved : reit ought to remain - 
*mmoyeable with all other. things, which . : 
2rc in the Univerſe, unleſs there were a 


Vacuum, through which it might com- '* vx i 
mence its motion. 21 


Gaſſendus builds the Truth 'of theſe KR 


of the-figures of Atoms and their anglgs, L 
becauſe Angles cannot but leave void ſpa- 
ces in Bodies, as we ſee a great many 
Grains of Corn do leave void ſpaces in © 
the: Buſhel wherein they are contained, < £ 
:nd do touch one the other. I confeſs 
that theſe Vacuums are with _ 
Air, but Vacyums which for the ſame 
reaſon are amongſt the ſmalleſt parts of 
the Air or Atoms,can be repleniſhed with « 
no matter z, and if they be repleniſhed, « Q 
with it, 1 do demand whether the ork $ 
of this ſubtile matter have figures? which 

if they have, they cannot be united andy - 
joyned together without a Vacuum, © : 
which if they have not, neither have =, 
Extenſion, nor ; are” they material ac- © 
cording to the very Principle of the... Q 
Carteſrans. 

Toall that has been ſaid, we La C. 
joyn an Experiment about the arefatthe* + 
on and condenſation of bodies, /and the 
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for Example, take a Glaſs-Phial with-z 
long neck, which being well heated; put 
it into-a Veſſel full of Water, fo that 
theend of the neck of the Vial may -go 
a little way into it, we ſhall certainly 
ſee that the water preſently aſcends'to 
2 certain height, as the Air in the Vial 
1s condenſed, and gives way. 

*From this Experiment 1 conclude two 
things in defence of a Vacuum. Where- 


of the firſt is, That the air is before ra- | 


rificd in the Vial,and that the parts of it 
are more _dilatgd : (But this rarefaCtion 


--of the air canmhot be done bpt by the 


help ' of the great and more coptous 


Vacuums:)The ather is, That the Water | 
could not aſcend in the Vial, unleſs” the ; 


air did give way, and was condenſed : 
But. air cannot be condenſed, unleſs the 
parts ,of it cloſe nearer -together, and 
that they could. not do without a Vacu- 
um 3 therefore-we muſt conclude, that 


yms, which are partly taken away, and 
leſſened as wel] in Quality. as in Num- 
berz as it happens in a Buſhel ful}' of 
Corn or Salt when it is moved, by which 
motion it is not a little condenfed ; and 
the Atoms of Fire beget a dilating Moti- 
on to theair in the Glaſs, but Cold produ- 
ces8 condenſing Motian,and as It 1s con- 
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denſed and becomes more groſs, the 


aiery Atoms do alſo draw the Water 
25 it were with ſmall hooks, or the ex- 
ternal air lying upon the Water makes 
it aſcend by Reaſon of the Vacuum 
which gives place, or at leaſt does not 
reſiſt the weight of the Air. 

- But perhaps they will fay that there 
is no Vacuum in the air, but that 
many Particles of ſubtile matter do go 
out from the Vial, and give place to 
the aſcending Water. Burt this anſwer 
gives no manner of ſatisfation, becauſe 
there is no body to f this ſubtile 
Matteryneither is there any way through 
which it may paſs, as alſo there is no 
Cauſe affigned why the Water is forced 
upwards. As to this, we muſt bave re- 
courſe to the ſmall empty ſpaces which 


are found in all Bodies, which Bodies are: 


more or lefs fluid or ſolid, as they have 
more or leſs of Matter or Renitency, as 


. there is the greater or leſſer number of 
© thoſe Vacuums, whereof we ſpeak, diſper- 


ſed_through them. 


G 2 CHAP. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


'Of a C ongegate Vacuum, againſt Ari- 
{totle and Carteſius. 


ASSENDUS is not only againſt 

XJ theſe two Philoſophers concerning 

a Diſperſed Vacuum, but alſo about a 
Congregate one which 1s very remark- 
able, and 1is to be found about divers 
Compound Bodies. Ariſtotle who fights 


F**for Quality, or Accidents diſtin from 


Subſtance, rejegts a-Vacuum as a thing 
which Nature Gn no ways endure. But 
Carteſins ſpeaks yet more hardly of it, 
For he affirms that the Production of it 
in the World, does not only exceed the 
© Power of Second Cauſes, but even of the 
Firſt Cauſe it ſelf. 4 

Ariſtotle endeayours-to prove his 
Doftrine after this manner, to wit, That 
in his Opinion a Vacuum would inter- 
rupt and hinder the Motion and Action 
of Natural Cauſes : For if indeed Light 
and Heat be Accidents, the Sun could 
not produce either of them in a Vacuum, 
or through it, though there was never 
ſo little of it in the Air, equal to the» 
leaſt imaginable point; for according to 
this Opinion, they are Accidents, and ' 
| have 


(+ 123" ) Y \ 
have-necd of a Subject, which a Vacuum 
does not afford them. Deſcartes Builds 
upon another Foundation, for he -* 
; knowledges no difference between Ex-a & 
tention, and Matter extended; and*> 
therefore he affirms that there is nodi-, 
ſtance between two W alls, betwixt which 
there is no air nor Matter , but that 
they would fall cloſe together : Which g.q 
how ridiculous it is, we ſhall ſee by | 
what follows. a1 

I affirm therefore, That Natyre doth 
not abhor a Vacuum, ner that it is im-: 
pollible that there ſhould bea Vacuum 
in Nature; for indeed there is no 
ground for this imaginary fear, and the ? F 
Experiment which 1 bring, will moſt ſo- 4G 
lidly demonſtrate the Exiſtence of a Us 
Vacuum. x 
This Experirhent was made at Cler- 7 
mont by the late:Mr. Paſchall, a Man well \ 
eſteemed by all that knew him, he took. Jj 
£Glaſs Tube four Foot long, divided i in- 1 ff 
| 
J 
t 


to Inches and Lines, open at one. end 
only , through which being filled with Y 
Quick-Silver, and then put into an ? 
Earthen Veſlel full of Water and Quick-© 
Silver, immediately the Quick-Silver | 
that was in the Tube did deſcend, 
"and ſtuck at the height of Twenty five © 
-Inches, and Five Lines and a half, and. x 


CG.'3. remained * 


it t:wol 


? , R 
ho > Im, 
” 


> ſpace of Five Hours. 

> +,” This Experiment was afterwards made 
.> In ſeveral places, two or three times, I, 

* » and ſeveral perſons of Quality and Lear- 
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©, without any viſible alteration in one and 
+» the ſameplace;I conclude, that the ſpace 
.3- which remains above the Quick-filver, 1s 


\ 


We - 
P; 


©” is contained within it, we muſt therefore 
EC” fay eitherthatLight is not anaccident but 
> a body, which fills the ſpace, or elſe that 
+ - this ſpace is a Vacuum, and that Light 
| 'R is 11 It without its ſubject. | 

t.-; It may be ſaid that the Glaſs being 
E. > , porous, the Air or ſome other Body more 
&  ſubtile, might enter intothe Tube, and 
#.." repleniſh the ſpace left by the deſcendigg 
E2- Quick-filyer; but that cannot be, becauſe 
P ... the Quick-ſilver deſcends on a ſudden, 


;.:. and the Air could not fo ſuddenly enter 


-....,it did enter, why does not the Quick-ſil- 
P-> ver deſcend to the very bottom, but re-. 
- © main ſuſpended at a Certain height? 

I - From this Experiment it appears, That. 


Q 


i 1 


s ©. | which, 


 Zremained viſibly in that State for/ the 


© a Vacuum, and that nothing but Light. 


Fr in without breaking of the Glafs : But if 


- & Vacuum, according to the conception. 
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which Ariſtotle hath #4 us of it, is not 
impoſſible to be in Nature. Secondly, 
that the external Air by its weight preſ- 
ſes upon the Water and Quick-lilver in 
the Earthen Veſlel, tor otherwiſe all the 


' Quick-filver contained in the Tube, would 
fall down to the very bottom. Thirdly, & 


that the ſame Air hath a greater preſ- 
fure in Valltes than in Mountains, eſpe- 
cially upon thoſe that are very high, be- 


cauſe here it is more ſubtile and rare,and 
- more dilated by diſleminated Vacuums, + 
whereby its weight is lefiened, toge- Y 


J 


ther with its ſtrength and reſiſtency. 

The Opinion of Carteſms is yet more 
ridiculous, who affirms,. That a Va- 
cuum is impoſlible even in reſpect of the 
Divine Power ; which Opinon is no leſs 
impious than it is raſh, for no Man can 
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_ hilared, the ſides of the Viol would im- 
_ niedlately tonch one afiother, becauſe ſays g 


ws "that when nothing was. there, no- * 


deny, but that God is able to reduce 
into nothing, the Air that is contained 
in the Vial,” and alſo to-Hhinder any ; 
ther body from coming into ts = 


Deſcartes ſays, that” this Hypotheſis is 
lnpollible,and that if this Air was annt- 


he, things betwixt whict nothing iater- 
poſes. do tonch one another- ;X That is4 


thing could be” there, or when things 


\ ; vc ome. | 
WER 4B bc 28 pv 
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feet (,/126-Y | 
' come together to be joined ; But we 


hindring; and ' whoſoever denys that 
God Almighty is able to hinder this Mo- 


is ridiculous and raſh, preſcribigg Li- 
mlts to God Almighty*s Power. 


cuum, that is, a ſpace beyond the 
Werid, which ſome do call an Imagi- 
nary 'ſpace, in which God hath not in- 
deed produced, but nevertheleſs can 
produce ſomething. Of this we wil 
ſpeak 1n. the Second -Part, which we 
now Begin. | 


The Second Part of Phyfick., 


In which is Treated of Celeſtial Things 
which happen above Man. 


. *FTPHE World in General is a Theatre 
of the Wonderful things of God, 

.. and a Colleion of all things which he 

.. hath produced, whereof the World is 

* the Loweſt, and leaſt Noble ; but the 

Heaven the moſt High, and the moſt 

.. Noble z We.do now here propoſe to | 
LEY *" TOE FER. ..... 
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' ſuppoſe here; that the parts of the Vial | fl 
- remain in their firſt State, as indeed | © 
they do, if they are not any ways mo- | % 

ved, which they do not, God Alnughty Þ - 


tion,and this Contiguity ; in ſo ſuppoſing ( 


There is moreover a ſeparate - Va- 
y 
0 
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| of all thoſe things which are above 
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"hs of this Celeſtial World, and 
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Of the Immenſe Spaces which are with- 
out the FTeavens. 


-ESCARTES hath abſolutely 
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| the World: is bounded by the Exterior V 


"concluded that there is no ſpace 
without the Heavens, becauſe all are full | 
of Matter, and "that the World is not 2 
encompaſſed about with Bounds and Li- 
mits, by way of a Circumference. ' i4 

Ariftotle and his Followers affirm, That f 


315; 
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and Convex part of the Heavens; and . * 
beyond that, there are void and imagi-X 3 
nary Spaces, in which there 1s nothing 
Real. Gaſſenaus and his Diſciples are of | 2 
the ſame Opinion, concerning the Li- F.4 | 
mits and Circumference of the World ; , ? 
but he denieth that there are imaginary - - 
Spaces without the Heavens, and he ſays 
indeed, that they are Vacuums, and yet 3 I t 
nevertheleſs that they are real; and > ** 
this 1s It WICH. he calls a Scparats,, 
Vacuum. - # - Sf eat 


The Opinion of Renatns Deſcartes | is” 
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Njqtolterable;becauſe theWorld is linvited 
"in its being,as well as fn its duration, that 
is to ſay,by a fluid ſpace, or by time ; Mis 

* therefore limited in refpect of- place; 
a. Which is a permanent ſpacewhich it poſ- 
© ſeſſes, even to the Circumference, (that 
>d © is to the Convex Part of the Heaven) 
$-<. > "otherwiſe the World would be Infinite, 
? {| © andabſolutely immenſurable in #s exten- 
| | fion 3 and indeed if the World: had not 
Limits, in reſpect of time, or that the 
30 inſtant wherein it begun could not be 

| « found out, it would be Eternal. In like 
"  F manner, if we acknowledge no end of 
> the World's extenſion, we may ſay it is 

þ > immenſurable : But if the whole World 
> © > be immenſe and indefmite, as Deſcartey 
| bf would have it, if it hath neither Figure 
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Q por. Extream Parts, it-muſt evidently 
-&T>tfollow, that it is Infinite: for that which 
5 in all its parts ts real, or hath any part 
Vo which we cannot count 1ts laſt, 1s abſo- 
EI lutely and aCtually-Infinite in its exten- 
ſion : But if Deſcartes will play with the 
word Indefinite, and fay indeed, that the 
World is Indehinite, becauſe it hath no 

B+ end 1n its extenſion; but yet from 
S .T thence it does not follow that it is Infi- 
' \ Nite. L would ask him to tell me the difte- 

| ©} Fence betwixt an Infinite Line, and an 
| ; ? Tndefinite one, and alfo between the im- 


Li : 


| 
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menſity of God, and the Indefini encſs, 
of the World ? for if the World'is Inde 
finite, the ſame thing may be ſaid of it, - ? 
that Triſmegiſths ſaid of God, to wit, 'J 


þ 


x produce another, or more Worlds, grea- : 


vens, and that He can there produce a- 53 
X Zou 


that it hath neither Centre nor Circum--Y 
ference; whence it follows, that this o- ? 
World Ocrupies all Spaces, and that it 1 
is immoveable, nor can it be moved out > 
of its place, and that God cannot Cre- I 
ate another World without Deſtroying 4_ 
this, becanſe there is no Room in which 
God Almighty might place it. *All & 
which Conſequences are inevitable, and 5 
the Principle of it more than raſh, : | 
The Opinion contrary 3o the for. ? 
mer, which is Gaſſendu#s, and which we, IE 
embrace, is more firm and agreeable to 
Reafon; for ir teaches That this World * AY 
is limited in reſpect of Place, and that_+_ 
tt hath both a Circumference as well as. 
a Centre; Beyond which-there are void + 
Spaces, in which God Almighty could 2 


ter, or equal to this of ours wherein. * 
we dwell; if he pleaſed. 

From this moſt true Opinion it 1 
concluded, That God fills by his Immenſity © 
all infinite Spaces, and that he- is really , 
in them, and that He is no ways limi- 
ted by the Circumference of the Hea- 
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nother World, remote from this of ourg; 
and according to this Hypotheſis, this 
diftance or that interval will have its di- 
menſions, although yoid and immaterial, 
yet menſurable. 

- From thence it is concluded, That 
ſince ſpace is (as indeed it is) immutable 
and immoveable,it is the proper place of 
Bodies, actually, or potentially, as they 
do or do not exiſt; for if, a Body bein 
it, the ſpace is filled; otherwiſe there is 
a Vacuum,as we ſuppoſe,beyond the Hea- 
vens where there are no- Bodies, ſo that 
I -fay that 'the place and extenſion of 
Bodies is a permanent ſpace, in like 
manner as time the meaſure of the du- 
ration of things is a fluid ſpace. 
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GE A-P. IL, 
Of the Heavens, and thetr Nature. 


LL that can be faid.of the Heavens 

| and their-Nature, relates to their 

Subltance,- Fig ure, . Number, ' and Mo- 
tion. _ uy 

The Subſtance of. them is 'the ſame 


with that of the Inferiour World ; for 

there are not two ſorts: of matter eſlen- 

tially diſtinct, and all Matcrial Bodies 

j / les AE «2 nol are_ 
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are equally ſolid and impenetrable;in that 
the ellence of -matter conſiſts: Andal- 
though there be ſome kind of difftrence 
between Terreſtrial and Cceleſtial Mat- 


ter, it cannot yet notwithſtanding be 


thence concluded that they are of a ſe- 
yeral Nature ; becauſe all the diverſity 


proceeds from this, that the Atoms of 


the Celeſtial - Matter are more ſubtite 
than the Atoms-of'the Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter, and more exact, more movyeable,and 
more perfect in reſpect of their Figures, 
and the more perfect Bodies compoun- 
ded of them, and their Maſs better uni- 
ted, and laſtly, the whole Body more 
compleat. 

This Doctrine may. be illuſtrated by 
the Example- of Letters, for thoſe which 
Compoſe aWord,and which are accurate- 
ly delineated and written, do not dif- 
fer from thoſe which Compoſe the ſame 
Word, and are ill delineated and writ- 
ten; the firſt nevertheleſs are better, 
more exact, and more elegantly: for- 
med ; - which happens, in reſpect of the 
ſame Hand which makes them, according 
to the difference of the Pen or lnk, 
or the Deſign of the Writer, who makes 
longer, or rounder, or after any faſhion 
he pleaſes. I ſay therefore, that the 
Heavens which -declare the Glory : 
Go 


= 


both, which although they are of the 
ſame Author, do not agree 1n their Fi- 
Sure and ſhape, becauſe Almighty God 
would have it ſo, in order to the Fair- 
neſs and Beauty of the World. 


The Figure of the Heavens appears [ 


round to us : This Figure is molt perfect, 
and therefore accounted moſt fit for 
Motion. and nothing perſwades us to 
aſirm the contrary ; but on the other 
hand, all things perſwades us that the 
Figure of the Heavens is round, fince 
it encompaſles the Earth which 1s round, 
And ſince we, obſerve the Stars to have 


their Nocturnal Riſings and Settings, | 


which could never happen, if the Hea- 
vens were not Round. 

The Number of the Heavens cannot 
ealily be found out z there are ſome 
, who ſay there are Eleven, others. reckon 
Nine, but the greateſt part conclude that 
there are only Three; that 1s to ſay, 
the Heaven of the Planets, which they 
ſay is wholly. Fluid, in which they ſwim 
Itke Fiſhes in the Water ;, the next that 
follows according to this . Opinion, - 


is the Firmament, altogether Solid, | 


where all the Fix2d Stars are placed like | 


| ( 132 ) + 
God, differ as much from the Earth,” 
as a Printed Book from a Manuſcript., 
Atoms like: Letters are the ſame in 
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fo many Golden Nails, or Diamonds ſet 


in Blue z but the third is the Imperial 
Heaven, the Seat of the Happy, partly 
Solid, and partly Fluid: becauſe the 
bleſſed Bodies ought to dwell in a place 
where they may move, and freely breath 
the Air of Paradiſe. This Opinion ſeems 


' the rather to be embraced by me. becauſe 


it is moſt conſonant to the Holy Scrip- 
ture; wherein we read that the Apoſtle 
Paul was rapt up into the third Heaven; 
whereupon, from thence he teſtifies thar 
he was lifted up into Paradiſe. 

Laſtly, the motion of the Heavens is 
uncertain : For it is a received Opinion, 
that the Heaven of the Planets,or at leaſt 


- the Planets themſelves are moved about 


the Earth, as alſo the Firmament with 
the Rix?d Stars. But others teach us, that 
the Firmament as well as the Sun 1s im- 
moveable, and the Planets together with. 
the Earth, as being a Seventh Planer, 


are wheeled about the Sun. This we ex- 


amine in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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& 4 CH A P. TIIL 


of the Stars, and their Subſtance. 


S Mettals and Stones are the Or. 
- naments.of the Terreſtrial World, 
ſo are Stars of the Celeſtial ; ſome of 
which are called Fixed Stars, keeping 
always the fame place; other wandring 
Stars or Planets, always changing place; 
and in their -Reciprocal ConjunCtions 
and Oppoſitions coming nearer, Or go0+ 


4 ing further of; the firſt are fixed to 


the Firmament or Starry Heaven, the 
others to the Heaven of the Planets, 

.- The Subſtance of the Fixed Stars and 
Planets is of the ſame Matter with the 
Heavens, and the Earth, for there are 
not two firſt Matters, but there are. many 
differences to be found among(t the Com- 
pounds of the firſt. Between theſe Com- 
pounds. there are Degrees of Nobility; 


- 
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ever as we ſee upon Earth, that Gold 


is more Noble, more. perfect, - and more 
precious than Silver, Silver than other 
Mettaline Bodies; Rubies,and Diamonds 
than other Precious Stones._ In the 
ſame manner it is in the Heavens, where 


the Sun which 1s the moſt perfect of the. 
Planets, and each Star hath its particu- 


lar ſplendour, which doth not happen 
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from the diverſity of matter, but from 
.its depuration, which conſequentially 
| ariſes from its diſtance from t erreſtri- 
al and opake, Bodies. How many dif- 
ferent Pictures can one and the ſame 
Painter make out of. the ſame Colours, 
only by a diiferent diſpoliction of them? 

how many different ſorts of Books can 
hither be mad@® out of the ſame Sylla- 

bles and Words by Tranſpoſing of 
them-2 what then hinders, but that 
we may grant the Author of Nature 
power to make out of ſo many Atoms 


tering in Elegancy. and Clarity, as are © 

the Stars or Planets ? The matter there- 
fore is the ſame of the Heayen and the 
Earth, of the Dirt under our Feet, and 
the Stars above us. Whercupon a cer- 
tain Ancient and Eminent Philoſopher 
| faid , that the things above are like the 
things "below; and ſo on the contrary. 
And we know very well that Gold, as 
Precious and Beautiful . as it is, is.of 
the ſame Matter with Lead, and there 
Is nothing requiſite to the making, of 
Gold, beſides the d epuration of the 
Atoms which are its . firſt Matter. 

I do here endeavour to deliver an Idea 
of the Subſtance of ,the Stars,'upon an Ex- 


periment grounded upon melted Met- 
IJ | | tals, 


diverſly diſpoſed, ſo many Bodies ,dif- Þ 
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tals. and yet flowing in the Crufible, ni 


for Gold falling into Aqua-fortss is like 
a black Powder, Silver diſſolved with 


the ſame 44#a-fortis, and precipitated | 


by Sea Water, or ſeparated by the means 
of Copper-Plates, is reduced into a Calx, 
or White, or Greyyh Earth :- Tin cat 


. Cined, becomes yellow like Oker ; like- 
wiſe Lead Calcined, becomes yellow, 


white,black, and red, as we will ; Copper 


is turned into Verdigreaſe,or into a yel- [ 
low and red Powder.,andin like manner I- 


ron into ared powder called Crocus Martis, 
where by the way it appears how Com- 
pound Bodies become different,and vary, 


_ without the change of their firit matter, 
by an only: ſeparation and divifien of 


their Parts, Corpuſcles, or Atoms. 
Yet' if you take theſe Mettals fo 
Calcined, each by it ſelf, and put them 
into a Cruſible in a Melting Furnace, 
with a ſtrong Fire, this Powder will 
return into Mettal again, and ſhine and 


fparkle in the Fire z you fee then that | 
the ſame matter is in a threefold different 
ſtate, for being a ſolid Body, it is after-- 
wards reduced to a Powder, and then a- 
gain 1t is turned into a fluid matter, mel- 
, ting and ſparkling in the Fire. | 
And this is the thing from whence I : 
frame the Idea,which I promiſed, concer- | 
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ning the Fixed Stars and the Planets; 


= for nothing better repreſents the Na- 


ted 


ture of the Sun and its Subſtance, than 
Melted Gold flowing in a great Cruſible, 
nor nothing, better repreſents the Fixed 
Stars, than the ſame Gold melred in 
lefler Cruſibles ; there is nothing more 
like the Moon, than Silver melting it 


Jaz Cruſible. The ſame thing may - be 


ſaid of Lead, in reſpe&t of Saturn, 
and-of Tin in reſpect of Fup:zer, and 


| of Copper in reſpect of the bright 


and ſparkling Yenus : So alſo lron melted 
with the Matter which Fluxes it, leaves 
an Idea of the Planet Mars, yet with- 
ont this Mineral, which Fluxes, it-bet- 
ter ſhews its refutgent- redneſs. So 
it may be truly ſaid, that the San is like 
melted Gold , and the Moon liks mel- 
oe Silver ; and ſo of Saturn, and the 
reſt, 
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Of the. Magnitude of the Stars, and 
their Figures. k 


Ince the Subſtance -of the Stars jg 
like melted Mettal, it, may be like- 
wiſe concluded, that the ſame. is like- 
wiſe round, becauſe a melted Metral is 
always round, unleſs it be hindred by 
the Mould in which it is caſt, or by 
the Cruſible in which it is melting, and It 
ſince there is nothing that compels 
Stars to aſſume another Figure, than 
that which is Natural to them, and þ 
which is the moſt perfect of all Figures, 
_ Which is' moſt agreeable to the firſt mat- 
- ter, out of-which they are made by 
the Author of Nature; we ought to 
grant that they are round. As to their 
Magnitude, Aſtronomers repreſent them 
to be immeaſurable, and they take thetr 
Hypotheſis from the Rules of the Op- 
ticks, and from the experience of thoſe 
great Optick Tubes ; the Invention of. 
which 1s attributed to Camparella,but the | 
Reſtoration and improvement of them to þ 
Anthony deReita,as appears by his Book En- Þ 
tituled Ocaulus Enoch & Elie, The Sunis 
commonly taken to be an hundreed _ 
- UKIY 


"Toxty and fix times greater than the 
Earth, and the Earth to be three times 
25 big as the Moon, and the other Stars 
are ſome bigger, .and ſome leſſer ; I 
4d [would not dwell long upon a matter 
ſ far above us, eſpecially when I con- 
fder - the weakneſs of all thoſe things 
rhich Aſtronomers tel] us concerning 
them, and the diſſention which is a- 
mnhgi the-moſt Learned about.them. 
Epicurus is quite of another Opinion, 
for he ſays that the true Magnitude of 
by {the Sun and Stars is not much greater 
nd fIthan they appear to us; becauſe, ſays 
els this Philoſopher, ſince we ſee them to 
an fave Natural Colours, it follows then, 
nd Ihat we ſee them in their juſt Magni- 
es, Fudez and he adds, that we never ſee 
t- JObjects in their true Magnitude , bur 
by Jrhen we diſcern their Colour, Figure, 
to Jud Circumference : He endeavours to 
ir Jjrove this his Opinion by the Example of 
m Fire, which -we behold truly as it is; 
i {ſeater, or leſſer, accordingly as it 
lames : and after this rate, fixed Stars 
ould not be much greater than they 
ppear : The ſame thing may. be faid * 
f the Planets alſo , becauſe they are 


to remote from us than the Fixed 
n- *Kars. 


is F 1ſhould not much diſlike this cpm | 
| i 


if it were not rejeted by the whole 
World, and that the Shades, Paralax- 
es, and Eclipſes evince the contrary, 
Therefore we embrace the moſt recej- 
ved Opinion, and poſitively affirm! 
That the moſt experienced, with the 
help of all their Optick Tubes, are not. 
able to delineate the true and juſt Mag- 


nitude of the Planets, much leſs of os. 


Fixed Stars, whoſe ſhadow 1s ſmall, and 
they a great way diſtant from the 
Earth, 


IRA Þ:- IV. 


Of the Motion of the Stars. 


A RISTOT LE endeavouring to 
avoid or ſhun al} the difficultyx 
which occur in great plenty, concer- 
ning the Motion of the Heavens, 
thought he was calily able to explain it, 
together with its ſwiftnefs and regy- 
larity by the help of an Intelhtigent 
Moyer, ſent by God as an Adjutant 
Form, to. move, puſh on, dire, and 
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order. the Heaven, and each Planet in}; 


all their Motion. 


This Doctrine ſeems to be 2t once th 
both very ecaſie, and very clear oy : 
I 


WR 
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if Heaven and the Planets have really 
a kind of motion, (of which there is 
y. | no doubt,) there is nothing more eaſie 
| than to have recourſe to an Angel, 
n,| who, by Gods Command, is the mover 
he | and direer .of it. But we ſhould ſoo- 
ot 4 ner agree upon the Point, by having 
g-] recourſe to-God, the Author of Na- 
ture, and ſaying, thatiHe as the firſt 
nd | Author bath impreſled this motion up- 
he ] on the Heaven, and the Stars, from 
the beginning of the World, and that 
-_ | he doth continually conſerye it as the 
1 | Firſt Cauſe, by his general concurrence, 
without uſing the Miniſtery of Angels 
to perform it, which would be: no 
more-neceſlary, than to ailign a helping 
Angel to the motion of Animals, and 
9] the Vegitation of Plants, which no 
ys |Aan will go about to do, unleſs he de- 
ligns to make -himſelf ridiculous. 
51 © This Opinion ſuppoſes the Earth 
It Fto be in the Center of the World, im- 
| moveable, and that the Heavens are 
M1 yheeled: about this Center upon the two 
Mt] Poles of the World : The Aſertaih of 
iUTthis Opinion do affirm, That the Impe- 
I Jrial Heaven is fixt, and - immoveable, 
ot a round or ſquare Figure, and that 
Che Firmament obſerves the motion of 
oy & Primem Mobile , and by the im- 
: preſtion 


preſſion of it,is rapidly moved from Eaft 
to Weſt, together with the Fixed Star 
which it violently carries along with it. 

* 'As to the Planetary Heaven, they 
who-affirm it to be Fluid, do alſo teach 
us that the Planets do likewiſe in. this 
vaſt ſpace move with the like liber- 
' - ty that Fiſhdo-in the Water, or Birds 
in the Air, excepting only that the 
motion of the Stars 1s regular, and that 


of Fiſh and Birds is not. They who | 


make to be as many Heavens as there 


are Planets, or that every Planet hath | 


its Orb, are forced to confeſs, : that 
either their Heaven 1s fluid, or if it 
be ſolid, that there are paſlages and 
ways through which they are carried; 
and to explain theſe-appearances, they 
are under a neceſſity -of feigning certain 
Circles which they call -Epicicles, or 
Excentrix ; from whence ariſes unexpli- 
cable confuſions; whilſt others ſay that 
theſe Circles are only imaginary. 
But they who affirm the Sun to be im- 
 moygable in the center of the World, who 
conGdde that the Earth is in its place a Se- 
venth Planet, and hath a- Motion round it 
as well as the reſt, and that the Firma 
ment and the Fixed Stars (which are an- 
nexed to it,and implanted in it, and ſeen 


with their Orbs'to wheel round over 
. our 
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our heads) to be like the Sun, equally 
immoveable; are forced to explain the 
motion of the. Planets, and find no 
little difficulty in explicating their- ap- 
rancesz we will enquire into thoſe 
which are chiefly ' built upon truth z 
by examining firſt thoſe two moſt Fa- 
mous Syſtems of the World, I mean 
that of Prolomy and Copernicus, | 


A A A AI Is, 


CHAP. VI. —_— 


Prolomy's Syfem of the World Ex- 


amined. 


TOLOMY and Ariſtotle with their 
'L Followers, affirm the Earth to be 
in the Centre of the World immovea- 


they think is next environed-with Fire 
and ſo in order there are Orbs of the 
Mon, Mercury, Venus,the Sun, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn , and of the Fixed Stars encom- 
palling one the other, called the Fjrma- 
ment : then the Ninth Heaven, which- 
they call the Chryſtaline; and laſtly, 
the Primum Mobile, which by its incredi- 
ble rapidity carries all the other Hea- 
rens with it, from Eaſt to Welk. 

This Opinion ſeems'to me to be ab- 
H ſurd, 


; ® encompaſſed round with Air, which, 
I- 


RD woke GC ang 
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and ef pecially the.  rcmun Mobile, to be 
of an immenſe Magnitude ; fo that the 
GN Earth would be but a point in reſpect 
of Heaven. Yet Ptolomy will have theſe 
immenſe Bodies, and vaſt Machines to 
be moved round this point of Earth, 
q Fwhich ſcams little conſonant to reaſon, 
Which difates to us,. that little Bodies 
are much more readily moved round 
SEreater, than great Bodies round leſs ; 
wand we commonly ſay when we are roaſl- 
"= ing Meat, that the Meat muſt turn round 
[e the Fire, and not the Fire turn round 
7 It is therefore -more commodious, 
# and more conſonant to Reaſon, that 
F the Earth which is only like a point, 
F or a Gnat, ſhould be moved round the 
| 8) Heavens, than the Heavens ſhould turn 
j £ round about it. Moſt wiſely therefore 
+ } hath the Creator of the Univerſe diſ- 
{Up poſed things in ſuch a manner, that the 
> © Reaſons of them are conſpictbus every 
z| where; that we may ſay that God does 
#@JJ Not $£ produce Works which are 
x g£00d"1n their ſubſtance; but alſo that 
he hath done good wnto all that he bath 
de; that is, exactly in Numer, 

: Weight, and Meaſure. 
Beſides this General Reaſon which 
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deſtroys and opyer-turns the Opinion of 
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Q 
Ptolomy and Arsſtotle ; we may take a { 
nother from. the incredible rapidity of 
the Heavens motion abeut the Earth; &' © 
for if their Opinion be true in this g 
Hypotheſis, and according to the reck-'}& 
oning of Aſtrologers, we muſt confeſs 
that the diſtance vf the Prizmm Mobile I] 
from the Earth, is above an hundred. 
thouſand Miles z from whence may beg, < 
computed the greatneſs of - this Hea-Y 
ven, and the manner of its motion; 
that it ſhould perform and compleat its 
Circle in the ſpace of twenty. four hours; B _ 
whereas all People agree in this (viz.) 34 
That the Earth compleats forty Miles d 
in every hour, when in the mean time 9 
its Circle is but a point in reſpect of Fx: 
the Primum Mobile, We muſt conclude 
therefore, that its ſwiftneſs is: incom- & { 
prehenſible, and thatevery one point of 
its Circumference, compleats each hour 4 [ 

/ : 


r 
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more than forty times an hundred thou- 
ſand Miles, which is incredible. - To -,1 8 
all theſe 1 add another difficulty which» © 

I have concerning this Opinion, in ex- 77 
plaining the manner, and the little 
Hooks by which the Primum Mobile car-bF 
ries the inferiour Orbs along with Th 
from Eaſt to Weſt; and that thz Hea- 
vens and the Planets go to this Pole, 4 
bur come. back from the other, and © » 
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then at laſt return to their firſt point, 
by the ſole Collibration or Ballancing of 
the Ninth Heaven or Chryſtalline : To 
which if we add the ſolidity of the 
Cceleſtial Globes in that manner as 
Prolomy has afhrmed,then neither Ariſtotle 
nor Z7yco Brache with his Epicycles, and 
Excentricities, wlll be able to take away 
- theſe difficulties, or avoid horrible con- 
| fuſions; laſtly, theſe Philoſophers could. 
not explicate the regular or irregular 
motion of Commets, unlefs by appoint- 
ing Angels to guide them, which is 
ridiculous. 


_—_— ——— 


GAP. VIL 


Copernicus's Syſtem of the World 
Examined. 


© — 


FT His Philoſopher, and many other 

Modern ones have built Syſtems 
of the World after another manner; 
for they place the Sun in the Centre, 
and will have the Earth and the 0- 
ther Planets to wheel round it, as we 
have ſaid heretofore. 

This Syſtem would be ſufficiently 
enough confirmed by refuting of that 
which Ptolomy, Ariſtotle, and their Fol- 

lowers 
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towers have framed ; but onely this like- 
wiſe labours under its peculiar diffculries, 
The firſt of which is the experience of our 
Senſes. which ſeems altogether repugnant 
to this Syſtem, "for according to this Os 
pinion, we mult conclude the Heavens 
which ſeem to move, as alſo the+Sun ir 
ſelf, to be immoveable ; and on the 0- 
ther hand, the Earth to be in continuat 
motion, which ſeems to be immove- 
able. 

But this prejudice is very uncertain, 
nor do our ſenſes always ſo exactly and 
infallibly diſtinguiſh the motion of Bo- 
dies, or Bodies that are in motion, as 
experience teaches : That when any one 
goes on Ship-board, and the Ship ſets 
Sail, the Shoar and the Houſes go away 


from him: For to this Man the Shoar 


ſeems to go away from him, though 
indeed he goes away from the Shoar. 


* Which. happens from. hence, that the 


Eye -does not diſcern the motion of the 
thing which, is moved, when it moves 
along with it; which happens toa Man 
at Sea, who does not at all take notice 
of the motion-of the Ship which is ug- 
der Sail, becauſe: he himſelf is carried 
on | by the ſame-motion, | | 
..:T0- this. Opinion alſo is oppoſed the 
Experience of a Stone thrown up into 
"7 ' yg the. 
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the Air, and there falling down upon 
the Head, or before the Feet of him 
that threw it ; For if the Earth is really 
wheeled round and moved, while the 
Stone is moved, it ought to fall far e- 
nough from him who threw it. For we 
mult «conclude that the Earth 1s not 
turned round, and by conſequence that 
this Syſtem of Copernicss is falſe. 

To this difficulty Deſcartes anſwers, 
That a Stone muſt ſodeſcend, as if the 
Earth was not in the leaſt moved, be- 
cauſe both from the ſame Vortex; and 
by the ſame impreſſion, the Stone as well 
as the Earth is carried round. 

To this very fame difficulty Gaffenans 
anſwers after another manner, faying, 
that the Stone falls before'the Feet of 
him that throws it up, becauſe it receives 
two motions from the hand of the 
thrower, (to wit, one Horizontal, and 


the other Perpendicular) which ſince * 


it hath received, it ought to keep al- 
ſo, and to defcribe a Curve, regular, 


and parabolical Line; and after. this 


manner: fall down at the fcet of him 
that threw it,. if he (-iz.) threw it up 
ſtreighr, : .and the Wind not contrary 
to it: Juſt as we fee in a great” Bullet 
tumbled down from the top ofitheMaſt, 
falls ſtreight down to the bottom of " It, 


though | 
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though the Ship Sails with a very v YiO- 
lent Wind. 

Laſtly, it is objected, againſt the 
DoCrine of Copernicus , That if the 
Earth be moved about the Sun, it 
would ſometimes be nearer the Fir- 
mament and the Pole, and ſometimes 
farther off; and then that for that reaſon 
the fixed Stars, eſpecially the Pole Star, 
muſt fometimes appear bigger, ſome# 
times lefler, which is contrary to ex- 
perience. 

But they who defend this Opinion, 
make anſwer, that the mighty diſtance 
which is betwixt the Earth and the 
fix*d Stars, is the Cauſe why this dif+ | 
ference is not obſerved. But indeed; in- 
that manner that I ſhall explain the 
motion of the Earth, this ObjeCtion 
will appear to be of no moment. 
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: Of the Motion of the Earth. ue 


y 4 OPERNICUS attributes to the | Ut 
SY Earth' three motions, the firſt of | E 
' <1 which is calle& Diurnal, by which the | © 
x} {-Earth is moved about its Axis, as a fo 
wheel, from Weſt to Eaſt, when as jo 
| > Che Sun ſeems to be moved from Eaſt | ©* 
p.cVio Weſt, Another motion is from one 
A\ Pole to the other, according to the 0 
'Tlatitude of the-Zodiack, that is, from |." 
one Tropick to another ; which moti- 'Þ '< 
on is called Annual or rather half-yearly, | 
becauſe the Earth in Six Months time 
runs through the whole Latitude of ||- 
* Sthe Ecliptick, and after ather Six Months 
it returns to the ſame point from whence M 
it had departed at the beginning of | 
* , the Year: So it paſſes through the ſame 
2 Line twice a Year, to wit, at the time 4 
\ } of the Equinoxes. Laſtly, the third mo- of 
f © Tion is made round the Sun, whereby ac- 
corving to this Philoſopher*®s Opinion, we I"! 
1 & are ſometimes nearer the fixed Stars, |": 
[1 and ſometimes farther off. b- -.. 
}-* There are not wanting ſome who |" 
| Attribute 2 fourth motion to theſe three, |® 
> which we call a Libration from Eaſt |V 
i to Welt, and ſo on the contrary, Bur 0 
C2 Whnitace ans * > ,/ [0 
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to explain: all the Appeatifices, the 
two firit would be ſufficient, were weN4 


not compelled to take in the other two TK: 


I 
likewiſe. The Diurnal Motion of the 

Earth by which 1t is turned and whee- 24 
ked:round ts Axis, - and which is per- 
formed from Welt to Eaſt in Tweaty d LY 
four hours: time, 1s hard: enough to be > & 5 
explained, but here's the Comfort, that . 3 


Opinion of Ariſtotle and Prolomy about Np 
the explaining the Motion of the Hea- \ IIT 


the ſpace of four and twenty hours. 

Therefore to clear up this difficulty, * 
[ ſuppoſe, if we ſhould be compelled to 
have recourſe to an Intelligence, as a 
Mover ſent by God for this purpoſe :. 
We have as much reaſon to allign one 
for the motion of the Earth, as well as 
Ariſtotle, to aſlign many for the motion 
of the Heavens and the Planets. 

By the ſame right we might have. | 
run back to the firſt Cauſe and its ge- 
neral Concourſe, after the example- of 
Carteſins, » who is not. aſhamed to-call 
In This to help him in explaining the© 
motion of his Materia Souls, and the - 
Vortex ſurrounding the Ear th: > As alſoY3 
of all other Natural- Motions, nenTÞ 
God, ſaith this Philoſopher, hath pros. 24 ] 
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duced from the beginning, : and' always 
| >Preſerves without diminution, but. only 
* &? That this motion does tranſmigrate from 
BY: ene Body into another, and as much 
; ; Tof it as 1s leſſened in one Body, is in- 
Se creaſed in another : This is the Carte- 
"{ © /i22 Opinion. But we are endeavouring 
© > , tocxplain this motion of the Earth by 
Af more Natural Reaſons. 
*F I ſay therefore, and ſuppoſe that the 
x | Sun Is immoveable- in the Centre of 
>>? the World, and yet notwithſtanding, 
N { that like a Wheel it turns round about 
*> &s proper Centre; and this is that mo- 
L Yi tion which is called Circum-Roration ; and 
5. < by this motion it diſperſes on all ſides, 
>" On every part theſe Corpuſcles which 
8 x produce Light and Heat: Theſe Cor- 
Kc BY puſcles compoſe that great Vortex which 
£2 IC s abont the Sun, and which with. it is 
&carried round, and moves the Earth 
þ * which is plac'd in the ſame Vortex with 
IJit;like as a Stone is moyed by the motion 
Fetofa rapid Stream, and this ſame 
; $ —_ carries other Planets along with: 


« 
Ja 


Jt, accordingly as they are more or leſs 
- 1 >Simmerged in It. 


may fancy the Sun to be like the wheel 
|-wf a Clock, which moves that which 
| is next to it another way; for when 
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be > According to this explication, one | 
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one Wheel is moved towards the right, 
the other which it carries with it, muſt 
of neceſſity be moved towards the left : y 
-þ | $0 whilſt the Sun by its Circum-Rotation ; 
is moved from Eaſt to Weſt, the Earth© 
”q Bkewiſe be moved from Welt to > 
Ea 
5 The- other motion of the Earth is. 
| that which is called Annual or half-V yl 
yearly, and which ariſes from the: Li- 5 
f | bration of the Solar Body, and of the * 
Vortex which drives the Earth from Df 
the part of the Pole, and makes it daily (3 ; 
go a degree farther; and ſo the Annual AQ 
q | 3s the Diurnal motion each day de- IL 
clines one degree onely, from a Paral- 
lel, from whence ariſe the viciſlitudes 
of days and Seaſons; Burt if the Earth } 
returns by the ſame ſteps, as I may ſo.Y ? 
 fay, it happens becauſe the Sun by. its 
daily Libration drives. it on from one 3J | 
part; and then after ſix Months af- 
ſuming an oppoſite Libration, it draws I 
it back for Three Months, and for the ; * 
other three Months which makes up'g 
Six, it drives it forwards, ſo that the © 
Rotation and the Libration of the Sun Y 
- Makes a'double or a triple motion Q © 
the Earth, without the former's Chan- '> 
"5 either its place or-its Centre. * 
> tha that ns have hutherto ſaid, ac- 
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cording to the- mind of theſe Authors, 
doth not as yet ſatishe a Spirit curious to 


14 
"«* * 


= - know thetruth. So here are other dif- 


ficulties remaining which muſt be taken 
away by more ſenſible and more Na» 


. - tural Reaſons. 


Firſt, Though we affirm the Sun to 
be immoveable., .and the Earth to be 
wheeled round about it; or though 
we affirm the contrary, there remains 
nevertheleſs, that we give an account 
not only of each of theſe motions, but 
alſo of the motions of-the other Planets. 
It is demanded what is the internal or 


© external Cauſe of the Earths motion ? 


If it be anſwered, that the Sun by its 
Libration is the Cauſe of it, as we 
have ſaid, and as our Opinion is ; it 
remains that we demonſtrate the Cauſe,” 
whether internal or external, that gives 
the Sun this motion : By means of which 
being librated from one ſide for Six 
Months, it is aiſolibrated for as many 
from the other ſide; and by this ſo re- 
gular motion; it ſometimes draws the 


_ Earth towards it, and ſometimes drives 


it from it, as we ſhall ſee in the fol- 
lowing Chapter, what can be ſaid about 


this, Matter. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Sun the true C entre, and Heart 
of the World. 


7 Sun being placed in the Centre 


of the World,, is, like the Heart, 
inſpiring Life into all things, and pre- 


ſiding. over all the Works of Nature 


whatſoever, eyen as the Heart in an hu- 
mane Body 1s the Principle of its Life 
and all its motions ;- this is-that admi- 
rable Machine, which without being mo- 


. ved out of its place, moves the Spirits, 


Humours, and all the parts, of our Bo- 
dies; in like manner, the immoveable 
Sun by his double motion, ſhakes and 
moves the Earth as well as the reſt of 
the Planets, One only difficulty remains 
in explaining the motion of the Heart 
in the Microcoſme, and of the Sun 1n 
the Macrocoſme : But being about to 
treat elſe-where of the Earths motion, 
we will here only ſpeak of the Suns mo- 
tion, which I call a-wheeling of it round 
about the Earth, and afterwards we wall 


- ſpeak of its Livration. 


Elſewhere, we have ſaid the Sun-to- 
be, not only of the ſame Nature with 
Gold, but to be Gold indeed, melted 


> 


% 
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+5 In the Centre of the World, and Cy- 
-». pellated by the Fire of the fix'd Stars, 


which are every where about it - No 
wonder therefore that it is wheeled 


round like melted Gold in” a Cruſible; } 


and there ſparkling, and purified. That 
this Hypotheſis which will bring no lit- 
tle 1ght to many things, may be better 


- * eompreher;ded, I will bring an Experi- 


ment to confirm this Doctrine, which 
ſeems new indeed, but nevertheleſs it 
cannot be denied to be built vpon the 
fqundation of indubitable Experience. 

I fay therefore, that if you take Gold 
and put it into a great Cruſible, with 
Lead, Copper, or other Mettals ; and 
make a Fire eyery where round it, theſe 
Mettals will be melted together, and 
compoſe a ſparkling ſmoaking Bath; 
this Bath or melted Matter is in per- 
petual motion, . and ſo ſoon as the mat- 


- © ter is made hot, it wheels round its Cen- 


tre without intermiſſion. It would be 


- much more conſpicuous if this melted 


Matter in the Centre of the World 
were equally diſtant from all the points 
of its circumference ; for this being 
ſuppoſed, no man will deny, this mel- 
ted Matter fixed in.the Centre of the 
World, and Fire being put to it every 


where, and on all ſides, to remain in 
eo tes "WP faſhion 
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faſhion as in. a Cruſible, and to--have _ 

the ſame motion of Circum-rotation and », = 

Libration which we attribute to the © > 

Sun. | 
All the Obſtacle we meet with at *:-© 

- firſt ſight conliſts jn this (to wit) how > 
this ſolar melted Matter can remain > * 
ſuſpended, not falling down - on any 
part. Secondly, By means of what 

. Fire it remains always melted. Thirdly, + 

How it comes to paſs that ſince Gold 

fo ſoon as it is cupellated or refined, 

© remains in the Crulible in a fix?d Maſs, /-- 

yet the Sun which is like to this Gold, is © -+. 

neither fixed, nor ſtands it ftill imme- . "© 

- diately, but being wheeled perpetually | 

+ round its Centre, it continues in mo» * 

# tion, and is Librated in the Cupel 

' without any intermiſſion. 

{ To the firſt of theſe difficulties I 
anſwer, that we onght not to ſtand up- 

- on it, becaufe they who place the Earth © - 

in the Centre of the World, do teach --”* 

* us, that if a great hole were made through 

' the Earth, even as far as our Antipodes,,. 

F and if a Mill-Stone were thrown into 

it, it would ſtop in the middle, which 

- is alhrmed to be the Centre of the 

+ World, and there remain ſuſpended ; 

| for to move forwards either way-would 

be to aſcend: The ſame — | 
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faid: likewife: of Water or: other Liquids 


, which would remain ſuſpended.. If chere- 


fore the Sun be in the Centre of the 
World, why ſhould it ſeem a wonder 
that it ſhould remain there ſo ſuſpen- 
ded, ſince that may ſerve. him inſtead'of 
a-Cupel ? , 


As to the other. difficulty which: be-' 


longs to the Fire. I anſwer, that there 


. Is no want of that, becauſe we have the 
fire of thefix*d Stars encompaſſing the-Sun - 


every” where. on all ſides, and keeping' 
this ſame- Gold'in cohtinual. fuſion; ' as if 
it were under a great. Winters Glove 
bored through. every where with little 


” holes, as we find in eſlaying Gold. I - 
 +-xK0 not ſay with Epicurus that the fixed 


Ytars are really little holes and apertures 
by which the empyrial Heaven which is 
altogether Flefy,- tranſmits. its Ardors ; 
bat I affirm, that theſe are either little 
empty holes,. or-elſe filled with ſo many 
Diamonds, or Chryitals,. through which 
the heat of the Ccoleſtial Flames paſs 
through ;. or elſe that they-are as it were 
ſo many Carbuncles, or burning Coals. 
This is ſufficient'to convince them of 
great ignorance, who. have affirmed theſe 
Caleſtial Fires to flow from the ſolar 
Globe, and to be borrowed thence; 
whereas on the contrary, they are "Cea- 


leſtial_ I* 
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leſtial Fires and: Flames, which. paſling 
through this great Globe of the Heavens 
cauſes the Gold in the Cupel in the mid- 
dle of the Univerſe to be boyled and 
wheeled round by an equidiſtant and e- 
qually diſtributed heat. 

I confeſs as to what belongs to the 
third difficulty, 1t is very ſubtle, and 
ſuppoſes a very fair Experiment: For in 


{| the courſe of all my curious Labours, 1 


have wondred how Gold after it had a 
long while ſmoaked in the Cupel, - and 
circulated to expel in ſmoak all For- 
reign Bodies mixt with it, does at laſt 
ſtand till, and remains ſuddenly fix'd 


| in the bottom, and is ſo condenſed, that 


it cannot be melted again by the Krongeſt 
fre,or made to circulate, unleſs Lead be 
added to it either with or withont ſome 0- 
ther Mettalz for by the addition of 
theſe Bodies 1t is at the ſame time mel- 
ted, and by the ſame degree of Fire, and 
degins a new to boyl, tobe librated, and 
to beturned round as before : and it wil 
continue ſo as long as the Lead or other 
foreign Matter is in it: From whence 
we may conclude,that ſo long as the Sun 
lke melted Gold is wheeled round its 
Centre, mixt and infe&ted with foreign 
Corpuſcles- which it receives on every 
i de, as being placed 'in the Centre - 
\ e 
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the World, and of the Planets, which 
like imperfe&t Mettals furniſh it with 
Corpuſcles which are exhated and are e&- 
mancipated, - and being mixed with it 
cauſe it to wheel round, and ſupply it 
with matter for motion, and fo long az 
he returns them back in the form of 
ſmoak, like a. Vortex, excepting only 
thoſe which are digeſted and -rurned into 
Gold, which he reſerves within himſelf, 
and does farther digeſt and circulate; 
and when .they are ſufficiently ſubtilifſed 
and. purged, although involved with 
groller fumes does ſend them. forth; 
which meeting with the Vortex of the 
Earth,penetrates into the pores of it,and 
are changed into Gold, Silver, or ſome 
other Metral; according to their greater 
or leſſer purity, and according to the 
various diſpoſition of the Matrixes or 
Beds wherein they lodge : So long 1-fay 
 we-may conclude, that from theſe fumes 
which are ſent towards the Son from im- 
perfect Bodies, are made a liquid and 
Mercurial Water, out of which, in the 
Bowels of the Earth, Gold and other 
mettals are made. ; 

The experience which we acquire by 
. ellaying Gold, (although after a rude 
manner, in- compariſon of it with this 
great Natural - Cupel) ſhews us _ 
trut 
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this truth before our eyes; for I have 
th] with pleaſure tryed, that the fumes ari- 


[ing from the common Cupels, being 


Rt | collected in an-Alembick, are condenſed 
into a clear viſcous,pulverulent,or gritty; 
and conſequently mettallizte Water, 
whoſe value the curious may be able 
to know. 
I repreſent therefore to my ſelf Gold 
wheeled round in this great Cupel, which 


©; [is the Sun it ſelf placed in the middle of 


the World, and which emitting ſubtile 
fumes, receives other more groſs, which 
[it ſo long and ſo often circulates, that 
they being in the boſome- of the Earth, 
(the matrix of ſeed, and only habitable 
 [Planet) parified and-colleCted, do there 
make Gold, Silver, or other mettals. 
$0 the Sun is the Father of Mettals, and 
eſpecially of Gold its Legitimate Off- 
Spring ; whereas the others are only Ba- 
ſards, and being defiled in the Matrix 
or Womb, they. cannot attain -to*the 
Dignity of Gold, unleſs they are freed 
from their original impurity. 

He then that can tell how to puriſfe 
and conſecrate theſe ſolar influences, 
which are the fames of this admirable 
Cupel, - hath found out a great ſecret in' 
Natire, extreamly profitable both for 
Health, and Wealth. - Let me tell you 
an 
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an-Experiment which I did not ſee, but 
heard related, by the late onſeignem 
Beaancon, a Gentleman well known in 
| Paris, who profeſſed himſelf an eye 
witneſs of it. | 

He faid that when he was Governouref 
Provence, he ſav'd aMan's Life that was un- 
juſtly Condemned to dye, who in a grate: 
ful acknowledgement of it,ſhewed; him a 
thing wonderful. This Man,faid he,took a 
Veſtel, 4n-which he put three ſumplethings 
and buried.them in the; Earth, ina place 
expoſed to the Sun-Beams,(which are. the 
molt ſubtile fumes) and having taken 2 


Concave,. Parabolick; or Burning-Glaſs, I 


which .he placed oppoſite to-the--place 


wherein the Veſlcl': was put: 3c the: Sun 


Beams being collected and concentredz 


deſcended into the Veſſel in troops, in j 


which, at length was found a very clear 
#7 6-0, and gritty Water ; which 
Xing boyled in a Bolt-head,; was brought 
intoaPowder, and afterwards being put 


into- a- Cruſible with Borax, - turned-/p 


into Gold : This was performed - three 
ſzyeral times, From this Experiment 
we mult. gather; whether or no the San 
Beams do-ſupply Water and; blames ſer: 


ving-to the production of Gold, which |: 
as I have aid, 'is the legitimate-Son:of 


the Sun, and is in the Earth the Image of 


its Father, But 
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But to make anend of 'this digreſſion, 
[conclude that-the Sun will ſo long per- 
ſevere in its Cupel in continual motion, 
and Circum-rotation, till theſe Planets 
ſhall deny it Vapours, for then it would 
receive no foreign Matter, but would 
be:throughly purged, and ſo would be 


-| wheeled, round- no. more, / but would 
*[ remain Fixed. The World itſelf; with ' 


its motion and circulation would be at an 
end, as well-as.all Generations, which 
roceed from this continual circulation, 
y- which the ſeminal and Luminous Spi- 
rits are) diſperſed every where through- 
out-the World. 


j- 1 add another refletion concerning 


the Sun's motion, like the motion of 
Gold in the Cupel; to wit, that whilſt 
the fire of the ſuperiour Stars do without 
intermiſſion heat the Body of the Sun, 
foreign Corpuſcles through irs Pores 
enter into it, nor 1s it ever at quiet tll 
they go out again; for as much as the 
Figures” of theſe Foreign Bodies can by 


40 mean be accommodated to the hgures 


of the Corpuſcles of Gold, for they 
drive one another backwards and for. 
wards (and from hence'ariſes the Equili- 
brim, and agitation of the Atoms of 
Gold; which is in motion) and ſeeing 


| that they cannot have a perpendicular 


motion 


Wi Sons, 
motion , - unlefs they. forſake the reſt, 


they are compelled to turn round likef 


a Horſe in a Mill, which goes on, and 


thinks he goesiſtreight forwards, when-| 


as he continually treads the ſame ſte 
in the ſame Circle: Bat to do this, there 
mult be a propulſion on every ſide ; for 
Gold would not be turned round in the 
.Cupel, if Fire were only applyed to 
it from beneath, and not from above, 
and quite round it ; which ought to be 
well taken notice of. 

We will ſay then that the Sun 'can- 
not be moved about its own Centre, 
that is the Centre of the World ; unleſs 
at the ſame time it moves the ambient 
Bodies, by the aſſiſtance of the Corpuſ. 
cles coming out of its Globe like ſo many 
ſtreams of Light, juſt as we ſee Rivers 
of Water flowing out of the Sea, and 
yet the Sea is never the leſs for this Ef- 
fuſion, . no more than the Sun is leſſened 
by a continual effuſion of his Light ; be- 
cauſe it receives in as much as It pours 
out, and theſe Waters return back to 
the. Sea, as theſe Corpuſcles of Light 
go to the Sun, by a continual. Circula- 
ti0N. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Moon and its Chamres. 


He Moon islike an Optick Looking- 
Glaſs, in which Light and the 

Corpuſcles flowing from the Sun are con- 

centred and gathered together ; from 

whence for diyers reſpects and changes 

they are ſent towards the Earth. 

One of the Antients affirmed ' the 


-| Moon to be a Planet, very near and fa-- 


miliar to the Earth, it is moved abput 
the Sun, becauſe ir is in the ſolar Vortex 
by which it is carried round, and in it 
three kinds of Motions are obſerved(viz} 
its Annual, Monthly, and Diurnal, from 
theſe divers motions, divers Aſpects, in 
reſpect of the Sun and it do ariſe, from 
whence are its various yet conſtant ap- 
pearances. | 
Its Figure is round, but its Maſs 15 
partly ſolid, partly fluid, like Earth 
and Water; . its roundneſs appears at 
Full and New-Moons; without this 
roundneſs we could never ſee its increaſe 
or- decreaſe. Its ſolidity is the Cauſe 
why the Light of the Sun is from thence 
reflected to us, even as by reaſon of its 


fluidity, we obſerve in it obſcure parts 
x like 


16C 


like Spots, becauſe they do not refleg{ ne 


the Sun ſo much as the: ſolid parts do;}ge 


| but if in the Body of the Moon there are 
ſome parts higher than others,in'the ſhape 
of Mountains or Hills, the Sun Beams do 
there produce ſmallſhadows,which are obs 
ſerved by the help of Perſpective Glaſſes, 

'That-1t cannot be halt ſo big. as the 


Earth, 1s proved by - Optick Principles | 


Shades and Paralaxes in reſpect of it ſelf 
It 1s always in the full, becauſe one half 
of it is continually illuſtrated by the Sun: 
But it does not always appear full to 
us, but only at the time of its Oppoſi- 
tion and Receſſion from the Sun, and 
then alſo in reſpect of us it may be Eclip- 
ſed ; becauſe our Earth at that time is 
directly placed between it and the Sun, 
and by its ſhadow makes the Moon more 
or leſs obſcure;as it is nearer or farther off 
and as it is more or le/s oppolite to it. T heſe 
two oppoſite points, in which, when the 
Moon ſuffers an Eclipſe, thole- great 
Lights are found, Aſtrologers call the 
Dragons Head, and T ail. But as the Earth 
by tits interpoſition is the Cauſe of the 
Moon's. Eclipſe, ſo alſo by the interpo- 
ſition of the Moon betwixt the Sun and 
the Earth, is produced an Eclipſe of 
the Sun; which is either greater, or leſs, 
according as the Moon is more or leſs 
"TAPS F:, 7 W9c7- polited 
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poſited between us and the Sun, or 13 


nearer or farther from us. Hey 

Lynar -Eclipſes can happen naturally, 
only in the time of Full Moon but theſe 
of the Sun,in the time of New Moon. An 
Eclipſe of the Moon may be Total and 
Univerſal. But that of the Sun can never, 
without, a Miracle, be ſo at the ſame 
fime; but this is not. a 'real defect of 
light in the Body of the Sun, as it is in 
the Moon, which is a dark Body, and 
poſſeſſes only a borrowed Light. We 
may hear what Aſtronomical Philoſo- 
phers and Aſtronomers ſay. of it. 

I-told you before that the Sun 1s like 
melted Gold, I told you likewiſe by the 
way, that the Moon might be compa- 
red to melted Silver; but I think it 
may be truly faid that its Matter, as to 
its Circumference, 1s more like. to real 
Silver ; but be it as It is, 1t continues in 
the manner we ſee it, ſuſpended in one 
maſhe lump,a moſt ſubtile Atherial mat- 
ter, full of many empty ſpaces, being 
by the Creator ſhut up 1n irs Circumfe- 


{ [rence, which hinders the Moon chiefly 


trom changing its place, and from be- 
ing immerged more deeply in the Sun's 
Vortex, whoſe Atoms are indeed more 
thick and groſs: By reaſon of its vacui- 
ties there is no fear that: it ſhould de- 


/ I ſcend 


a 1 


Tcend nearer the Sun, or be able to reſi 


the impreſlion of its: Vortex, any more 
than the Earth, which has plenty of 
Pores , - Cavities,, and empty Spaces, 
without which it would too much reſiſt 
the ſolar Vortex, and would be able to 
get nearer its Centre, that 1s, the Sui 
But its empty Cavities hinder that, like 
Air contained in a Bladder, which hin- 
ders it from ſinking to the bottom ; and 
as the hollowneſs of the:Quils of- Birds 
bear them up in the Air, 

The Moon in her daily motion finiſhes! 
her Courſe round the Earth in the ſpace 
of twenty four hours: or rather the 
Earth performs its daily-motion about. 
the Sun, and its own proper Centre, in 
twenty four hours time, the Moon being 
carried away by the ſame Solar Vortex 
wich the Earth, is daily retarded ſome 


as emp was 


day later and later, until by this reſiſt 


degrees, whereupon we ſay it riſes rity 


ance or retrocellion- in twenty nine or] 


thirty days it hath compleated its Month- 
ly motion : And beſides this Retroceſſion 
it is moved by the Libration of the Sun 
from one Tropick to another, and twice 
in every Month runs through the Equi- 
noctial Line ; after the ſame manner as 
the Earth does it twice every Year. 
FThere can be no Annual- motion of the 
Moon, 
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Moon, unleſs about its own proper Cen- 


tre. But 1 will wander no further about 
a matter meerly Aſtrological. 


ummm_ 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Planets, Comets, and Fixed 
Stars. 


ATURN, TJupuer, Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury, are Five wandring 
Stars, called Planets, of the ſame Nature 
with the Sun, bur leſs pure; whoſe 


1] Corpuſcles are ſent and driven towards 


the Body of the Sun; they are li 
to divers melted Mettals, and ſpa 
| in Chryſtalline or Adamantine Cri 
and the Fire melting them, 15 thaF- 
the Sun and the Fixed Stars. a. 


If it be asked why they are not joy- 
"ned with the Sun? I anſwer, that they 
conſiſt of a Matter full of many empty 
Spaces, and beſides that, they daily diſ- 
burthen themſelves upon the Body of 
the Sun, and ſupply it with matter for 
depuration and refining : which the Sun 
ſends back to them more ſubtiliſed, and 


. | they diſtill down theſe ſeminal and Met- 


tallige Spirits upon the Earth. They 
F ate 


(wo). 
are -diverſely-whirled about by the ſh: 
lar. Vortex ; after which manner. they 
obtain divers: motions, as Aſtronomer 
teach us. Who affirm the Planets 44x; 
and Yenus to be leſs than the Earth, and 
the 'three , others much greater ; al- 
though according to their Opinion, the 
-Diameter of the Earth is three thouſand 
five hundred Miles, but its circumference 
ſeven thouſand Miles ; including the wa- 
ter , which together with the Earth, 
make up one Globe. 

Comets according to Ariſtotle are 
Planets or Stars, produced De Novo, 
from - Exhalations :.. By. which ſaying, 
this - Philoſopher is compellcd to. place 
all Comets under the Moon, which is 


found to be an-Error, by the experience | 


of a great many Comets which have aÞ- 
peared aboye the Moon, and the Sun too 
whither Exhalations from the Earth 


can never reach: All the time of their | 


continuance they have a regular motion, 
for the explication of which, Ariſtotle 
could never allign them an Izel;gence to 
guide them. 

Seneca, the Antients, and Copernicus, 
teach that Comets have been produced 
from the beginning of the World, and 
the rcaion- why ve do nor. ſee them ſo 
often as we d9-the Planets, is becauſe 
they 


| 
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they are elevated too high aboveus, and 
ſince they have an excentrick motionz 
according to this Opinion, they ſome- . 
times,. and for: ſome continnuance of 
time appear; that is to ſay then, when 
they deſcend--into the Heaven of the 
Planets. Burt all theſe Opinions are very 
uncertain. 

This is my Opinion, that if the” Sun 
is Gold melted in the Cupel (as1 really 
believe ; ) and that from thence Fumes 
and Vapours ariſe; it is no hard matter 
to conceive that in the Solar Vortex, 
and in the Corpuſcles exhaling from the 
Sun,a great. part of them are very groſs, 
thick, aud inflammable z-which taking 


| Fire, make theſe Comets we ſpezk of ; 


whoſe motion is 1egvlarly. direfted by 
the Vortex of che Sen ; yet nevertheleſs 
this does not hinder but that ſome Co- 
mets may be gencrated nearer us, fretn 
Terreſtrial Exhalation:, 


The . fixed Stars are faſtned- to the | + 


Firmament as ſo many little Suns, they 
are. as Immoveable as the Heaven in 
which they are included -; nevertheleſs 


- Itke the Sun they move about their Cen- 


tres, although this motion be neither uſe- 
ful, profitable, nor neceſſary. - And fo 
nothing compels us to ſay that they are 
actually moved, - 

I 3 They 
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They are all ſaid to be bigger than the 
Earth, and to be in number 1022 ; the 
Heaven in which they are, is ſaid tobe. 
ſolid, clear, and tranſparent like Ice; 
and this is that Heaven which was made 
in the midſt of the Waters, and which | 
any one may repreſent to himſelf like a 
great' Circle of Water congealed in the 
torm of Chryſtal > Burt according to my 
foregoing Hypotheſis, had rather ſay that 
the fix*dSrars are like ſo many round holes 
or Rings, farniſhed with ſo many large 
Diamonds or Carbuncles, which ſerve 
as a Medium or Vehicle to the light and 
heat of the Empyrial Heaven, as we. 
have faid already. 


— 
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CHAP. XIL 


Of Meteors in the Air. 


RISTOTLE hath conſtituted 
two ſorts of Bodies, to wit, Sim- 
ple,and Mixt ; he placeth Meteors under. 
theſe latter, but he calls them imperfect 
mixt Bodies, becauſe he did believethem 
not to have a ſubſtantial form, as perfect 
Bodies have, nor to be produced by the 
ordinary way of Generation. 
This Doctrine is contrary to-- our 
"a Principles; 
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Principles; for we ſay that: thoſe Me--1 

teors Which we fee in the Air, arein - + 
their kind and condition perfect Bodies: 
not differing from others, neicher in 
reſpect. of Matter, .which- is one and the 
ſame to them all, nor in reſpect of ſubs 
ſtantial form produced in the formation 
of them ; for we acknowledge no ſuch 
forms, bur as-unprofitable, and Chime- 
rical. All the difference which we take 
notice of betwixt them, ought to be ta- 
ken upon the account of their forma- 
tion .and different conditions under 
which one and the ſame Matter, that 1s 
to ſay Atoms, do meet together by a 
diſpoſition of their parts, by -an addi- 
tion of ſtrange Bodies, by an introdu- 
tion of Vacuities, and by a converſion * 
of their Figures. After this manner are 
formed Clouds, which are the Meteors of 
the middle Region of the Air, and which 
have Water, Air, and Earch for their 
Matter z for from the Vapours of Wa- 
ter, and the ſubrile- particles of Earth, . 
together with the Air with which they 
are carried up,Clouds are formed, which 


. are ſometimes ſo thick, that they rob us 


of the Suns Light, which happens when - 
more of Earth, than of Air or Water goes 


' Into their compoſition: On the other hand - 


ſometimes they are ſo ſubtilez -that they 
I 4 can 
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can hargly or not atall be'ſeen by us, which 
happens when. air obtains the chief place 
in their compoſition: for 1n a word, Clouds 


are nothing elſe but a congregation and 


mixture of .Corpuſcles or - little Bo. 
dies of Earth, Water,and Air, which are 
the proximate Matter of them; the Vor- 
tex-of the Sun, the Motion of the Earth, 
and the Winds, are the three concurring 
Cauſes of their mixtion and elevation 
into the upper Region of the Air. 
Other ſorts of Meteors are Rains de- 
ſcending from the , middle Region of 
the Air, and generated from the ſolu- 
tion of Clouds z that is to ſay, when 
Water, which hath the greateſt ſhare in 
their formation, freeing it ſelf from the 
particles of Earth, and parts of Air, 
thence forward diſtill as it were by 
an Alembick, which happens, becauſe its 
particles being incraſſated by the cold- 
neſs of the Air, the water is ſeparated 
from the Air, and falls down again to 
the place from whence it came, in the 
form of little drops: From this Rain 
-proceeds the Earths Fruitfulneſs, for it 
never deſcends, but it brings ſome por- 
tion. of the little ſeminal Bodies flow- 
ing along with it. In Rains therefore 
is contained Salt, and the Balſom of the 
Stars, which Baſilins Valentinus ſpeaksof, 
; 0 and 
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-and from hence all Vegetables:bud and 
increaſe. "The Curious enquirers into 


| Nature .may try whether ] ſpeak truth 


or no, and whether they may not find a 
Salt as white as Sugar, if they take away 


by Diſtillation the voprofitable : parts 


with. which it is involved. 

Dew 1s almoſt of the ſame nature with 
Rain, only 1t is more pure, more ſub- 
tile, and more fruitful, by reaſon of 


' the Seaſons of the Year which chiefly 


enjoy It, (v:Z.) at the time of the Aqui- 
noxes, .when the Sun and the Earth. are 
neareſt to each other, which happens 
when the Earth paſſes the Aquator;. 
wherefore at that time it receives and 
carries along with it a greatcr number of 
ſolar Corpulcles, depurated by his mo- 
yon, than Rain, or Dew ir ſelf that falls 
at other times. Dew-falls- down in-round : 
drops, becauſe its Corpuſcles are round, 
and its Atoms are of the ſame Figure 
with the Sun, whether whole or in parts. 
Dew penetrates the Earth, and moiſt- 
ens thoſe places where there. are Tel- 
dom Rains: But _ the Sur's ſhining - 
Beams preſently. carry it away. along 
with them into the Vortex; in the 
mean time, part.of this Salt or. Bal- 
ſom of the Stars contained in the Dew, .. 
remains upon the Herbs and Flowers, 
I 5 where . 
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where we-obſerve a kind of Viſcouſneſs 
like'Sugar, or Honey ; thus Bees gather- 
ing this Dew, lade themſelves with it, 
and make Honey of it: This Dew in 
the Hot Countries of Paleſtine, e/Egypt, 
Arabia, and Calabria, is condenſed into 
little Grains which are called /1anni 
From this ſame Matter Sugar. 1s made 
in the Madera-Iſlands, and in both the 
Inazes, where It is found incloſed in 


+ Reeds. Laſtly, after the ſame manner. 


Pearls are formed and nouriſhed in Shells, 
He that ſtudies to know the wonders 
of Dew, and the vertue of the Spiritsit 


contains, may extract from thence ad-. 
mirable ſecrets for health, but for no-. 


thing. elſe that I know of. 


CH A P:. XIII. 
Of-Winds, Tempeſts, and Whirl-winds. 


___— 


A / Inds are the ſame thing in the. 


"Y Air, as Billows are in the Sea, or 
as Floods are upon Land. And indeed 


— 


they.do ſomerimes diſturb and move the 


Air ſo violently, that the beſt rooted 


Trees, and ſtrongeſt built Houſes, are. 


now and then pulled up by the Roots,and. 


overturned by them: And yet Winds 


are nothing but Air agitated, nor Tem-. 
peſts, but Air- floods, or violent Agitati-. 


ags.of the Air, 


j _— l 
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Some Philoſophers ſeek for the Cau= 
ſes of theſe Agitations of Air, in the 
RarefaCction and Condenſation of Bodies; 
and to illuſtrate this Efte&, they bring 
an Experiment of Air rarificd, and going 
out with great force, out of a large. glaſs 
Bottle, and of Air condenſed in anov- 
ther Phial or Glaſs, in which the. leaſt 
opening being made, : the external Air 
breaks in with great: Force and Noilſeg 
of both which -Experiments,..I with 0- 
thers have b:en an Eye-witneſs. We 
took therefore, a great round Bottle» and 
placed it in a cold place, and then co- 
vering It with a double Skin made .wet, 
it was placed to a gentle. Fire ; which 
by-degrees being thorowly hot, and the 
Skin prickt with a Needle, the Air or 
Wind broke out from thence with ſo 
much violence, that it blew out a Candle 


two Paces diſtant from it, more than 


once. . The ſame Tryal was made 
with another Bottle, in which Peaſe were 
put, and the Hole ſhut 'with the Thumb, 
which afterwards belng taken away, the 
Air immediately with the Peaſe, burſt 
out with ſo much Violence, that they 
like Piſtol Bullets entred into a Deal- 
board: A” ſecond Eperiment.. was like- 
wife made, a Bottle was placed in a hot 


| Place, and well ſtopped with. Leather, 


which 
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which being brought into a. cold place 
and the Skin pierced through, the eK 
ternal Air for-half'a quarter of an hours 


time.ruſhed into the Bottle with ſo much 


noiſe and hiſſing, that it ſeemed to in- 
danger the breaking of it. 


I confeſs theſe Experiments have left 


us an Ideaof Winds and their vehemen- 
Cy, but there 'always remains this one 
dijfculty, (to wit) what ſhould be the 


Principle of this rarefaCtion and conden-. 
fation of the Air; for in the firſt Expe- 
riment, refrigerated Air 1s ſhut up in 


the Glaſs Bottle, and dilated with heat, 


and then it goes violently out of. the lit-. 
Lle hole that is made ; but how can Cold. 


condenſe, and .Heat rarifte and dilate 
this Air? Laſtly, what is it that preſles 
it, and forceth it with violence to ſeek 
its Exit? And as to the ſecond Experi- 
ment, in which rarified Air is condenſed 
in. the Bottle; hov being rarifhed, can 
part of the Glaſs remain empty ?. And 


Ptly, from what Cauſe 1s the. external: 


Air forced .to break in with ſo much 
precipitation. Al] theſe things I- men- 
tion, that it may be ſeen that theſe dif- 
ficulties do not eſcape me. As to, the 
 firſt-inſtance, I ſay that Cold condenſes 
Air, in as much as it makes the vaculties 
diſperſed through: it leſſer” and more: 
3 cloſely 
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cloſely ſhut rogether ; To that there is 


zuch more of matter in refrigerated Air, 


than in the ſame made Hot :X But that \ / 


this Doctrine may be rightly apprehen- 
ded, we muſt know in What Heat and 
Cold conſiſts ; for when Cold  conden- 
ſes the Air and preſles it together, it 
performs it by its cloſe, ſolid, heavy, and 
plain particles, as ſhall be treated of 
elſewhere. 

Secondly, Heat rarifies Air by an in- 
troduction of its Corpulcles, which are 
almoſt deſtitute of all ſolidity, by which 


the vacuities of the Air are increaſed, 


and enlarged. | 
Thirdly, the Air ruſhes forcibly out 
of the Bottle, becauſe their Corpulſcles 


.are compelled to dilate themſelves, which 


they cannot do; nay, from hence they 


break the Glaſz Bottle, unleſs a hole be \ 4 


made in the skin. It is true alſo, that 
the Air going ont of the hot Bottle: is 
alrogether Cold, for they are the Corpul- 
cles of Cold ' which go out, and the 
noiſe with which they break out proceeds: 
from the plain figures of the Corpulſcles 
of Cold, which cannot paſs through the 
litle round holes without being en- 
tangled together, and daſhing one a- 
gainſt another; beſides theſe Corpuſ- 
cles being plain, they are _—_ 
allo 


/ 
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alſo like little Razers; thus inthe Win» 
ter time we ſee the hands and feet of ſuch 
as are tender hurt with Chops and Cliffs, 

To the ſecond Experiment I ſay, that 
the Air in the Bottle being rarificd by the 
help of Keat, is afterwards compreſſed 
and condenſed by the help of Cold, paſ- 


*/ ſing through the ſubſtance of the Glaſs, 


and breaking, of It if it be not looked 
after. Secondly, the cold entring in, 
drives out or intothe ſides the particles 
of Hear, and the Glaſs on the part of its 
Orihfce remains without Air, and the diſ- 
ſeminated. Vacuities are gathered toge- 
ther into one Vacuum. Thirdly, the 


- external Air enters with precipitation, 
- becauſe it is preſſed againſt its Nature 


by this great Cold ;. and finding a place 
where to betake it ſelf, it poſleſleth it 
immediately. We muſt here obſerve that 
rarefaCtion is never made'on the one ſide, 
but condenſation is- made on the other ; 
and ſo-on the contrary, and this is the 
firſt or jmmediate Cauſe of Winds, when 


.. the Air is rarified by heat in ſubterraneous 
: paces, and Caverns of the Earth, and 


reaks out with violence, or when it be- 
ing condenſed, other ſupervenes. with vi- 
olence ruſhing towards it 


_ .. Another Cauſe of Winds, or rather of 


Tewpeſts and Storms by. Scaand Land, 
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are the emancipated Atoms of which we 
have ſpoke alreadyzand which by juſtling 
one another, more agitate the Air from 
divers parts, diverily oppoſite, from 
whence comes the reciprocal meeting and 
incurſion of winds in theRegion of the air, 
which when they happen near the Earth, 

' they cauſe fearful and dangerous W hirl- 

winds. 

This Opinion concerning the emanci- 
pation of Atoms, ſuppoſes that in the diſ- 
{olution of greater Bodies, the leſſer Par- 
ticles and Atoms are emancipated, and 
procure themſelves liberty, ſo that enjoy- 
ing their own power they run through-- 
the Air, and eakily and vehemently move 
it, Theſe emancipated Atoms in the great 
World are not only very much to be fear= 
ed where they uſe greateſt violence, but 
alſo in the little World, where they pro- 
duce molt Diſcaſes,as are Horrors, Fits of- 
Feavers, and their duplications, Tranſla- 
tions to the Brain, Diliriums or Light- 
headedneſs, and Phrenſies: To Cure 
which, Sudorifick Medicines opening the. 
Pores, and driving out thoſe ſharp-poin- 
ted Atoms. are chiefly to be commen- 


ded. 
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GAP. AV. 


Of Thunder, Lightning, and the Thun- 
der- Bolt. 


*Hunder, Lightning, and the Thun- 
der-Bolt would be more ſtupendi- 
ons, were 1t not that there is ſomething 


on Earth, from whence we learn the- 


manner how theſe things are done above 
Us. 

'The firſt thing which gives us light 
concerning theſe three Meteors, is the 
ſhooting off of-a Gun, for the Thunder- 
Bolt is repreſented by the Bullet, the Fire 
coming out of the Muzzle repreſents 
Lightning, -and the Report from thence 
holds the'place of Thunder. 


Another thing which gives us a lively 


and more juſt Idea of them, is Aurum Ful- 
minans, which - like the Thunder- Bolt 


carries its ſtroak downwards; three : 


Grains of which, though never ſo little 
' made hot, takes Fire, and gives a greater 
Report than two Ounces of Gunpowder. 
I will ſhew you its preparation in the fol- 
lowing Chapter, and give you an ac- 
count of-it, and I will endeayour to Ex- 
plain how it comes to Thunder, and 


how -- 
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how the Thunder-Bolt falls. 

Epicurus attributes the falling of the 
Thunder-Bolt to the apertures which 
the Winds produce in the Clouds, but 
the Lightning he thinks ariſes when the 
Thunder-Bolt, by reaſon of its violent 
motion in the Air, takes Fire, or, faith 
this Philoſopher, the Flame of the Light- 
ning is excited by the mutual meeting of 
Clouds, which are Bodies made hard b 
vehement Cold ; orelſe that it 1s excite 
by the blowing of Winds, or by the heat 
of the Stars, which ſets on Fire the Ni- 
trous and Sulphurous Matter collected in 
the Cavity of the Clouds. 

The ſound of Thunder may be divers 
ways-Firſt,by the revolution of a ſtrange 
Body contained in the thickneſs of the 
Clouds,and rolled through it, as we ſee a 
ſolid Body ſhut up in a Pot, excites a 
ſound and murmuring noiſe if the Pot 
be moved.” The ſame noiſe may like- 
wiſe proceed from the breaking or bur- 
ſting of the Clouds, as well as it does 
from the burſting of a blown-Bladder, 
or Paper ſuddenly and forcibly extended, 
or the Sail of a Ship torn by the vivlence 
of the Winds. 

In like manner, this. ſound may be 
cauſed from the mutual meering together 
of hardned Clouds, like that we _ 

WHCR 
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when pieces or flakes of Ice daſh one a+ 
gainſt another, either in the River or on 
the Bank; after the ſame manner alſo 
Woods indeed ſtirred by the Winds, the 
flowings of the Sea interrupted, Linnen 
and Paper ſuſpended in the Air, by their 
violent motions excite ſounds, like the 
ſound of Thunder. 

We may ſay beſides, that the T hun- 
der-Bolt being throughly lighted, and 
falling upon a moiſt Cloud excites a great 
noiſe, ſuch as we hear when red hot 1- 
ron is thrown into Water, or melted 
Mettals into Oyle, Urine, Honey, or 
the Lees of Wine: where we alſo find 


a_ certain kind of murmur, and at Jaſt 
we percieve ſo great a noiſe or ſound;that 


it threatens the breaking of the Vellel. 


But this mighty noiſe may be aſcribed to- 
the vehement ſeparation of theSalt, Nitre,, 


and Sulphur, which being mixt together 
are 4ncluded in the Thunder-Bolt; and 
the Cloud, as Gun-powder is in Guns 
and Mines, For the violent and ſudden 
ſeparation of Nitre and Sulphur forcibly 
{eperates all Bodies near them, which can- 
not be done without a. mighty ſound. 
Therefore that we may the better-compre- 
hend the Nature and wonderful effects of 
this Meteor, 1 will make the following di- 
greſlion concerning Arrum Fulminans, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of Anrum Fulminans, or Gold imita- 


ting Thunder. 


Xperience ſhews us upon Earth a 
, much more Natural Image or Re- 
preſentation of Thunder , than that 
which is ſeen in the effefts of-Gun-pow= 
der;. and the noiſe and diſturbance which 
this Gold when ſet on fire produceth, 
doth ſo properly imitate the horrid noiſe 
of Thunder; that for this Reaſon it is 
called Aurum-Fulminans. I will here give 
you its preparation, and I ſhall egdeavour 
to-give the Reaſons of its wonderful ef- 
fects, and apply them to the production 


o- of Thunder acd Lightning, 


Fake therefore (for Example ) one 


| Ounce of calcined Gold, or leaf Gold, 


or elfe-Gold duſt, and put it into a Bolt 
head, and pour' to it three Ounces of 
Aqua Repis, which being done, place it 
ypon hot aſhes, and the Gold will diſ- 
ſolve, and be reduced into Water ; to 
which pour on a ſufficient quantity of fair 
Water, and after that a few drops of 
Oyle of Tartar, for then that will cauſe 
an ebullition or boyling 3 which being 
over, 'the Gold will fall to the bottoms 
in 


— 
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 Fulmmans, for it produceth all the Ef- 
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in the form of Diſt; then afterwards | 
pour off che Water that ſwims a top by 


gently ſtooping the Veſlel, and. dry the 
powder 1n the Air, ſo have you Aurum. 


fets we told you of. 

The Reaſon why it ſo ſoon takes Fire, 
1s taken from'the Atoms or Corpuſcles of 
Nittre, which are in Aqua- Regs, as alſo 
of the Sulphur, Vitriol, and: Sal. Armo- 
mack,of-which it is made z theſe.Sulphv- 
rous;' and Acid, and Volatile Salts are 
united together, and the precipitated 
particles of Gold, (for as much as the 
particles of the Salt of 7artar poſſeſs their 
place) diſfolve their Union, and' force” 
them: to: Five way and: be ſeparated ; fo 
that nothing remains in the Water. but a 
diſſolved Salt, part of which adhering, 


..to the Atoms of Gold, falls to the bot- 
+ tom with them, as the increaſed weight: 
of the Powder evinces: Theſe ſame Par- | 
ticles therefore which remain in the Pow- 


der, ſtick to the Gold,ſfo that Hear pene- 


trating this, and dilateing: this Matter, 


producesa ſudden and violent ſeparation; 
hence it 1s that the Spirits of the Volatile 
Salts being made hot, rarified, ſubtiliſed, 
and ſet on fire; the Gold which before 


was fix*d, being accompanied with theſe 


Spirits, flyes away with a Thurdring/ 


—— 
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| noiſe, by reaſon ef the contrariety that 
| is between the alcalous Salt of Tartar, 
and the acid Salts, as it happens in Gun- 

wder,/ where the Alkali that is in the 
Charcoal produces the ſame Effect as is 
ſeen /in this Thundring Gold ; ' except- 


ing that the ſtroak of the Gold and” its 


exploſion is made downwards, by reaſon 
of its fixity and weight. 

We ſee the ſame in the Thunder-Bolt, 
for the ſtroak is made downwards, the 
Flaſh. is ſeen, and the noiſe is heard: 
Beſides the Thunder-Bolt produces won- 
derful Effefts, ſuch as are conſuming of 
Winein the Veſſc1, melting of the Sword 
in the Scabbard, the Scabbard and the 


Veſſel being both untouched, 


Therefore I conclude, that the ſtroak 
of Thunder moves downwards, as welb 
as Aurum-Fulminans.; becauſe theſe ter- 
reſtrial Particles predominating, they fix 
the Volatile Spirits of the Salts, and pre- 


| cipitate them downwards. T he Haſh ari- 


ſes only from the rarefaftion and eman- 
cipation of the ſolar and Celeſtial Parti- 
cles therein contained; but the noiſe in 
Aurum-Fulminans, as well as in Thunder, 
is produced by the violent ſeparation of 


the more ſolid and more fixedly-adhering 


Particles or Atoms. But Thander con- 


1 ſumgs Wine in the Veſlel, the Veſlel be- 


ing 
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ing-unhurt, becauſe it conſiſts of emanci. $: 
pated Atoms, which are therefore ſo ſub. ' 

' Cile, that they penetrate the Veſlel, ſub- 
tiliſe and rarefte the Wine, and convert 
it into Atoms, which paſs through the | 


Veſlel, and fiye away into the Air ; but 
in Aurum- Fulminans the ſtrength of the 
Volatile Spirits not being ſufficient to 


Taiſe the Gold on high, it 1s-carried 


downwards. 

The Principle of this wonderful Effet 
relies upon this Truth, (to wit) t/:at 
ſubtile Bodies are more ſubtilſed, V Jia» 
tile Bodies more Volatile, and 11x?d Bo- 
dies rendredinore fix*d, 

- For this Reaſon, the Powder of pro- 
jetion ſo called, being caſt into melted 
Mettal that is not fixed, penetrates it, 
and fixeth it by its own fixity : But this 
Experience 1s not yet found, but 15 ſtill 
to be found ont; ſo that no Experience 


can be taken from a thing that is not e- 


qually as certain and as common as Au- 


 ram-Fulminans, and Gun-powder; which 


if there be ſuch a Powder, and it be ſuch 


' as they report it, it 1s a Miracle, both 


of Art, and Nature. 
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| by Cold, and it fails down with violence, 
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Of Hail, Snow, Froſt, &c. 


d 

AIL deſcending from the Clouds, 
and falling down with violence, is 

compoſed of Drops of Water hardned{}; 


Las 


becauſe it is expelied the Clouds by a 
ſtrong expreſſion ; almoſt after the ſame 
manner as your ſmalleſt Shot are diſchar- 
ged out of a Muiquet. od 
+ Snow is Water congealed in the form 
"'of Froth ; the flakes of it in its falling _ 3 
_ are puft up, and filled with Air, which/ ! } 
makes it very porous and light: it con- ©” 
tains alſo many terreſtrial particles, as 3 $7 


xL ; 
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' appears in diſſolving it, it is white, but 


| may be made black by a ſole inverſion Ve 
of its Atoms. There are alſo in it many | 
yfiery particles, which warm the hands ? 
of thoſe that long handle it. Ji. 3» _ 
There 1s another kind of Hail alſo, © ; 
which falls in the Spring time, it is\?. 4; 
like your ſmalleſt Shot, or yaur Seeds of ? 
Coriander : This only differs from Snow 
in the purity of its parts, or in as much 
as It hath more Vacuities in it*than there 
are in Snow; and on the contrary, Snow 


has more of Air and Fire in it than this - 
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reduced into Water. 


kind of Hail, but both of them are, by 
the help of Heat diſolving their parts, W-< 


| 
c 


4 Hoary Froſt is Air incraſlated by Cold, /J. | 
| 


and congealed upon the boughs of Trees, 
upon the Hair of Travellers, and upon 
the Herbs of the Field ; and it js called 
white Ice : In this Chryſtalline whiteneſs 


|. 


a bloody redneſs is included, which may 


be extracted out of this Hoary Froſt, and 
which, if it be well prepared, conduceth 
very. much to Health. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Ww_<< 


Df rhe. Rain-Bow, Halo, and Parelie. 


MRHe Rain-Bow is the moſt beautiful 


of all Meteors, and the Miracle of W 
Nature; it is ſeen when the Sun either Þ 
riſing or-ſetting darts his Rays upon a 'Þ 


Cloud full of little globular ſuſpended 


' drops of Water, which by diverily break- Þ 


ing and reflecting the light, produce that * 
diverſity of Colours which we obſerve 
10 it, which ceaſes either by a different po- * 
ſition of the Cloud, or by the abſence of. 


the Sun. 


This Meteor appears like a Beautiful 
. Arch, adorned with all manner of Cc- + 


hs en fre. Co fngp. wy Jours, * 
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7 lors, which happens for as much as the 
Y cn Tooks only upon its ſuperficies, and 
then when it 1s riſing, or ſetting, and 
| '# the Clouds are either in the North, or 
; in the South. 
i) Some will have theſe Colobrs of the 
| S. Rainbow to be only appearances, and by 
; = no means real; but this is 'an Error, 
BF for there is nothing hinders but that 
| # theſe may be equally as real as all other, 
| & thongh they are not ſo laſting. 
An Halo is the appearance of a Circle 
about the Moon, which ariſeth from-2 
roſs and thick Cloud, upon which the 
& » Lunar rays fall directly, fo that its 
* middle is- made pervious 'to thern, and 
* - broke through by them, though the 
- circumference be not, which is therefore 
the appearing Circle, and which is not 
' 8s It is vulgarly imagined, nigh to the 
F Moon, but it is in the expanſion of the 
* Air, and far remote from the Moon. 
|}  Parhelie are counterfeit Suns, formed 
F in the Clouds, either by the refle&ion or 
# refraction of his Beams, juſt as we ſee 
'F them in Water, where ſometimes many - 
# Suns are ſeen, thongh there was never 
" F_ More than one. We may ſay likewiſe, 
'F that the Clouds in reſpect of us are like 
thoſe —_ Looking-glaſſes, which 


I [ "pre 
; 
| = 
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ed upon a Table, which one thing. 
only real, and all the reſt imaginary; 
Yet this does not hinder, but that theſe 
Parheliz may be true Lights, and Suns 
Painted without Artifice. 


— _ —_— ” 
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CH AP. XVII. 
Ef Of Air, its Subſtance, and Quality. 


.*.A IR is that Element out of which 
£3 the Meteors are formed which we 
.Fpeak of : Its ſubſtance is moſt ſubtile, 
and moſt fluid, by reaſon of the Vacui, 
ties diſperſed throdgh it. It is neverthe- 
| Teſs thicker and heavier in the loweſt Re- 
.gion,by reaſon of the mixture of Corpuſ- 
cles coming out of the Earth and Wa- 
ter, 


Some think it only a mixture of the| 


little Bodies or particles of Earth and 
Water ; whereupon the quality of the 
- Air we breathe 1n, depends upon the 
- Glimate which we inhabit : So that Air is 
Not every where alike wholſome, but very 
unwholeſome in Mooriſh and Fenny 
Grounds, from whence ordinarily groſs 
and -maliyznant Vapours, thick and pu- 
trid Clouds ariſe, which we take-in when 
we draw our breaths. -_ 


| 


The} 


| 
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The very ſame Air we breathe in, and 
which, when we take our breath,preſerves 
our Lives by its wholſome gales; is able 
to bring Death to us, when it comes la- 
den with ſharp particles, which in their 
paſlage vellicate the Lungs, and cauſe 
molt vehement coughings. 

Oftentimes alſo emancipated, pointed, 
and penetrating Atoms flow 1n the Air, 
which entring inat the Pores of the Body, 
diſturb its whole Qeconomy or trame : 
Others aſcending by the Noſtrils to the 
Brain, ſtick to its membranes, and pro- 
duce Pains and Convuliions, and are the 
Cauſes of violent Head-achs, Vertigoes, 
and Apoplexies : And there are ſome alſo 
which penetrating the Organs of hearing, 
cauſe hummings and noiſes there, which 
continue for ſome time, becauſe their 
particles are of a figure fit for adheſion. 

The Air moſt malignant, and molt to 
be feared, 1s that which is peſtilent, by 
reaſon of the Atoms which come out from 
putrid and corrupt Bodles, as we have” 
ſaid elſewhere. 

The fluidneſs of the Air does not a- 
riſe from its not being compounded of 
ſolid and material Atoms, but from its 
being rare, or looſe; and it is rare, be- 


. canſe its parts are far diſtant from one 


another ; This diſtance 'neceſlarily is 
ET K 2 ſpace, 


* 
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- pace, this ſpace is again either full or 
empty ; if empty, we have rightly con- 
.cluded that there are deſleminate Vacui- 
ries, .if full, it muſt be material. Ler 


there be therefore material Atoms, all 
awhich mutually touch one another, and 
all things will A ſolid, and there will. be 
notinng fluid in all Nature, unleſs we ac- 
knowledge diſperſed Vacuities, from 
whence the rareneſs and fluidneſs of Bo- 
dies ariſes, as ſhall be more fully di- 
ſcourſed of. 


The End of the Second.Part of Phyſich. 


v 


The Third Part of Phy/ick. 
Of thoſe Things which are under a 
Man; (viz.) of Earth, and things 


Terreſtrial, which are called 
Inanimate. 


[SHE diſcourſed of thoſe Things 
. which are, and happen above us, 
It is time now that we ſpeak of thoſe 
Things alſo, which are under, or be- 
neath us, as alſo of all Things worth 
taking notice of in the Earth and Wa- 


ter, which jconſtirute one Globe, which 


we 
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we call Terreſtrial. But in this Part we: 
will conſider Terreſtrial Things only as 
they are- inanimate, according to - the 
conmon Opinion. 


CHAF. 1 
Of Earth and Water in general. 


"HE Earth. as hath been ſaid,is a Pla- 
net habitable, having three Motions :- 
The Firſt of theſe is about its own pro- 
per Centre, which. is not the Centre of 
the World, for the Circle of the Earth 
is Excentrick : This motion is impreſled. 
upon It by the Solar Vortex, as a greater 
Wheel carries a leſs along with it, and 
this is called its Diurnal motion. Ano-- 
ther is about the Sun, as the Centre of 
the World, to whichit is Concentrical, 
and. requires a Years time to return to 
the ſame point; and this ariſes likewiſe . 
from the Solar Vortex, for the Earth,. 
being driven on by the Flux of the 
Centre of the Univerſe, cannot be- mo- 
ved about ' its proper Centre, without. 
ſenſibly making an Excentrick Cir-- 
cle: And from this two-fold Motion of 
it ariſes the other third, (v:z.) from 
one Pole to the other in the ſpace- of one 
{ixMonths,and returning back again in the: 


K 3 ſpace 
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ſpace of ſix other; ' which happens, be- 


cauſe it can go no farther, nor paſs the 
Tropick, unleſs it recedes from the So« 
lar Circle, for here it hath only the Lati- 
tude of the Ecliptick. For if it ſhould 
recede,it mult aſcend too, for whatſoever 
recedes from the Ceatre of the Univerſe, 
_ 4n reſpec of that aſcends, and fo like- 
wiſe from its proper Centre. 

The Earth in all theſe motions carries 
the Water along with it, for they both 
make but one and the ſame Globe, which 
is altogether exact and regular on the 
Seas part, but leſs accurate on the Earth's 
part, by reaſon of the Vales and Moun- 
rains, And though it be true that the 
Earth does not ſeem to us to be of a 
round Figure, yet it is proved by Expe- 


rience; for that teaches us, that the. 


laſt part of the Ship which- can be ſeen by 
thoſe on ſhoar is the top of the Maſt, and 
the firſt Things they on Ship-board ſee 
as they approach their Haven, are the 
tops of Towers: From whence it may 
evidently appear, that the Sea 1s as It 
were a Belly, and eminence, which inſen- 
ſibly- is-lifted up into a convexity, that 
ſo with'the Earch it may conſticute one 
entire Globe. 
Earth and Water are two immedi- 
ate Principles of all Compounds which 
> Wha | are. 


-- 
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| are to be ſeen in this lower Region of 


e- 
he | the World; yet notwithſtanding, not 
>= | they, but Atoms are the firſt Elements, 


i- | as it is ſaid elſe-where : There is more- 
d | over a leſſer number of Vacuities in Ter- 
r | reſtrial than in Aqueous Bodies, and 
this is the Cauſe that the Earth is more 
ſolid, and the Water more fluid, that 1s 

| to ſay, leſs ſolid than the Earth, x' + <4 cody 
$ Poa Agr 57 Yee fs a Comme 
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| Of Terreſtrial PAS: Bodies in ,,.* 
general, | 
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Here is nothing Simple, but God, : 
an Angel, the. Rational Soul, Atoms, 
and a YVacuum.God is eſſentially Simple in © 
a ſimplicity of Eſſence, Power, and A&  . > 
for whatſoever is in him is an att, his EC- 
ſence Is no ways compounded, nor his 2 < 
Power idle, nor his Action ever interrup-£C> 
ted,X An Angel is ſimple in reſpett of ef- \ 
ſence, but his power is not always in act, __ 
nor his action ( at leaſt the ſame )withe 
out intermiſſion. The Rational Soul,;which < ) 
Xs a Spirit Jaid in pledge, or at leaſt < 
— a Phyſical Compound with an Organical < 
Body, is ſimple, becauſe it hath neither: = 
one's, Phyfical, nor containedparts © 
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- but it elf is aPhyſical Part, ſaving only 
that its powers are often idle, and it 
actions are changed and interrupted; A 
Vacuum is ſimple, for ſince-it is neither 
a'Spirit, nor Matter, nor any thing elk 
but a capacity.of receiving a Body, and 
it hath an eflential emptineſs; it can- 
not be called ſimple, but for. as much as 
it cannotſuffer compoſition by reaſon of 
its imperfection. Laſtly, Atoms are 
ſimple, becauſe they are indivilible, and 
the firſt Elements of Bodies,out of which 
all compound Bodies are framed. 

I acknowledge no other Elements, no 
-other ſubſtantial material forms in Bo- 
dies ; for they are not only unneceſſary, 
' bat impoſlible : Yet it doth not follow 
from thence, that the diverſity which 
occurs between Bodies conſtituting the 
World, and which are the Compounds 
of the lower. World, is no other than 
meetly accidental,and not atall eſſential : 
for,according to our Principles,we deter- 
mine one compoſition to be ſubſtantially 
diſtinguiſhed. from another, by Atoms, 


; which are the firſt Principles of its 


compoſition, and eſſentially by the man- 
ner of compoſition, that is, by the-.diſ- 
poſition and ordination of its Atoms, 
Corpuſcles, and all its parts. | 
They who conclude that there is: no 


Phyſical. 
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Phyſical Compound without a ſubſtantial. 
form, think Matter alone with its diverſe 
Figures, and 1n all its diſpoſitions, can- 
te: not poſſibly be the Cauſe of the ſpecial 
bh Propertics which we obſerve in every 
nd | one Body, and that therefore a form di- 
M- | ſtint from Matter is required to pro- 
4 | duce ; pry proper to every one com-. 
.pound Body. As for Example, Earth is 
'E | in its Nature dry, and Water is cold; 
d which could not happen, unleſs Earth. . 
h | gid obtain a ſubſtantial form, which is 
dryneſs; and Water ſuch a one as Cold. 
d | requires. This is that form which re- 
” | ſtores dryneſs to the Earth, and.Cold:to 
» | the Water, when they are put out of+ 
their Natural State and condition, to - 
wit, by introducing moiſture into the. 
firſt, and heat into the latter... 

This Qbjection how ſtrong ſo ever it. 
may ſeem, is nevertheleſs but vain;for we.. 
fay that neither the moiſture of Water,, , 
nor. the dryneſs of Earth are Accidental. 
Qualities; ſo that this ought to gravel. 
none but thoſe who acknowledge Acci-. - 
dentatQualities diſtinct from Matter.. 
| Ours is quite another. Opinion, and. 
| aur Language. quite otherwiſe :. For. we... 

. firmly conclude, That all Compound Bo-. - 
dies I I in the World, are con-- 
PqQu! of Matter, .every thing... elle” . 

| KR: 5-. bring: 
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being excluded, and that all- contingent 
changes in them ariſe from Matter new- 
ly 'added, or taken away, or changing 
place,or by ſome confuſed Atoms or Cor- 


7 #9 
_— 


Ld 


or laſtly,by the more notable parts chan- 
| Ling place, or other ways diſpoſed by 
the Action of external Agents. 


— —_— ———— 


puſcles brought thither from ele-where ;. 
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CHAP. III. 


$ Of-the various Qualities to be obſerved 
in Compound Bodies. 


FT Here is a difterence betwixt - the 
Qualitres'of Simple Elements which 
are Atoms, and the Qualities of Bodies 
compounded of thetn; for the Firſt as 
S> well as Atoms are immutable and incor: 
<—ruptible; ; the others as well as the com- 
*D> pound. Bodies are mutable"and fleeting. 
' For indeed Propriety follows the Nature 


”27 


of that Being of which'it is the proprie- 
ty : So that if Atoms are immutable by 


& 2 their Qualities; but Bodies compounded 


6e_ hanged, as often as their' parts change 
aces, or are wholly ſeparated. - 


* their ſolidity, the fame muſt be ſaid of; 
r, ->Of many. diſtinCt Parts, areforced.to be. 


t which is TAs as well as. 
i ry Ip | that- Þ 
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that which is generated De Now, is a 
Compoſition ; for as corruption 1s a divi- 
ſion of ſubſtance, ſo generation is a 
compoſition of it. | 

- To Explain this Opinion, There is 
nothing more commodious than the ex- 
ample of Syllables, and Words: For 
truly Letters are immutable indeed, and 
according to their different place they 
vary a Syllable or Word without chan- 
ging their figure, ſubſtance, and eſlence, 
remaining alwaysthe ſame, in what ſtate 
or diſpoſition ſoever they are placed ; 
and it is certain that the Twenty four 
Letters ſerve to the compoſition of all 
Syllables, Words, Sayings, Diſcourſes, 
nay, of all the Books which are Compo- 
ſed in the World. And even as words, 
Sayings, Syllables, Diſcourſes, and Books 
themſelves are changed, the Letters 
being ſtill the ſame unvaried ; ſo allo: 
the greater and leflcr compound Bodies 
are changed and corrupted, the Atoms 
being unchanged, and remaining the-.: 
ſame z.. nothing new happens to them; 


_ unleſs 1t be that they are no more the 


parts of one compound, but may be of: 
a ſecond, third, and others, ſucceſſrvely 
to the end of the- World.:. When all- 


. Generations, Corruptions,. andMotions .. 


tt things of Nature ſhall.ceaſe, | 
__ Letters 
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Letters are the true Image. of Atomg 
in reſpect of the.compoſiton or diviſion 
of _T pings: And, as the ſubſtance, eſ- 
Tence, and quality of Words depend ty- 
on Syllables, and Syllables upon Letters 
and their diſpoſition : So after the ſame 
manner, the {bſtance, eſſence, and qua- 
lity of Bodies, ariſes from-Corpulſcles or 
{maller Bodies, and the diverſity of Theſe 
from Atoms and their various diſpoſi- 
tions. 

From.theſe principles may be taken a- 
way aqueſtion no leſs agitated, than un: 
profitable jn the Schools : (viz. whether 
in the corruption of Bodies a reduction 
or reſolution of the.compound may be 
made, even unto the very firſt Matter, 
To this it may be anſwered, that this 
reduction is continually made, in reſpect 
of ſome emancipated Atoms, but not in 
reſpect of al} Aroms, for the diviſion is |} 
not always ſo genera], as that all the A- | 
toms ſhould be entirely ſeparated, and ' 
. the ſmall number of thoſe which, flye a- 
way 1s ſcarce able to be taken notice of, 
, beſides that, they almoſt all mutually ad- 
| here together, or it is ſeldom but they 
meet with others, to which they remain 
- affixed, or with Bodies into which they 
enter, Or On which they are ſtayed. 

\, | CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the ſpecial Qualities depending upon. 
the Compoſition of Bodies. 


|, U R. Doctrine reſts upon two-gene- 
ral Principles, that is.to ſay, the 
Dofrine of Atoms, and of a Yacium. 
Atoms are the firſt Elements. of Badies, 
becauſe forſooth, in their univerſal and. 
radical divifion- and ſolution they are. 
reduced into them,. and the diviſion can 
proceed no farther. And a Vacuums- is 
neceſlary to the explaining the motion 
of Bodies, and to the.giving. a reaſon of 
the diverſe and particular qualities of 
eyery one compound Body: For -there 
are Bodies thin and thick, tranſparent 
and diaphanous as Air, and Glaſs; thick 
and dark as the Earth ; and laſtly, dry, 
and moiſt, hard, and ſoft, ſolid, and. 
fluid. 

We will. begin. with -thickneſs, and 
thinneſs, the Parents of-ſo great difficul- 
ties to the Followers of Carteſias, and 
Ariſtotle: and I determine one Body to 
be more thin than another, when it is 
endowed either with greater Vacuities,or 
with a greater number of them; ſo Air is 
thinner thag Water, and on the. other 
| hand, 
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hand, Water is thicker than Air, becauſe 
Air has more and greater Vacuities than 
Water; and this is thicker than Air, 
becauſe this has fewer, and leſſer. 


They that reject a Vacuum, and ſet - 


up a Plenitnde, find themſelves very 
much intricated, when they are compel- 
led to fay wherein the thinneſs and 


thickneſs of Bodies conſiſt? for if they . 


ſay that either of them is a quality, or 
accidental form, brought out of Matter 
in power, or out of the power of Mat- 
ter, they conceive not what they ſay, 
nor can- they aſſign the Nature of theſe 
imaginary forms. But if with Carteſius 
they ſay, that there-is much more of the 
Materia Subtilis,- or ſubtile Matter, in 
thin Bodies, than there is in thick and 
condenſed Bodiesz I would ask them, 
why this Matter is more ſubtile and de- 
licate than all other Matter, for as much 
as all Matter. is equally groſs and ſolid ? 
But then they will ſay, that this Matter 
is. highly rarified. Yet nevertheleſs the 


- ſame difficulty remains ſtil], (viz) how. 


it .comes to be more rarified ? They 
will ſay that it ariſes from this, that its 
parts are-not ſo much compreſſed, there- 


fore they will be at a greater diſtance. 


from one another : For that Cauſe there 


- MeVacuities, and Interyals: For unleſs . 
g get they... 
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they be granted, the parts are alike com- 
preſſed in That, as well as in condenſed 
Matter. If they are alike compreſled, 
than they are not more remote-from one 
another ;. and laſtly, if they be not more 
remote from one another, they are no 
more rarifed, and ſo this ſubtile Matter 
will be no leſs groſs than any other. 

We therefore explain the thickneſs 
and thinneſs of Bodies in a more eaſfje 
Method than theſe Philoſophers, and the 
reaſon which we give of them is more 
clear and more Natural than theirs : It. 
is the ſame thing concerning Qcar, 
bright, and dark Bodies ; and we ſay a 
Body is more or leſs pellucid or tranſpa-. 
rent, as It poſſeſſes a greater or leſſer 
number of V acuiries, or as they are pla- 
ced in a right or oblique Line ; ſo Air, 
for Example, is pellucid at a certain di- 
ſtance, by reaſon of the great number 
of its great Vacuities ; and Glaſs is tran- 
ſparent, by reaſon of the. Vacuities di- 
ſperſed through it, which are placed in 
aright Line, and are very long, as they 
are obſerved to be by the help of a new 
Microſcope. 

The moiſture and- dryneſs.of Bodies 
ariſes from a mixtion of Atoms, or Par- 
ticles either of Air or Water predomi- 
nating : For if the Aqueous Particles 

M6... 
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”; predominate, the.Compoſition is moiſt ; 
if on the contrary,. the Earth is. more 
eminent, it. will be dry; and.it may be t 
juſtly ſaid, that moiſture is-nothing elſe 
but moiſt Bodies, which are Air and | Þ 
Water, as they inſinuate themſelves into | ? 
Compounds, which are therefore moiſt | " 
by reaſon of their preſence, and dry 
when they are evaporated : After the 
ſame manner as it happens to Wood 
which hath along time Jain in the Wa- 
1< * ter, and becomes dry by the evapora- 
tion of that Water which it was full of. 
A... IAnnen cloth dipped in Water, and 
- -— taken out from thence, is.more heavy, 
becauſe its pores are filled with Water, 
= and 1t remains moiſt, and equally heavy, 
«> until the Corpuſcles of Water are exha- | 
= —led and evaporated, which ſuitces to 
, -makeit afterwards dry and light, with- 
=- -out the addition” of two Phyſical Acci- 
 -. dents, diſtinct from Matter. Water. 
«© therefore, to ſpeak properly, is not 
: -moiſt, but the moiſture it ſelf that moi- 
| - -ſtens all things. 
4 From the ſame Fountain the hardneſs 
--* - and ſoftneſs of Bodies ariſes ; for a Body, 
is, ſoft when it yields to the hand that 
> Touches, and the leſs it reſiſts, the ſofter, 
-— it is, but if it hath no ſenſible reſiſtance, 
=” "> U;is fluid like Air, but.if it hath alittle, 
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more than that, then it is Liquid as 
Water, in which if with your hand you 
thruſt a Stick, it enters and goes even 
to the bottom. 
Body, as Wax, and Fleſh, into which 
indeed one may thruſt ones Finger, but 
it finds ſome kind of reſiſtance, and there 
are always found ſome compreſſed Par- 
ticles that ſtrongly refſt : All which a- 
riſes from the diſpoſition of the little 
Bodies, Atoms, and diſperſcd Vacuities, 
for an Atom - being in its own Natuve 
Solid, is reſting and impenetrable to 
another; and if all things were ſo filled 
with- Atoms, as that there ſhould be no 
Vacuum, all things would be hard and 


impenetrable; nor would ſoftneſs, fluid- ' - --_ 
nels, or liquidneſs be found in any Body, © 


but there would be every where hardneſs, 
and an impenetrable reſiſtency; but a 


Vacuum which alone does not reſiſt, as -. + 
it is more or leſs mixt with Bodies, ren- + 
ders them leſs reſiſting, more ſoft, more - - 
liquid, and more flnid : to which may 

be added the figure of Atoms, which is, - 

more or leſs fit for Motion, and which... = 
admits of more or leſs intervals or Va- © * 


culties. >” © : | 
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It- is otherwiſe. in a ſoft © 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Quantity, Weight, and Figure 
of Compounds. 


He ſame three Properties which 
conſtitute the Eſſence of A- 
tomsmare found likewiſe in Compound 
Bodies: Atoms have a certain g#aztity 


or grolineſs, and obtain alſo weight and | 


forks but they differ only in reſpe&t 
ot their Figures. This magnitude or 


grolineſs of Atoms, which we find out by | 


reaſon only, is viſible to the Eye in com- 
pound Bodies. 

. Thequantity or groſſneſs of compound 
Bodies ariſes from the addition and ga- 
thering together of Atoms, and of little 
Bodies which are thus formed of them ; 
which again 1s Ieſſened by taking away 
the ſame Atoms or little Bodies. 

Beſides this General Cauſe of great- 
neſs, magnitude, and groſineſs, we yet 
acknowledge two others, (viz.) an Ex- 


teriour, and an Interiour ; the firſt of 


theſe. regards Artificial Compounds, 
where the Artificer as an External Cauſe 


encreaſeth or. diminiſheth Matter as he. 


thinks fit: But it is otherwiſe-in Natu- 


. ral Compounds, whoſe Magnitude and 
: thick- 


=. Mt 
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I hrickneſs ariſes from the magnitude 


of Corpuſcles, and their groſlneſs, and 


from the figare of the *Atoms determi- 


ning Bodles to ſuch or ſuch a magnitude : 
So that each Tree, Fruit, and Animal 
obtains a Natural and determinate mag- 
nitude and groſineſs, in reſpect of the 
magnitude and grolineſs of the little Bo- 
dies, and the figure of the AtomF®Eon- 
tained in their Se:ds: Hence it is that 


I Giants beget Giants, nor do Dwarfs . 


ever -come from Tall Parents: But if in 
either kind the individuals are unequal 


| to their Sires, it happens accidentally, 


by reaſon of hindrances cauſed by contra- 
'ry Agents, or by a defect or an exceſs 
of Matter, or laſtly, by an intromiſſion 
of many ſtrange Bodies which in ſome 
particular individualsproduce this irregu= 


| larity, 


Figure- is the propriety of Bodies 
which if they-be artificial, the Artificer 
1sthe Cauſe of determining it according 
to his purpoſe, either by adding or ta- 
king away ſome particles or ſmall-Bodies ;, 
but if the compound Bodies are Natural, 
they obtain their Natural figure, which 


| depends upon the figure of Atoms and 


Corpuſcles. Aftcr the ſame manner wa- 
ter 15 round, becauſe all the Atoms of 


Which it is made are round. 
The 
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The Weight of Bodies ariſes from Mats! 


ter, that is, Atoms;. for that Body 
in. which there are Ten: hundred thou- 
ſand Millions of Atoms, is heavier 
than another in which there is not {6 
great a number ;.. provided the Vacuities. 
are equal, or.the. Air it ſelf being in their. 


Pores be in an equal quantity : But if | 


yon_take two Bodies of the ſame Mag- 
nitude and Extenſion, T hat preciſely will 
be more heavy wherein more Atoms and 
teſſer Vacuities are found; and conſe- 
quentially the Other more light. 

The Motion of compound Bodies pro- 
ceeds from external Agents, driving 
them on with a greater or leſſer force; 


and the eaſineſs, or .diſficulty of the. 
ſame, motion. proceeds from the. figures. 
of Atoms,. and: of all Bodies, and from. 


the inclination which they receive from 


half emancipated . Atoms which agitate ' 


all Bodies. So we ſee that round Bodies 
are more eaſily moved. upon a plain, and 


again, thoſe that are pointed, more ea: - 


ſily enter into the Pores of others. But 
this pointed figure is ſometimes occaſion- 
ed by the Artificer, although. not altoge- 


ther from his hand; for-it is confeſt that, 


he cannot make an abſalute perfeCt point 
out of a Matter-whoſe Atoms are all of 


them round : ' Frm. whence it appears,. 
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that, | 
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t-J that the Figure and Poſition of Atotiis 
{| doth very much contribute to this; 


but if a Body Naturally ends in a. point, 
as fire does, it is becauſe -all the Aroms 
of which it conſiſts, are all of that Fi- 
gure. 
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CHAF. VE 


The difference between Natural and 
Artificial Compounds. 


Hoſe who reje&t Atotns, and are the 
3 Aſlerters of ſubſtantial and acci- 
-dental forms, imagine with themſelves, 
that according to our Opinion there 
cannot be an eſſential difference aſſigned 
between Natural and ArtificialCompound 
Bodies ; ' becauſe,ſay they, they both con» 
fiſt of the ſamie Atoms, and are alike 
made from them three ways. (v:z.) by 
Addition, DetraCtion,and T ranſpoſition; 
after the ſame manner as it comes tro paſs 
in the compoſition of Words, Sayings, 
and Diſcourſes, which are made by a 
yarious addition, detrattion, and tranſ- 
poſition of Letters. | 
This is the very ſame Example which 
we have brought, nor do we deſire any 
other; for from hence it is —— 
om 
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from the ſame Letters, without the ad. 
dition of any thing elſe, Words, and dif} 
courſes eflentially different are framed 
And after the ſame manner, out of the 
ſame Atoms Nature formeth Compound; 
eſſentially different; ſo that there isng 
need at all either to admit or have re- 
courſe to either ſubſtantial or accidental] 
forms, which are plainly uſeleſs in NzJ-t 
tore. C 
We may here obſerve, and add far- 
ther, That all Letters are not fit to Com: 
poſe the Name of KING. By a parity] 1 
of Reaſon, all Atoms are not fit to make} -1 
| 

| 

\ 


Gold ; ſo that all things are not mad] 
of all: But, as by the help of twenty four| 
Letters we expreſs a great number of dif-| 
| ferent and contrary things ; ſo, after the 
ſame manner, ' Nature out of the ſame 
Atoms Compoſes Mettalline . Bodies, 
Plants, and Animals ; by adding, taking 
away, and tranſpoſing of Atoms ; yet 
_ not indifferently, but ſuch and ſuch A- 
toms, of ſuch and ſuch a figure,.-for all 
Atoms are not fit to enter into the com- 
poſition of all kind of Bodies. 
From hence is the Firſt difference be- 
tween Natural andArtificial Compounds, 
I mean from this addition of Atoms un- 
known to the Artificer, yet which Na- 
ture hath known rightly how to caſe ; 
0 
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# the Artificer makes an Arrow ont of 
1 all-forts of wood ; but Nature does not 
I make this wood out of all kinds of A- 
I toms. 


Secondly, Artificial Compounds de- 


pend upon an intelligent Cauſe, which 


in its mind concelives an Idea and end of 
its operation ; whereas the works of Na- 
ture depend npon a neceſlaryCauſe,which 
operates without any Idea. 

Thirdly, Art takes perfeft and com- 
pound Bodltes, and gathers them toge- 
ther, as a Builder collets and ga- 
thers the Materials out of which he 


'frames a Houſe; whereas on the other 
hand, Nature firſt divides Bodies, and 
* takes thoſe Atoms which are left after 
«diſſolution, and fits them to the work 


it deſigned; and out of them, by the 
addition of ſome others which it meets 
withal, and which are in ſtate of free- 
dom, it produces new Compound Bo- 
dies. 

There is a difference therefore be- 
twixt Mixtion and Compoſition, as there 
is betwixt the combination of Gold and 
Silver, and the generation of theſe Met- 
tals whether in the bowels of the Earth, 
or in Glaſs Veſlels, where (if it be poſli- 
ble;) there is a tranſmutation of one 
thing into another ; For this combina- 

tion 
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- tion does not in the leaſt vary their Nx 
ture, and they are calily ſeparated, 
which does not happen in things which 
Nature alone, helpt-by Art, rightly and 
duly compoſeth. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Metals and their Formation. 


F thoſe things which are above usare 
unknown to us, no leſs are thoſe 
things alſo whliich are beneath us, and 
which happen in the ſhade-and in the 
dark; and it may be truly ſaid that the | 
produftion of Mettals in the bottom of 
Mines, is the moſt obſcure myſtery in Na+ 
ture; and without any manner of tri- | 
fling, to ſpeak like a Philoſopher, all Is 
that can be ſaid concerning this ſubject 
I reduce to the Cauſe producing Mettals, 
to the Matter from whence, and the 
Manner whereby they are produced. | 
The Principal Cauſe, Chief Agent, and 
Parent of all Mctttals is the Sun, the Pla- 
nets and fixt Stars concurring likewiſe 
to it: the Fixt Stars by their heat keep 
the Celeſtial Gold in fuſion, and turn it | 
round in the Coupel in the Centre of the | 
World, that is the Sun ; from "__ l 
Wo: RA FR rue | 
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bright fumes without ceaſing,” out | 
gf which proceeds light, and which care 
I.xy Heat, together with ſeminal Spirits, ' 


which penetrating the Pores of the 
Earth, generate Gold in the very Bow- 
els of it : So Ccelcſtial Gold, thar is the 
Sun, Is the Pareat, of Terreſtrial Gold, 
25 it is of all othef Mertrals, by the re- 
fleftion of its light upon each Planet,cach 


| of which, together with the Sun, pro= 


duceth its parcicular *Mertal. And the 


Earth performs the Office of a Womb, ..- 
which furniſheth the greateſt part of the 


Matter out of which Mettals are produ- 
ced, and nouriſheth them afterwards : 


But the Sun beſtows ſeminal Spirits. all 


pare for Gold, but mixed with the Spi- 
rits of other Planets, for other Mettals. 

- But that this generation of Mettals 
may be rightly underſtood, we mult call 
to mind that out of Letters Syllables are 
formed before Words, Words before 
Speeches, out of which all Diſcourſes 
are compounded. 
(ion of Mettals, for ſhe begins with lit- 
tle Bodies, out of which ſhe makes the 


ifee immediate Principles of Mettals, 
to wit) Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. 

- Of which, Salt is the groſler, Sulphur 
te more unctuous, and Mercury the 
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Nature does. the ſame in the produ- * 
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' - . Tow and fixt Eaxth, in which the Spirit 
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more fluid and moveable party and out 


: of theſe three, by divers preparations, 
digeſtions,: ſublimations, -and fixations, 


ſhe makes a Mettalline or Mineral Body. . 


"But it -might be ſaid, as it ſeems to 
me, that the Spirits or Corpuſcles flow- 
ing from the Stars, pyrified in the Sun, 


and received into the Earth's Lap, are |. 


-Incraſfated, and brought into clear-and 
AJimpid Water z which Water is that 
viſcous, ſweet, and Mercurial Matter, 
which after ſome few Apes is elaborated 
2nd digeſted, till at laſt it becomes a ye 


and ſeed from above reſides; which Spi- 
Tit makes all the Corpuſcles of water it 
meets withal like to the former, which 
-ptercing into the Veins of the Earth, 
and finding a Matter that is pure, encrea- 
fes the Golden Mine, until it meets 
with dead Earth which hinders -its pro- 
pPagation. But if the Mixture be impure, 
and ſtrange Matter mingled in it, inſtead 
of Gold, it only produces Silver, Iron, 
.or Cepper, which are imperfect Mettals. 

From this Doctrine 1 conclude firſt of 
all, That by Nature producing Mettals,[ 
ought to be underſtood this ſeminal Spt- 


rit conſiſting of Corpuſcles flowing fromþ 


the Fire of the'Stars, and wofking theſe 


Miracles under the Earth. _ Sol; 


LI 
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That Mettals enjoy a Mettalline Life, 
and after their way, a Vegetative alfo'; 
that they are generated out of Mettal- 


lick Seed : Gold out of the ſeed of Gold; 
And that this Mettallick Embryo is nou- 


"iſhed by the Air of the Stars, by the 
S$pirit and Dew of the Heavens; that it 
grows, buds, and puts forth branches 
Uke a Tree, - which Metallourgifts call 
aMettalline Tree, furniſhed withboughs, 


Trunks, and Roots, which could ne- 
never be, without a vital Principle in- 
duded in it. Which things will more 


'clearly. appear, by what ſhall ' be faid 


hereafter; and eſpecially in the experi 
ment about the Tree of Diana. 


*% 
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CHAP. VIE. 
- Of Gold, the King of Mettals, 
MF Here are Seven Mettals,(viz.)Gold, 


Silver, Copper, Iron, Tin, Lead, 
and Quick-Silyer ;. which Chymiſts call, 


L —— 


£1 Sol, Lima, Venus, Fupiter,, Saturn, and 


Mercury ; becauſe they ſuppoſe each ſin- 
gle Planet ;operates npon each Mettalz 


which is done as I told you by a remife 


hon of Celeſtial Spirits which are'inthe 
volar Globe,and o_ of itsVortex are on 
b 2 t 
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ried into each Planet; who, accord- 
ing to the various oppoſition of the 
Sun, recieve 'more or leſs of his light, 
and ſend it towards the Earth, as being 
the womb in which pure, and impure 
Mettals are formed, according to the 
Furuty or impurity of the ſubterrancag 
dgings. | 
Firſt, Gold is the Chief and Nobleſt 
of all Mettals, it is the chiefeſt and 
principal work of Nature, and the hea- 
 wielt- of all Metrals; becauſe the Met- 
tallick Corpuſcles are ſo firmly ſhut and 
united together in it, that very ſmall 


numbers of Vacuities are left in its com- | 


poſition ; and in reſpect of bulk, there 
15 a much greater quantity of Matter in 
Gold, than in other Mettals. | 
Notwitbſtanding this great ſolidi- 


ty, and firmneſs of Gold, yet never? |' 


theleſs there: are ſame ſmall Vacnities 
between its Atoms; for there is nothing 
abſolutely ſolid and without aVacuum, bur 


an Atom in -particular; beſides Atoms, |. 
fince they have Figures, cannot beunitcd | 


withont leaving ſome empty ſpaces ; for 
unleſs #t were ſo, Gold could not de di- 
vided, no more than an .indiviſfible A- 
tom : | There are therefore Vacuities. be- 
twixt the Atoms of Gold, though but 
very ſmall; and alſo betwixt its __ 
Aath; | cles, 
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des, and laſtly, between its little pies 
Cc. 

+ From this well-grounded Principle, I 
diſcover the difference of the diſſolutions 
or diviſions of Gold. The leaſt and 
orofleſt of chem all is that which 1s-made 
by melting it with other Mettals z when 
therefore it is melted with ſome, or with 
the leaſt of the Seven; it is mixed with 
them,and divided into infinite Particles e- 
fpecially ifitbe mingd with a great quan. 
tity of an imperfect Mettal ; as for Exam- 
ple, if an Ounce of Gold be melted into 


ten pounds or more of Lead or Copper ; 
Hutthe , 


diviſion of itis-apparent from this, 
that_not the leaſt quantity of this mix« 
fare can be brought-to the teſt, but ſome 
portion of Gold will be found in it. 


[-\- Another ſeparation is made in ref] 


of the ſmall- maſles. of Gold, which is 
made by the help of Aqua Regss, which 
divides Gold after 'that manner, that it 
may-as in the firſt Diviſion be melted 


' with any* Mettal ; fo in this ſecond, 1t 
| becomes like the Water in which it is 


diffolved- and divided : But ſince it is 
only ſeparated into very ſmall males, it 
is eaſily again reduced into a Body, and 
to be melted with Borax, and fit to be- 
comethe maſly Gold it was before. 

The third Diviſion ; which is called 
| L 3 radical, 
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radical, (although it be not ©) i is 
by a proper diſſolvent of the Philoſo- 
nf which is a Water, clear, ſweet, 
No and not at.all Corroſive z. fetch'd 
rom'the beams of the Sun and Moon, } 
in which Gold is reduced into a clear 
and heavy Water, and is as eaſily melted 
as Ice in warm water ; and then laſtly, 
Gold cannot be ſaid to 'be reduced to its 
firſt ſtate, that is, body, unleſs. this War 
ter. be turned-/into Earth, and this Earth 
be made fuſile, fixt, tinging, - and fit- tg, 
elevate \inferiour things, making; poor 
people rich, and to make that. perfet 
which was-not. attually ſo, although. if 
was potentially; 

I fay-this diviſion is Bey radical, be. 
cauſe: it doth not rom a ſepar 
ration: of -its Atoms : >For Gold is, en 
brought-into Water,and.that is fufficient; 
for to bring it into Atoms were-to.deſtrey 
it; and 1t would be:to-no-purpoſe; 'and 
this -think-exteeds the eponer af all:Nar 
tural Agents: For God only is capable 
of reducing Gold-into its firlt Elements, 
and: to cauſe- it $9--be-no longer: Gold, | 
NY or: Philoſophical. FP 
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of Sihver, Copper, aud other imperfett 
Mettals.. | 


Qiirer is 2 Mettal much leſs perfe&t 


kJ than Gold, becauſe its Aroms are 
endued with Figures ſcarcely ſo perfect; 
for there are mixt with it, particles res 
fected from the Body of the Moon, nor 
1s-that Mettal fo heavy as Gald, by rea+ 
ſoa of Vacuities diſperſed through it, 
which are both greater, and-more :nu- 
merous 1n it than in Gold; for which 
reaſon Aquyas-fortis  dillobves it without 
hurting the Gold, xr. 

£; It is true indeed» that Aqua-Regrs diſ- 


ſolves Gold without touching Silver, but - 
.that ariſeth from the differear diſpoſition 
_ of Varcuitics in theſe two Mettals,; and, 


becanſe the, Vacuigies of: Silver are:to0- 
vaſt for the ſubtile Spirit of: AguarRegis, 
which paſſeth through them without di- 
viſion, and from the magnitude of theſe 
Vacuities in Silver, ariſes a greater 
ſound from Suver,. than is. given from. 
Gold. | 
"> For the-fame Cauſe, a greater and 
clearer ſound ariſes: from Copper, than 
trom Silyer, by rezſon (to wit) of its 
| L + greater. 
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greater Vacuities, 'into which, not a fen | 


Bodies of Air penetrate "which by 
their motion produce this ſound. ' And 
for the ſame reaſon That is alſo lighter 
than Silvcr ; for as much as Metallick 
Bodies are not ſo ſtrictly bound together 


by reaſon of ftrangeCorpuſcles of impur# [A 


Sulphur mixed with them, hence it 1s, that 
Copper is not ſo flexible or duttile as is 
Silver. They are both of them ſoftned 
- in. Ruſt, becauſe Silver has too little 
_ and Copper too great a quantity of Sul- 
phurz -wherefore they mutually temper 


each other, and the particles of each, | $t 


loſe their acrimony. 

Silver may be made potable. as well ad 
Gold, and as. potable Gold is the beſt 
Medicinie in Diſcaſes of the Heart : ; fo 

rg Silver is a wonderful ſpecifick in 


affects of the Head. T0 Medicines: 


e, and extream -foryres to 

Jealch, when they are di lolved the third 

way we-ſpoke of, and are brought into 
water, by a ſweet water. and a Friend ta 


Nature, and which the Sun and Moon 


make uſe of as a. Bath. As to Copper, 
from it is drawn-a-potent and innocent 


Sudorifick ExtraCt, performing wonders | 


jn-Chronick Diſeaſes. The Spirits of 


theſe three, united by a fourth, make a 


mhſexcelcat Medicine, 


Ties,” 
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| ” Of Lead, Tin, and Iron. 


KO: N "is heavier than Copper, be- 

-carf i Ts. Va vities arenot- 1o great; 
ud beſides 'it 1s” burthened with much 
ſtrange Earth, the Corpuſcles of which 
enter -into its Compoſition: It is -the 
ooly Mettal hard to be'melted;becauſe of * 
thisnot.mertaltine'Earth'ir polleſſeth alſo 
many ' Cor pſec cv of a dry and not fuſible 


1 5h and very little of Mercury, 


(eſpeci ially crude ) which melts Mettalsz 
ſ that to'melt it there is required a bo- 
dy abounding with Meroury, ſuch as is 
-reenBY Bit if it: be-mingled/ with a 
een 'Bedy; - "is brought into a 
! iſh Saffron-colour?d Calx, our ' 
of whith are made the powerfulleſtMedi- 
cines for obſtructions of the Hypocon- 
dria. The Salt! of it'-is" ſweeter” than 
Shpar,, andthe $il66f Antimony is like 
Utlennd "Nutore above one 

oh excedds itin vertue and-eminens 
oy. © Theſe three Salts are the reſtorers- 


 / ef-the radical- moiſtute:? 
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: * It'of it ho ſectel-ic 
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Tin js a Mettal 'abcunding with much 


-much'Salt, and !but -a* Itle 


You! [ns rc 
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Q x the orld { - the: Partic bt es three 

2- ſubſtances Jeave many Vacuities in the 
V mettalline Body, from whence, ariſeth 
v its greater ſound and lightneſs. 

B There are three, wonderful things to 
be obſerved in. Tin.: The firſt of, which 
3 appears in its calcination, in which: we 

6 » ſee the weight of this Mettal encreaſcd, 

L, although many Vapours riſe up. from it ; 


Q 


- and one would think that ſhould: much 
2? 7 abate its gravity. This. according.-t9 
47 our Opinion .arifes from this, that. the 

= Pores of Tin are opened in-.calcination, 

TY i that the compound is inverted, and a 
ET — many Atoms enter into them and 

"7 3 Hill them, and laye fewer Vacuitiesthan 

= FIthere. were befoxe;.. 2nd ſo upon that 

(2 account there is more Matter or weight. 


: Calx of Tin is very hard to be melted, 
and indeed fo very. hard.it is, that the 
: wiſhed for end: cannot be obtained, un; 
leſs you 2dd. a ſpecial Melter : But this 
difficulty ariſes froam;ftrange and ilpmet- 
IX talick ch wy which ;have- Pak . tho 
* body of Tin, --and haye,entre pto. its 
7> Pores, and hinder the Fe-union., of the 
J Parts of this Mextal in melting. 
J The, third is; That. Tin. why. 1. 
Fung Ai. other ;;: 


£4 


Ut Another that Lobſerve, is, That the 
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oe | on the- Contrar - tndkes them Volatile : 
-he | which ariſeth from the irregularity of 
ch | its. compoſition z from its fixed Salt,inca- 
pable of being melted; from the ſubtilty 

+, | of its Atoms, and the aptitude of its 
Þ figures, ariſing: from their eaſily being 
we | vided. WF 
d, | Leadas it 1s more ſweet, ſo it 1s more 
t: | fociable, it purifies and refines Gold and 
< | Silver from all impurities and foreign 
to |,Pixtures : It is the heavieſt of all Met- 
he kals but Gold and Quick-Silver, becauſe - . 
'n. | there is a fewer number of Vacuities di- 
* 2 | ſperſed through it : After the ſame many .- 
ng | ner, and for the ſame reaſon, in calcina-. - 
an | £10n It 1s increaſed as Tin is, and it is 
at | calily melted, becauſe it abounds with a 
ve, | crude and-indigeſted Mercury, which. 

| makes all Mettals fluid and fuſible:* 1t -- 
d, | may be ſeparated alſo from its terreſtrial ; 
he | part, and from its very ſweet Salt. -. 
0-| , There are many things more worthy : 
ws of note which I obſerve in Lead. . The. - 
t. | firſt of which is its weight, not much di&-- 
be | fering from that of .Gold, and. ariſing: : 
its | from that, becauſe this Mertal is-in a. 
be | Panner almoſt- altogether Quick-Silver 3 - 
'] asalfo that the void intertities-are filled. -: 

is with terreſtrial. and impure Matter,which . 

= | ninders the. fixity of the Quick-Silver ; 
:4| from whence ag ill and mperfett coagulation 

X PI: -- 
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precipitates it ſelf; but he that can 
ſeparate this Quick-Silver, and digelt it 
by an agreeable. Sulphur in a Vellel.ap- 
propriated to this work, hath found a 
molt excellent Remedy againſt moſt Diſ- 
eaſes: For the aforeſaid Cauſe this Met- 
tal is lighter than Quick-ſilver ; and if 
Quick-ſilver -be poured upon Leaden- 
Bullets laid at the bottom of a Pot, the 
Bullets will aſcend, and ſwim upon the 
Quick-filver; as Ships upon the Sea. 
Another thing that I obſerve, are the 
various colours found in Lead, which are 
h, 7, Conſpicaous only by an inverſion, of A 
7 toms, and. diviſion of Bodies ; as Black, 
White, Yellow, Red, and all the Co- 
Jours of the Rain-bow. 
- A third thing)laſtly,is the $ 
- (which the Chymiſts call Satwrr, ) which 
pomerfally refrigerates, and is of great 
uſe againſt the. too libidinous provocar 
tions of Yenws, for it, quite extinguiſheth 
'Them. It is extracted by the help of Vi- 
negar.from whence it becomes ſweet, and 
lofeth its acrimony; which. happens 
only from the mixtion of the Atoms, as 
does. the milky whiteneſs, which upon 
» the Vinegar is endowed 
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;CHAP:XL 
Of Quick Sifver, and Arbor Dianx; 


or Sitver-Tree. 


Uick-Silver,the laſt, and, to appears 
ance the moſt imperfect | of .all 
Mettals, becauſe it neither endures the 
ſtroak of the Hammer, nor melting, nor. 
indeed-any other Tryal, isyet moſt pexy 
fect, becauſe it. is neareſt to Gold, that 
is, to the moſt perteft Body; the Am. 
toms of it are round, and in continuab 
motion, they adhere ſo looſely together, 
that they may be ſeparated with never ſo 


little Fire 3. and be ſublimed into.a Maſs, 
of white or chryſtalline Powder : It de- . 
generates likewiſe into Poyſon, by aſole 
wyerſion, of it, and by being ſublimed 
with an addition of Salts. It can alfo 
be reduced into its firſt State, if the Ar- 
tiſt ſo pleaſeth; and it may. be truly 
called Prothens, every moment putting on - 
a new ſhape, and receiving, and.exhibi- 
ting various qualities, and - colqurs, ac- 
cording to the diverſs preparations 
which it undergoes. th 
There are three kinds of Mercury or 
Quick-S1lver, there is (to wit) a: Met- - 


talline, a Mineral, and laſtly, a common 
X ! Quick- 


(C228) 
Quick-Silver ;' the firſt of which is - ex- 
trated out of «Mettals, the ſecond out 
of Minerals, and the third is the. Vulgar 
Quick-Silyer ; which laſt is alſo of three 
ſorts, (v:z.) either running,-.or ſublima.. 
ted, or precipitated ; the ſublimated is - 
again, etther corroſive or. ſweet; it is 
fweet':(to wit) when the ſublimated-15 
mingled with running Quick-Silver ; for 
if theſe two are a ſecond time ſublimed, 
the corroſive becomes ſweet, becaiiſe the 
ſharp points of the Sublimare are ſoftned 
and blunted 'by the round particles of 
the crude-Mercury, which deſtroys the 
ſharp and ſharp-pointed Atoms of the 


Sablimate. It is therefore needleſs-to | 


look for Phyſical qualities in the names 
. of ſweetneſs, or acrimony , ſince the 
only mutation. of Atoms is- ſufficient to... 
make that Matter ſweet, which before 
was: ſharp, - and ſowre. 
This Mettal is calPd Mercury and 
Quick-filver, becauſe it is in perpetual 
motion;'.fo that it ſeems,: as it were, to 
"live: And to- make manifeſt that there 
1s1n0 it a-certain- Internal, and hidden - 
principle of Life, we need only examine 
what happens in the making of the Sil- -. 
ver-Tree, offi boy Diane, whoſe pre» - 
paration is as followeth. - 
- "Take one Ounce of fingSilver., and- 
a | Pour... 


(. 229” )* 
pour ypon it'in a Bolt-head,three Ounces 
of Aqua Fortis, and let theſe be left-in hot 
ar | "Aſhes, till the Silver be turned into Wa- 
*© | ter, then take nine Ounces of Quick:/il- 
a- . | 'ver,/ divide them into three parts, and 
1S\.1 put them into three Bolt-heads, or other 
Is Veſſels; to 'which: pour on-firſt warm 
IS | Water to the height of four Fingers, 
r | and then the ſolution of the. Silver, ta- 
» | king care of eachof the Veſſels, and of 
© | the Matter. contain'd: in them ; ' which 
4 | afterwards let them ſtand allnight.in the 
f | Window, and, in the morning, inevery 
-. | Veſkl you will ſee little: Trees, rightly 
© | diſtinguiſhed witha Trunk and Branches. 
 -j There ſeems here indeed accertain-- 
* | Principle of Seminal, and . Vegetative 
Res ſince theſe Tread are hace 
| the manner of Plants, althooghrther 
* | Tome difference : From whence it plain 
Iy appears, that Mcttals have bd. Seeds 
| | likewiſe, andas wellas all things elſe are 
geperated out of Secd.But how this comies 
| Re pals 1 ſhall not now explain, becauſe 
ſpeak. of it elſewhere, il the : gene» 
ration of Plants; where I ſhall give an 
account of :their . coming out of the 
Earth, and of their growth. . What is 

cally. to- be taken notice of, 1s, that 
; Trees are produced in one N _ 
bs never ſeen; neither in” 


nor 
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or: Corn, And all that-can be faid upon 
this occaſion'is,'that from this very thing 
the fnotion of Atoms, and the: various 
diſpoſition of Corpuſcles (which by their 
di olution i in:1o little a time form theſe 
Trxees;). is beſt of all demonſtrated. 
Theſe Trees would- withoyt doubt bear 
their Fruit-if- we, knew how. to water 
them with a water of their own kind, 
and to tranſplant; them - into a Earth 
copyentent for (hem... 61 | 
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CH-AP. XII 
|. Of Minerals. 
.'Flnerals poſſe the next” rank 'to- 
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Antizwony, called "the. Lead of ' Philoſd; 
rs, containing in it ſelf an Arſenital 
ylphur, which is Poyſon by reaſon of 
7  Sabeliey of its Corpuſcles ; by means 
a hich It Yyellicates agd cortpdes* t 
Membranes, as alſo produe: 
rhoobpron which follows a heres 
with-a Corruption and diviſion, of the 
Parts, as alſo of the.whole Body, and 
then Death. _ ops 
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JA: ,Mettals: The firſt of which'is 
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fble, and drawn in by the Noſtrils, is 
deadly ; for its ſharp and rough Parti- 
des hurt the Brain & their continual 
motion and agitation: Yet notwithſtan- 
dwg the harmfulnefs of this fume, .it 
eqnduceth not a little to correct places 
infected with the Plague, becauſe one 
Venom fixeth another, and hinders its 
attivity. Gold is purified by Antimony 
for both being melted together, and 
the Sathony lakes evaporated by the 
Fire, the Gold remains moſt bright and 
moſt pure; Antimony carries along 
with it all the foreign Particles of the 
Gold, in as much as they adhere to the 


'* [Atoms of Antimony ; from this alfo is 


made a vomiting Wine, wonderfully 
parging the Body, yet not without/fome 
violence, by reafon of its vellicating the 
inward Membranes. SITE 
The Mineral that next follows, is 
Cinnabar, compounded of Mercury and 
Sulphur, it is found in Gold-Mines, eſpe- 


© | cially in Hungary, from whence it is 


brought to us; there is found in it ſome 
portion of Gold, but volatile and indt- 
geſted; -Mercury is ſeparated from it by 
diftthation, in a Retort, becanſe the 


| Mercuriali{Atoms do not cloſely adhere to | 


the Sulphnrous ones, and this Sulphur- is 


foreign, crude, . and not very well d& _ 
gelted; 


; (_ 232 ) 
geſted; but if the ſeminal Spirit coul: 


without hindrance have cauſed that the | q 


Sulphur ſhould have been by degrees ſe- 
parated from the Mercury ,. and the 


Mercury digeſted by a central and A-. |; 


ſtral, heat, Nature would have produced 
Gold out of it, but the impure Sulphur 
hinders the aftion of the. ſeminal Spi-/ 
rit in that. place where, the . Cimmabar 
is found, although below, or round 2- 
bout.it Gold may be found ready made; 
having Branches like the. Branches of 
Trees: There is an artificial C:nnabar 
alſo, made of Sulphur aud common Mer- 
cury, from theſe mixed and ſublimed we 
& a:;moſf beautiful red is made, bya 
ſole: inverſion of- the Atoms... 
--Þhe_ third Mineral is Emery, or the 
Smiris-ſtone, which is a_ Marcaſite found 
in the-Gold-Mines of 1nd;a, from whence 
It is brought into Spazr ; out of: It-Is EXx- 
| the;beft and pureſt Gold, whots 
Carpuſclesywerewrapt. up'in- the Partly 
cles ofa crudeand- unprofitable Earth : 
The ſame may be ſaid of Lapis Lazwlns, 
or the Azure-colour'd Stone. 
| Zstharge and Tutty are not properly 
Minerals, - becauſe they are not digged 
out-of Mines: For the firſt is only the 


groſſer part of Gold, Silver, or Lead:| 
But Twtiry is the pyrer-part of Copper, 
w_ | 8 £ . 


[the Atoms of which, being ſet at liberty, 
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aſcend, and ſtick tothe Arch of the Fur- 
nace wherein Copper is melted. 

The fourth Mineral is /rzol, contain- 
ing in it ſelf Saline, Su y—u_— and 
Mercurial Corpuſctes,all of a different fi- 

gure. The Spirit which is diſtilled from it 


| G nſiſts of Atoms fo acute,as that they cut 


thick humours, and hinder yapours from 
aſcending to' the Brain: It penetrates 
lkewiſe into imperfect Mettals. +2 
Arſenick, is a white -and- Chryſtalline 
Mineral ;. there is a yellow onealſo called 
Orpiment, and a third, which: is red, 
called Savdover ; all theſe three are yery 
violent: Poiſons, far- the reaſons al_ſee 


edged. Gy ” 
Sulphur alſo isa Mineral, eafily takin 

Fire, as being of a Fiery Nature; it dil 

glyves,aad melts-Iron, juſt as: a burning 
Coal- does - Wax. There-is :extxaged 
from- it -@- Spirit; an @ylks, or: 'Batom 
performing wonders in Diſeaſes of- tle 


: | Breaſt, There'is alſo another Sulphur in 


perfect Metrals which is incombuſtible. 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Salts... 

th 


AET i the Principle of Savours}.: 
becanſe the Saline Atoms have Fi.|* 
gures fit to affeft and vellicate the Or- No 
gan of Taſte, that is, the Tongue-and | 
Pallat.; Sea, or common Salt is made out] c, 
of Sea-water, by the- help of cvapors| , 
tion; this very ſame Salt 1s diſſolved in , 
Water, a certain quantity of whoſe ſpa- | 
ces - it fills; all which: being filled, the k 
Salt falls to the bottomunleſs fomething] 7 
-eife be put into #1, 9s Nitre, -or the like, 
which the water carries with it-over anl 
above ; - from whence it appears, -that 
#he yacuitics of water are not all-equal, 
and: that there are fome of them which 
the Atoms of Nitre can enter into, but 
_ the ' Atoms of common -cubical 
Common 'Salt, Vitriol, Nitre, and 
the-like, have: Atoms, not only ſharp 
or pointed, but alſo like little hooks, 
adketing to Glaſs it ſelf, though endued 
with few and very ſmall Pores ; and 
what is wonderful, Sea-Salrt, or Vitriol, |. 
or Nitre, or all of them together diſlol- 
ved in water, and the water en_ny 
ic 
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ted by degrees, the Salt or Salts we ſee 


aſcend according . to the heighth of 
the Glaſs, to the very ' brims of it, 
ghither when it is come it deſcends on 


[the other ſide, to the very bottom of 


the Glaſs, fo that .1t 4s quite covered 


US} vich Salt. 


"| From this Experiment, three things 
"are manifeſt : Firſt, that there are lit- 


ang tle cavities in Glaſs. Secondly, that 
Wl $21t like Ivy is endowed withlictle hooks, 


And Thirdly, that Salt grows,and creeps 
up according to the heighth of the Glab, 
juſt as the Sap of Trees, and nouriſhing 
Gcur" aGeads from the Roors to the 
Trunk, and from thence afterwards to 
the higher Branches, as ſhall be faid 
elſewhere. 

Husbandmen experience this to be 
true, when they burn their Stubble; 


that ſo the Rains falling upon the aſhes, 


| may carry along with them the Salt which 


is to penetrate into the Earth, from 
which afterwards Seed, and the freitful- 
neſs of the Earth ariſcth: Salt does alfo 
preſerve Bodies from Corruntion, by 
creeping into their Pores, and by that 
means hindring the Air from entring 
in, which would divide and diſiolve their 


1 parts, or cauſe a fermentation in them, 


* There are a great many kinds of 
| Salts, 
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Salts, (to wit) ſowre- and ſweet, -andffins 
acid, and ibitter, and as many others alyac 
there are Taſtes: Which ariſeth onh[0y 
from a different diſpoſition of their A-lgc 
toms. Tall 
As Salt is fougd in all things, ſo from 
them it may be extracted ; and they at 
who-extract Salt out of thEEarth for the| Yi 
making of Nitre, do afterwards- expoſe 
that Earth to the Air, where it 1s in 
pregnated again with Salt, either from 
the Air or Rain. 
Salts have as various motions as they 
have Figures, which appears in the eva- 
ration of four Salts diſſolved together 
in Water; for they do not only, after 
the water is evaporared, remain at the 
bottom, but alſo each of them chuſeth 
to it ſelf a proper place, and faſtens it] j 
felf_to it, without mixing at all with 
the others, by reaſon of the irregularity ]. 
of their Figures. 
From the Salt of Urine is extracted a | e 
Spirit, which mixt with Spiric of Wine, 
compoſeth a Body hard enough, becauſe 
thoſe Spirits by filling each others Va- 
cuities, are hardned;for nothing becomes, 
- hard but in as much as its vacuities are 
either filled or made leſs. 
From Tartar a Salt is extracted, which 
is the Salt of Wine, out of which cal- 
.q 'Cined, 


37 


alined, and diſſolved in a cold place, is 


rs ajmde an Oyle, which being mixed with 


onh 


r As 


Oyle of Vitriol, a great boyling arifeth, 
hd that being 'over, a white powder 


-Halls to the bottom, called Tartar Yitreo- 


lee ; for all the moiſture of the Tartar 
enters into the vacuities of the Spirit of 
Vitriol , - and the Salt of Tartar re- 
covers its. firſt ſtate, that is, of a white 
Powder. But the ſtrife betwixt them 
proceeds from the diſagreeableneſs of 
their Atoms, by reaſon of which, they 
very much juſtle one another. That 
Salt which is called Sal. Polychreſtum, is 
not of leſs uſefulneſs, becauſe it drives 
out peccant Humours extreamly well. 
|t is componnded, that is to ſay, of Ni- 
tre, and Sulphur : D. Sergnerte adds to 
it moreover another Salt, and indeed I 


| muſt ſay, that that has ſucceeded better 
than all others ;* and that his Sal Poly- 


chreſtum is a very innocent, and a moſt 
excellent Remedy. 


CHAP. 
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"CHAP. XV. 


Of Subterrancous Fires, and Earth 
Pn Quakes, 


b Kage is no Man can doubt, but that 
£ there are Subterraneous Fires, the 
Mountains of Heela in Iſland, eAtna in 
X Sicily, and Yeſauus inthe Kingdom of | 4 
' Naples are invincible arguments of them; 
as there are the Fires of the Stars above. 
us, {o there are Fires below, us, called; 
Subterranean, lighted beneath theEarth, ji 
from the beginning of the World , or at- 
leaſt, Bituminous and Sulphurous Mats: 
ters were never wanting beneath the 
Earth, no more than Coals or Bitumi- 
nous Stones, which eaſily take Fire, and 
Flame. SHS | | 
Therefore the ſetting them on. fire.” 
was nat at all difficult, tor there need-.} 
ed only one little ſpark * ariſing from $ 
the ſtriking together .of two Flints, or J1 
- from a Lamp or Candle, which Miners 
| carry along with them into the Pits, 
that ſo they may the better work there : 
The-ſame alſo might happen by Light- ,&+ 
ning ;- or. laſtly, Fire might be kindled | 
of its own accord, by a fat and unftuous & 
' - þumidity ; after the ſame manner as wet 
oo MIA Riahnup Hen fagh wieneain Hay, Þ 
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2 and ſuch like Bodies, heat and take 


x From theſe Subterranean Fires, the 
heat of Mineral Waters ariſeth; nor is 
&there any fear that theſe ſhould extinguiſh 
theſe Fires, for Bitumen burns in water, 
4s the Experiment of Camphire teaches 
us. 
n.} Earth-quakes are produced by winds, 
of. | that is by aroop of emancipated Atoms 
1; | which ſhake the Earth; places moſt ob- 
+|no&ious to theſe, are the Sea-Coalts, by 
-Gttrcaſon of Winds and Tempefts creeping 
Fino the Bowels of the Earth, through 
"Mthe holes made hollow by the Water. 
"(But theſe. Earth-quakes ariſe when the 
arth recedes. never ſo little from the 
Centre of its gravity, or is interrupted 
ih its motion about the Ceatre of the U- 
| niverſe, that is, about the Sun ; or elſe, 
Iyhen it is driven. to and fro by the Solar 
FYortex, and this is a fourth motior? of it, 
Fby means of which it is ſometimes nearer 
Jthe Sun in a ſtreight and perpendicular 
Line, from whence ſometimes happen in-* * _ 4 
Feolerable Summer heats, or mild Win-” | 
Pers, or on the contrary. as we may, aye 
experienced, ; 
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Of Waters, and their differences, 


VrTptrs are many kinds of Waters 
ſeen, which I here propoſe to ſpeak 
$ a little of: The firſt of them is that 
y which is called the common Elementary 
« Water, whoſe Atoms are und, and 
\ *> vaculties plenty, and triangular: This 
[+ & may be rarified, and condenſed, as the 
$> Corpulcles of Fire entring into its Va- 
uities, either dilate them, and remove 

1b > the parts of Water from one another; 
NS. {JS ſhut them up þy their gravity, or 
bo elſe expel from thence the particles of 
FYX-- Air, which had inſinuated therein ; 
Sometimes water 1s 1o cloſely ſhut up by 
DCold, that ir is congealed, and brought 
$) J into cones of Ice, from whoſe lightneſs 
appears the quantity of Air that has got 


IJ nto. the Pores; and.from its hardneſs is 
VEE that the vacuities of this Air 
A Al 


re-yery mnch compreſſed. 


\which is called deſtilled Water, -- and 
which by the help of Alembicks, is ex- 
| tracted out-of all kinds of Simples, which,” 
/ is tvs: done z the Partides of Water 


26 | ys cvs lh, NIWY BA which 
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or the particles of cold compreſs them, 


Anopher Species. of Water is that, 
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uch-are'in: Plants do free themſelves, 
and are: driven upwards' inthe form of 
FVapours; which ' ſtriking againſt the 
Head” of the. Vellel are incraſlated, 
cruſhed together, and condenſed inta - 
little drops of Water, which fall down. E 
through the beack of the Alembick : 
After this manner Rains ariſe and fall 
upon the Earth; and from: hence we 
may learn That Yapours are nothing elſe . 
but Water rarified, and that in Nature 
there 1 Is a continual. Circulation, - whilft 
| Water aſcerids, and deſcends; it aſcends 
in the form of Vapours, and makes the 
]Elonds and. it falls down again in Rains - 
and Dew. | 
A Third fort of Wateris called Aqua- 
Fortzs, extracted out of Mettalline Salts, 
ſ that, to' ſpeak properly , it is not . 
Water, but Spirits, that-is; the moſt 
| \ibuile and- moſt acute Particles that are . 
in the Salts, and by force are freed from 
them, and which forſaking their terre- 
ſtrial parts , carry only the watery 
parts along with them, -with which 
[they compoſe a ſenſible and fluid Body. 
This Water diſſolves-Mettals,and brings 
them into a corroſj Te Liquor : So we 
may ſee what Saline Corpulcles are able }- 
0. do when they are- freed from their 
Rarthy part, >*'nor ſhall we any more , 


ich 
ter 
uch 
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wonder at the effects which proceed frot 
ſeroſities and falt Phlegm in humane Bo- 
dies: We-may from hence alſo:learn 
 -_ from whence the intolerable pains of the 
XK Gout, Gripes, .. and the Cholick do ariſe; 
| for theſe are corroſive Spirits freed from 
their Earthy part, -which become fo 
ſharp and' penetrating, [that they pierce 
through the-parts on which - they fall, 
pulling and tearing them aſuMMer. 

The following Species of Water is 
that which is called Aqua-/:te, whichis no- 
thing but the more-ſubtile Corpuſcles of 
Wine,which are ofa Fiery andSulphurons 
Nature,and do very eaſily burn, and take 
Fire, by the means of fermentation. 

An Aqua-Vite is extraCted out of all 
kinds of Grain, Pulſe, and Plants : Itis 
a wonderful thing truly, that we fee a 
Linnen Cloth dipped in Agqua-Fite, and 
ſet on fire, and yet nevertheleſs it is no 
burnt, nay not ſo much -as ſcorched : 
Which proceeds from this, That. in 
Aqua-Vite there isa kind of Salt, whoſe 
Corpuſcles ſticking to the Linnen, de- 
fend-it from the burning _ heat of the 
Flame, which applies it ſelf to the Sul- 
phur only; not being able to touch the 
- Salt, or the Subject to which - it ad- 

heres. | E 
\ Under the fifth Species of Water are 
| com 
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Comprehended'' Afineral Waters, fo call. 
ed, becauſe they contain in them a great 
many Mineral Spirits, as various as the 
places through which they paſs,and as va- 
Tious as the Mettals and Minerals which 
they mectwith in their paſlage: Among(t 
them-ſome are hot and boyling, becauſe 
they run through 'places in which Sul- 
phur and yrumen are heated : Of theſe 
there are a great-many in France, bnt _ 
the moſt Natural and ſweeteſt of them * 
are the Waters of Bourbon, which con» 
duce -very much to the- Breaſt and Sto- 


-mach;,and to the whole Body, by opening 
. their Pores and vents, taking away by 


tranſpiration Head-achs, Rheumartiſms; 
and Palſtes; andthey might defervedly 
be called*an Univerſal Medicine, becauſe 
beſides the Vertnes above deſcribed;they 
poſſeſs wonderful ones alſo in the Stone 
of the Kidneys; and curing Fits of the 
Mother; * unleſs that-: they © too much 
irritate Ulcers and inward Apoſtems, as 
alſo they diſcover them if they lie hid. 
-'F have Chymically extrafted out of 


theſe Waters a Salt as white as Snow, 


and altogether like to Sal Polychreſtum ; 
and-T'can-effirm that Nitre alfo and Sul- 
= fe rerry ae in-them For this 
Reaſons their! ſharp Particles enrage in- 
ward Ulcers, and «for the ſame Cauſe; 


mT M 3 ſharp- 
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ſharp-pointed. Dock-Leaves:. beg - ca 
into the Wells, of Bourbon.# the Salt hin- 
ders them from withering. After the 
ſame manner, as the Salt of the Aqus 
Vite keeps. , the lighted Handkerchief 
without being, hurt, as we obſerved 
before. 51-1 5, " I 
. There are allo other hot Waters, 
which inſtead. of Nitre are iqpregnated 
with Vitriol; whereupan They purge 
by Stool - much 'more than the, others, 
but they are.not. altogether ſo ſafe. 
_ Of theſe there-are many. kinds, but al 
the Bourbon Waters. are : alike, except 


—— 


the Waters of-Fonas,.. which are not to 


be reckon'd amongſt the beſt.; Moreoyer 
the Waters, ;of Pourbon;Lancius 4 Bagg 


gwndy are the hotteit,.:and have ſoms 
parts of Nitre and Sulphur, but' the 
greateſt part 'of Bittumen ; , wherefore 
they- ſerve for Bathing indeed; but not 
at all for Drinking, becauſe they. purge 
only by -travſpiration., and: plengitul 
Sweats, - 3 <0) T3141 Cit 

There..are alſo a great many. cold 
Mineral Waters in France, and amongſt. 
- the reſt thoſe of Paſſy tes Paris, whick 
beſides that, they as wallas gthgrspurge by 


Stool and. Yrine, they. have ry : 


quality, that they cure Aguess 38d £ 


in Burning" Feavers; they open inward 


and | 
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ad inveterate Apoſtems, they open Ob- 
l-Eftructions of the Liver, Spleen, and 
the} Bowels, by the help of the Spirits or 
4as1 Corpuſcles of Iron which: they carry a- 
9&1 long with them out of the Mines through 
df which they paſs: Some of. theſe are 
| ſtronger, ſome ſweeter, and laſtly, ſome 
T5, | decayed. 
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all Of the Sea, its Ebbins , and Flow- 
Pl ing, as alfo of the Saltneſs of Sea- 
Water. 


A He Sea goes about the Earth like a 
ny 23 Circle or Girdte, and the Earth 
ef js like an Iſland in the midſEof it : But 
mey i by the Author of Nature cavities had 
Oy not been digged in it, in which the Sea 
Sj might be placed, it would overflow the 
wy whole Earth. 

1 The firſt thing in the Sea that offers 
Id] it ſelf of Note, -is the Saltnefs of its 
lt Waters, Originally produced from ſa- 
CB | line maſly Bodies, produced at the be- 
by | Einning in the Earth, and melted, by 
j the' hgfp- of the Waters, which from 

thence” as-now they are, ' were tmpreg- 
id nated with Saltneſs. The heat ofthe 
d | M 4 Sun 
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', Sun does not alittle contribate to if 
© | faltneſs, conſuming its humidity andgy 
[ /Phlegm, as do alſo. the Salt which Rivers 
"ſand Floods waſh out of the Earth in 


/ / their paſſage thither : From whence it 


| 
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appears, that it may be truly ſaid, that 
all the Salt. which is contained in the 
Earth, 1s carried intothe Sea, and drawn 
out of-the Earth by the helggt Rivers 
and Waters derived from Them, and 
running through the Earth, whillt they 
are filtred - to conſtitute Fountains of 
freſh Water. Now if we could filter Sea- 


» Water after this manner, there would never 


be any ſcarcity of freſh-water in Ships, and 
long Voyages. 


Another thing. that I obſerve in the J 


Sea,is the Ebbing and Flowing of its Wa- 
ters, 1n ſome places ſo very remarkable, 
and regular in their turns every fix 


- hours. 


There. -are ſome who have thought 


. that Rivers entring into the Sea on one 


part are the Cauſe of its flowing, but 
falling into it from another part, are the 
Cauſes of its Ebbipg. Others have at- 
tributed this effeft to winds, but the 
greateſt part to the motion of the Moon, 


and-to the condenſation and rarefaction ' 


of the Lunar Air. This is the Opinion 


enti- 
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of Antonins a Reita, extant in his Book | 
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the! Sea andÞlifts ;i0:up. on both ſides 
like: Mountains, - from whence there a- 


riſettoits Flowing: + Which Air being 
afterwards condenſed, the Sea beginsto * 


ſubſide, -iand the Waters to return -to 
their firſt State; that'is,they:Ebb. He 
edeavoursggo .build this Opinion, by 
this Argument, (to wit) that this mo- 
tion is moſt obſervable at the Full of the 
Moon, at which time the Air -is very 
much rarifted; / and.' at. the new of the 
Moon when it 1s very much condenſed. 
For my part woutdrather ſay that the 


|Ebbing and flowing of the Sea-ariſeth 


from-the Earths motion from one Tro- 
_ to the other : For it cannot-poſlli- 


ly in its diurnal motion move- adegree: 
forwards daily as it doth; © without dri- 


ving the-Waters from-one- part; - and- 


attracting them from the other. -— 

* According” to this Optnion a-reaſon- 
ry DE gaven why-its ebbing and flowing; 
1s onfy from South to Nerth, and from 
North to 'South,- and - that" they are' 
ktſker Between the Tropicks : Beſides, 


{there 1s nothing contained in this Opi- - 
niont which is not very probable; * Bur - 
t-there/are ſome irregulerities obſerved* 

tr ebbing - and flowing% they-ariſe from =... 
| Iflands, _. 
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Oculus (Emch\& Elie, where '* 
&& ſappeſes:that-/ rarified , Air preſſes - © 


h 


Cas) 
Ilands, Rocks, - Straights).: '& Promo 
tories; which: very much haſtedspeca 


or leſſen-this:motion i; - -aildiparth>dpn 


this account, that Is. 'to fay, by: yeaſdul 
of the Straights of :Gabralttr, theteis 
no* notable ebbing'and- flowing:anthit 
Meditertanean Sea ;\ befides litsis {Rated 
between the twq Tropicks; nd-1s news 


ther too much N ty Ave 
Southerly. Min 
GH AP. xvil.. 
- Of Sprivgs. and Rivers: 


6 em are- two -kinds., of TR 
(viz.) thoſe that ſomerines Fa 


and thoſe that run always 
proceed, from - Rains, - mY 07 * 
riſe, from the-Sea :.. But, to ſpeak; pro- 


- perly., the Sea is the ſourcepf.. all, 


Springs, and Fountains; for Rings ariſe 
from- Vapours raiſed out of the..Sea Ke 
the help.of the Sun, and: then} 
down by; draps, out of, whish Ar hs 
frit ſort of Springs,” which Ie: Aat Perth 
Petual. - 

But perpetual Springs, are derived 
fromit, more igunediatsly, bythe help 


of ſamg. fubterrancous Watery Storer 
Houles, 
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buſes which are filled by aqueducts pro- 


ixding from the Sea. 


Tt is commonly asked why Sea-water 


aulis falt, and yet Spring-water which 


(mes from it is ſweet ? To which 


[difficulty  1t 1s anſwered, the aqueduRts 


riſmg out of the Sea-run-throngh ſubter- 
faneons Sands, . by which the Water in 
ts paſſage & filtred, and depoſits its 
Salt, or elſe the Salt is precipitated and 
falls ro the bottom of theſe ſubterraneous 
Watery ſtore-Houſes, as we ſee in Salt- 


-''IPits, or afrer the mixing of Oyl of 


\ITerrar and Spirits of Vitriol; or that 


the Atoms. pafs throygh imperceptible 
aqueduCcts through which the faline A- 
tons * cannot paſs, by reafon of their 


' [quare Figures: So water is made frefh 


g the help of ſtraining : . Or laſtly, 'by 
e means of diftifition. © So water be- 
Ing raiſed up in Vapours; and then con- 
denſed , diſtils* into! other receptacles 
which recicye it, and ſend it to - others, 
till it comes to the place where” the 
Spring breaks out. © OR 
It ſeenis a Wotjider,. that Springs*art? 
fing 'ont of the Seaſhon!d -be able to*n- 
ſcend"to the rops of Monntains:: Fo 
which difficulty it may be anſwered, 
that the Water of the Sea is equally'1as 
agh as the higheſt —— 

tae 
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the Earth andWater make but one Globl 


and-the Mountains of the Earth do ap 


Pear to us to be high and lofty, only.in 
regard of the Plains and Vallies in which 
we are placed, and from whence we look 
upon them : . But the Sea ts higher than 


the Plains and Vallies, if you conceive it 


all_Univerſally, becauſe-it -makes a per- 
fect Circle : And if a Ling ſhould be 
drawn encompaſſing the whole terraque- 
ous Globe, it would be found a pertec 
circle, without any irregularity. | 
From this ſuppoſed principle it is e- 
vident,. that Sea-water does not aſcend, 


that it may find an exit out of the tops] 


of Mountains, bht. that going out of 
them-it deſcends, and produces Rlvyers 
in the middle of Plains, and bottom of 
Vallies. RENE 
And. this. They ought .to.mind, who 
have ſaid that Water aſcends out of the 
Sea to our Mountains, three ways, by 
which it 1s wont, to be raiſed; (to wit) 
by the means.of Pumps, Pipes, or wool: 
len Cloth ; ſo they ſay Sea-water may 
be .drawn-up to the: heighth. of Moun- 
tains, by. help of the Beams of the Sun, 
and Stars; or by Channels or Pores un- 
known to us,: and made in the. ſhape of 
Pipeg,. and diſpoſed of after the manner 
a$.,, we :ſee: all the Wine in the vel 
I LaKkel 
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aken out from thence by the help; of a: 
Pipe; Or laſtly, - Sea water may infiouate 
it ſelf into a ſpongy and light Earth, 
which imbibes it,and cauſeth it to.aſcend. 
and flow; after the ſame manner as we 
ſee all the Water contained in a Baſon, 
to aſcend to the brims of.it, and by 


degrees to go beyond, by the help of 


Cotten, J a little, Woollen Cloth : As 
pleaſant and as ſubtile ſoever as this fancy 
may be, I think my Opinion: is better. 
grounded, and more agreeable to truth. 
By what tiath been ſaid, it is apparent 
hitherto, that: Sea-water ſupplies Matter 
to Springs and Fountains; theſe do ſyp-. 
ply Matter -to Rivulets, and Rivulets'to 
Streams and Rivers, which empty them- 
ſelves into the Sea; from whence they 
come ont to-moiſten the Earth, and that, 
as I ſaid before, by a continual fluid cireu-' 
lation. EN: S 
It may be laſtly- asked, what may be- 
the Cauſe of this circulation;- and/from 
whence proceeds that force, with'which' 
we ſee- Floods and: Rivers torun down-- 
wards ? For to ſay that-Water will feek 
after its proper Centre, . ts to flye back- 
again to an Occult Cauſe, and to re- 
nounce our Principles. I conclude there- 
fore, that the Atoms, Corpuſcles, and 
drops of Water are of a perfect round 
Figure, 
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Figare, and ſince they have a certain 
inclination without hindrance nothing « 


cart keep them back, but that without 
interruption - they do and will drive 
one another forward even to the 
World's End. 


_ 


The Fourth Part of Phy/eck. 


Of thoſe things which are in Man, and 
of Man himſelf., as he is a Com- 
pound, Phyſical, Animated Body. 


'E are now come at length to our 
Fourth and lalt part of Phyſick, 
wherein according to what we propoſed, 
we..are to ſpeak of the things which are 
in Man, whom now-we conſider as a 
Body animated : Which compels us. to 
' ſpeak of the Soul; and of Lite.in general, 
and afterwards deſcending to ſpecial, we 
will explain the Life of Man. as he is ra- 
tional;. and we ſhall: endeavour by Na- 
tural Reaſons to prove the immorta- 
lity of bis Soul. | 
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Of Life in general. - 


.Jtes as we have faid elſewhere, ap- 
Pears only by . ation 90g motion : 
Tp Beit $ which have” mot of ati. 
tion; ' & alt alſo moſt of 
$1 "An we ſay a Man is dying, when 
there js but little motion left in him, 
and dead, when it is quite aboliſhed. 
Every motion 15 not a. vital motion, 
for that. it. may be ſo, it muſt. be Inter- 
of the thing that acts, and proceed 
om A Principle that is not external : 
Wherefore the motion of a Stone that 
is thrown into the Air, is not a vital 
motion, : becauſe it comes from an'exter- 
val. wſez, (towif) from the hand gf 
eneh throws, it. x”. | 
6yJur ſay further, that, it muſt be the o- 
Fs of a "Compound Body, if.it. be a 
ke At and for this Cauſe, the 
eh is Pg fo, ; becauſe ENG 
inÞk and indaviſible eings, ther 
A i rs FETs -AQr, Dee Kng . for 
4: AS Are are , not Compounds, 
they compound. Bodies; lo. they 
on nat aid. to liye in the leaſt, although 
yithout, their; impreſſion and \migilty 
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there is no Life, nor no motion” in the” 
Bodies we ſpeak*of.*- *= + Fn 

Life therefore is .an " ation and mo | 
tion of a Componnd and "Organical Body || 
ariſing ". from-, an, . ternal "and .. ſeminal 


 Pringjple And; in ,this_ Tebſe” Meg | 
tals. -may.. be_ſaiq to p6ſeſs "a certaih [® 
Kod, of Life, filice, chey 6btati'a terrain [6 


motion of vegetation; by. which" they 8: 
grow : | and We may. determine, this my- [4 
fion to ariſe from an internal arid ſemi- |S! 
nal principle, though it be abſtruſe” e- |P' 
nough, 'and the Organs of Life'fcarcely |P 
appear ;. ſo that it is 4, very. difficule'mat-: [0 
ter to' diſtingviſh them in; Plants; ' an#:|{ 
in ſome Animals, as.in the Fift' called a |Þ! 
Muſcle,” and in Oyſters, which are 'ne- [0 
vertheleſs endowed with a more perfect | 
life than” Mettals and Plants:* © We ſhalf w] 
in the following Diſcourſe "tel-*you'J': 
wherein this Life conſiſts; "and how <r 
Mettals and Plants dye as well as other [tic 
living Creatures.. © Shaka; lis, | 
© There isa great difference between 
- Life,” and | the Progeinls of & "tho" 
F085 ib. | AIST325 0 [f ) TH ..416 

not 1n like mariner* between "Lift "ant [81 
motioh.,. of” vitaf z&tion: "Ft Vite'ss | 

rhe aCtion and motion” of divers. Belfigs [**< 
gathered by Natore togethet, and- uit [*2! 
red after ſuch a_manner , *as' that* che Ju 
parts, of it move'one artother; 'as we fer 
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he” ia Machines z and what the Pullies and 
; [Springs are in theſe, the fame are the 
Spirits: in- Natural Compound Bodies, 
that is, the moſt ſwiftly moving Atoms. 

1al From this Doctrine is collefted, firlt of 
-þ [all, That there. are, Atoms more ſwifr, 
Al and fuller of Motion than others, by rea- 
ig. {on of- their ſubtilty and figure, ſuch 
ry 3s are Cceleſtial, Fiery, and Luminous 
5. [Atoms, to wit, ſuch as' Heaven, the 
#7 [Stars, Fire, Heat, and. Light are com- 
e- [pounded of : This.we judge by the com- 
ly [pound Bodies that are made and framed 
r=, out of them: For humane Spirits in- 
F.]{trufted with material Senſes, is not a+ 
ble to penetrate into the eſſence of A- 
toms, and their-ſpecial difference. - But 

we determine that the Atoms. out of 
which Heaven, the Stars, and Light are 

made, have. Figures, and aCtivities great- 

er, more perfect, and more fit for mo- 

tion, than thoſe thar compound cold and 

I heavy Bodies, although (when the thing 

is well conſidered) it may ariſe from their 

{greater liberty, and -more perfect Fi- 

gure. 

, Secondly, according to our Principles, 

we mult ſay, That. the Vital Spirts ſo 

ralled, are. nothing elſe but a- certain 

number of Atoms free from all: compoſi- 

ton, and ſuch whoſe Figure and condi- 

tio, 
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tion renders them unfit for ſervice and 
ſlavery : This Doctrine ſuppoſeth that 
there are two ſorts of Atoms in Nature, 
ſome of which like Common-People are|4 
deſtined to Impriſonment, Service, and|{? 
Bonds ; but others, + like Nobles to li- the 
berty, and command over others: Now|#s 
thoſe whoſe Lot it is to be like the Com-|0r 
mons, are made to compoſe the Ma-|by 
chines of our Bodies,and they are ſuch as 
entangle- one another, . and are linked] 
and bound together in the formation of| ia! 
Bodies; whereas thofe which: cannot be|9* 
bound nor undergo Slavery, are deſtined| 
to move the' whole Machine of our Bo- of 
dies, as not being faſtned to any . part, nil 
but. running through all parts; 'and be- [ 
ſtowing every where motion, ſenſe, and|4& 
diſpoſition: Theſe are what are called] al 
Vital Spirits, becauſe they beſtow Life,| 
that is, motion : Theſe Atoms there-|v% 
fore are not Life, but the Principles and} 
Authors of it. th 
Sometimes Atoms that Compound Bo-| 
dies get out of Service, and as often as|*! 
occaſion offers, and Bodies fuffer diviſion,|u 
are emancipated ; for in all ſeparations|W 
and corruptions of Bodies ſome Atoms|-;. 
do flye away., and like the firſt ſeek to] 
recover- Liberty; and when it happens|®! 
that theſe Fugitive Atoms are mingled to-|ul 
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2 Ihe thol Chong nia free, I 
we om. thence ariſe conflicts in our Bo- } 
re, (dies, and from Theſe, 1!] diſpoſitions 
16 0 our Dilealfh, which there is no help 
nd|to, be, hoped, fors; nor; any cure, + nhl Y 
li. (theſe rebellious, and: emancipated Atoms «4% 
owlare, reſtored to their firſt, confinement, 
m-lor elſe driven; out of the Body, that ſo 
la-[by this means the, Spirits may remain, 7 
 as| pure andaltogether free in their motion, * 2 
eq [and not be interrupted by theſe. irregy- 7; 
of|lar Atoms which are the common: diſtar- 
be[bers of Nature:and Health: And for as bb E 
ed| auch as. ſome Atoms continually flye out 
0-1of. thoſe, Bodies which we uſe for, nou-. MJ 
rt, rilþment, by reaſqn of divers, degrees of JC 
Ne- Corruption 1 which they. are forced to un- 1 : 
nd} dexgo betore theyican be changed. into our * 
ed} {ub aaces-SO it is ceftain that there is-al- > 01 
e ways.in us ſome principle of a Diſeaſe to x F 
e-Ibe- found, and that we never in this 6 
nd World enjoy a perfect Health; and that 
thoſe -are only molt healthy who- are * SJ 
o-|1efs fickly than others: As 4 bave faid C3 


Th 


Cd 


as| elſewhere, that there are no Men abſo-, : 
n,| lutely wiſe, but that they that are "__y 

ns| Wie, are leſs ignorant than others. 

ms|-;: But-morecover, if Captive Atoms wm 

to ſamerimes free?d. by emancipation, £7? 
-ns|9n. the other hand, thoſe which. are not. - only 
0-|uſed to-be detained, are ſometimes 'in- 
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carcerated, and-involyed - with other 
nor can they- ſtir beyond the limits of 
their Priſon-z And there are ſome 
which'in like'- manner are” ſo included 
with-others by the 'Providence of the 
Creator, ' and neceſſity” of Nature, - and 
ſome-only by accident, and -the power 
and plenty of Matter encompaſling them, 
So the Atoms ſhut up in the Heart, that 
they may give -motion'to it, and to the 
Whole Body, were incarcerated at -the 
beginning of its formation; or rather 
being caſt into ſeminal Bands when God 
created it ; - afterwards they are tranſla- 
ted out. of-this firſt Priſon where they 
had little or -no- motion;-- into. another, 
where they enjoy a more free and- wan- 
dring motion, as ſhall be more fully dif- 
courſed of in the following Chapters. 
The third thing-that flows from' this 
Principle, is, That theſe ſame Atoms 
are the Cauſe of -Motion and Life, - and 
that there is: more of action, and more 
of Life; where theſe are in greater plenty 
and number, - provided -the Cotporeal 
Machine be diſpoſed to motion : For one 
of the principal Springs being broke, the 
vital Atoms loſe their ation, the great- 
eſt part of 'them exhale and-withdraw 
themſelves, and others 'wandring about, 
continue Vagabonds without-any orger 
or. method. . So 
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"i *F"'50 that it-is neceſſary that the parts of 
her Compound - Body ſhould be diſpoſed 
ts ol fome Order, which when wanting, - 
onde vital Atoms exert no motion ; but 
udedf;his order of parts would be to no pur- 
\ thelioſe, unleſs the vital Atoms were pre- 
andlfent to give them motion: The ſame 
Werlthing we obſervein aClock, where an 
EM. fntegrity and jaſt diſpoſition of the 
that Wheels are re uired, together with the 
thelforce of a Spring to ſer all the Wheels 
Uheſjin motion, 

ber Although there be a great proportion 
200] 2nd likeneſs between living Natural Bo- 
fla dies, and theſe artificial Machines, yet 
ney] nevertheleſs there is a great difference 
, | between them, for Atoms are Natural 
ll Springs, and exiſt Originally 'inthe' ſeed 
FF ont of which the Body 1s produced, and 
. | they themſelves are the Arrtificers of the 
us | Machines which grve encreaſe to it, and 
Ms | diſpoſe the Parts of 'it in fuch manner, 
nd | that they 'may there exerciſe their mo- 
©] tions, -and this is that great Artifice of 
7] Nature, which operates by ſeeds produ- 
al] ced from God,which exceeds all that e- 
i] yer Art can devile. 


CHAP. 


4 
©, 
% 


DOM A Blk 
Of the Differences of Lives, 


Pi difference of Lives are only}. 
known. by: the, difference of Vital 
Actions, of which there are four kinds, 
(to wit) the Mettallick, Vegetative, Sen-Þ1c 
fitive, and Rational. | Im] 
Man the little World, enjoys a Life, ſr 
under which all others are comprehen- 1 
ded.. and chiefly in him we obſerve a ye- 
getative Life,, asin Plants, and a ſenſi. 
tive as_in - Brutes; beſides which two 
kinds of life, He poſſeſeth a third of his 
own,which is a rational Lite ; He is nou- 
riſhed, that is,, and grows like Plants, he |tl 
is begotten of another, he isſenfble- as | 
an Animal,and he ſpeaketh and reafoneth |C 
as a Man all theſe different operations [- 
which we ſee in Man, perſwades us to |! 
conſider him eſpecially, - and to. begin I! 
with the life of Plants, which-ſcems leſs |* 
conſiderable than the ſenſitive and-ratio- |? 
nal, and which comprehends under it, h 
their generation, growth,. and nouriſh»! 
ing, which three are equally conſpicuous |* 
| 

| 


in Man-as in Plants, though in a more 
noble and more eminent manner, 
CHAP, 


nly 
tal 
ds, 


Is CHAP. IIL 


of the egetative Life, common to 
Man and Plants. 


He Life of Plants appears from their 
growth which ſuppoſeth Nutrition, 


en- had both theſe ſuppole a Birth, and this 


implies a Generation : For whatſoever 


fe, [grows in a vital manner, and by Nature 
>n« [s. nouriſhed ; ſolikewiſe whatſoever 1s 


Y E- 


nouriſhed, hath a birth, and every thing 
that is born, is begotten. We will there- 


fore begin to ſpeak of Man's generation, 


and of the firſt forming of him. 
The Generation we here ſpeak of, is 


; [the production of a thing out of Seed,: 


under this generation are'comprehended . 
Conception and Birth, as Separation and 


- [Death are included in the Corruption of 


things: This is that which is not found 
in the Works of Nature, whoſe concep- 
tion is made in the mind of the Artificer, 


-Jand 1ts Formation depends upon his 
hand, but all that is external to the 
-[work, ,which may be afterwards broken 


and divided; when in the mean time it 
cannot be ſaid that we take away Life 
irom it, or bring Death upon it.. $0 


[that whatſoever is Begotten, to ſpeak 


properly. 
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*properly, Lives, *and whatſoever lives 
15 produced out of Seed : Now Seeds areJf 
created from the beginning, and by the g 
Author of Nature ingrafted into every in 

Plant, and kind of Tree bearing fruitfy] 
Seed: So we ſee that there is a.pcrpetual |Se 
propagation and encreaſe of individuals [ta 
. 1h every Spectes in the Earth, as well aspr 
in the Waters and in the Air. gr 
All -and the only difficulry remains th 
in explaining the Nature of this Seed, for 
and the manner of. its propagation: lit 
Theſe two 'are ' Myſteries in "Nature, fpy 
which ſeem to ſurpaſs ali humane reaſon: 
Nevertheleſs I will give you my meditz' 
tions of them. And firſt of all, 1 ſuppoſe 
we may conſider Sced in general, andash 
it is to be found, as we have ſaid, in Met: Jit. 
tals, Plants, Animals, and Man. For 
after this manner being looked: upon in 
general, it is nothing elſe but a Medium Je 
diſpoſed by. God to the propagation of 
theſe four. ſeveral kinds in the World, 
ſo that one Subſtance as to its kind pro- 
. duces its like in the ſame kind ; as Met- 
tal 1s produced from Metta), anda Plantf 
from another Plant, &c, From whence 
appears the fanciful Folly of Chymilts, Þþ 
who ſtrive to multiply Mettals without} 
a Mettallick Seed, -and to produce Gold 
without 1ts-peculiar Seed : For the fame 
| thing 
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eWhing that in general Sced, is in re- 
areIſpect of the four named generals; the 
the ſame in ſpecial, ,is Seed in reſpect of the 
Ty lindividuals which are produced of it. 
ful} For indeed to produce Plants, the 
ual ISeed is only to be ſought for in the vege- 
als ſtable Kingdom : So 1n like manner to 
a3 [produce Corn Seed 1s required, that is, a 

orain.of Corn z to produce an Apple, 
ins there is need of the kernel of an Apple, 
ed, Jor at leaſt a Sien of it, which contains in 
on; lit part of the Spirits and ſeminal Cor- 
re, Jpuſcles, which inſinuate themſelves into 
n:Jthe wild Stock of the Tree in which they 
t#Jare ingraffed or inoculated, and pro- 
oe [duce the ſame effeft that a grain does 
as [which is thrown into Earth fit to receive 
et- Jit. 
or | This is that vegetative Seed which we 
in here ſpeak of; and in this regard we 
onſider Man, as he is partaker of the 
Wife of this Species, and begotten out of 
d, eed. Nevertheleſs we are to diſtin- 
pviſh the two ſubſtances in Man ; (v:z.) 
e material part, which is his Body ; 
nt nd his fſpiritual part, which is his Saul, 
{Created by God, whereas the other is 
Pegotten. So that we here ſpeak of Man 
Jonely, as he is a material Compound, 
michout medling with his Soul which is 


immortal, | 
KM Theſe 


£ 
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« Theſe things being ſppoſed, I turn Þ 


# me to the two difficulties, which 1 have 


obliged my ſelf to efplain, and I deſign 


them a peculiar Chapter. 


CHAP IV. 


. *. Of the Nature of Seeds, and of their 


Propagation. 


*#T He Learned Fernelins affirms that 
Seeds contain an Aſtral and Cale- 
tial Spirit, but Galer,that they contain 


ſomething Divine. Theſe great Wits. 


; have ſpoken moſt wiſely, and have con- 
-- -ſidered the ſeminal Spirit as a thing ſur- 
- -palling the Capacity of our Spirits; but 
what is much tobe lamented;they have left 
us in. admiration, and ignorance. 
Therefore I try as well as I can to 
reſolve theſe. difficulties, that I may 
perform my promiſe. _ 
Firſt of all, therefore, ſince Matter is 
every where oneand the ſame, nor does 
the Aſtral and: Celeſtial differ from the 


Terreftrial, as we have ſaid elſewhere, | 


but only in this, that Atoms. which 


make Celeſtial Bodies, have Figures | ; 
different from them which compoſe ter- 


q reſtrial Bodies, and that the Particles of 
| thoſe 
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thoſe are/better| and more ſtrictly uni- 


ted than theſe : - I fay i we muſt not con» 
clade' with Fermelins; that the Elements 


'of the: Stars are different from the Ele- 


ments of the ſubtunary World; nor with 
Galen, that that divine thing in the Seed, 


]'isa certain part of Divinity : But we muſt 


confeſs, that Seeds are'Bodies compoſed 


| off many parts, not only in reſpect of 


the ſperm and-diverſe coverings in whith 
the ſeminal-Spirit is ſhat up and kept, 
but alfo in reſpect of the ſeminal Spirir 
ſelf, which is not a Simple thing, but 


a "Body compounded of moſt ſubtile A- 
| toms, excelleatly figured, made, and 


proportioned,” that as an Original they 
may ſerve -to the forming all Copies 
afterwards in the propagation of the 
Species. - Theſe are the Atoms, as I ſaid, 
1 up,” yet withont Bonds or Servi- 
ace, 

This DoCQtrine is agreeable 'to our 
Principles, and as we have compared A- 
toms with the firſt elements of Grammar, 
which are Lettersz we ſay likewiſe, ac- 
cording to this Opinion, that Letters 
may be made and written ſo exaCtly, as 
to ſerve as a pattern to make others by: 
In Iike-manner, among Atoms there are 
ſome ſo well made and formed, and diſ- 
poſed info juſt an order, that they may 

N32 | ſerve 
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ſerve for:Samplesand Patterns to others; 
ang.in this manner I conceive of Seeds. 

I come now: to the next difficulty, 
which repreſents the multiplication of 
every individual, by a ſole dilatation of 
Seeds : but the manner how this dilatation 
is made, is mot eafie to. be explained ; 
but'I apprehend it-after-this manner. 

A grain of Corn, which is a- Seed, is 
thrown into the Earth, where 1t.putri- 
fies,and 1s diflolved by an acid menſtruum 
which contains init a Spirit, whoſe A- 
toms are partly-of the ſame Nature with 
the. Spirits: of the Seed, or at leaſt are 
ſubtile enough. to- penetrate into the va-« 
cuities of the hask+ ofthe 'Grain, and 
ſperm in which the ſeminal - Spirit is 
ſhut up, which Spirit (the coverings of 
it being dilated by theſe apertures) frees 
it ſelf from the Priſon wherein it was 
detained, and the Atoms and Original 
Corpuſcles begin todrive on one another, 
they being themſelves driven on by the 
Atoms of-the acid or diſiolying Spirit, 
which ated the firſt part in the Play, 
and receiyed its motion from-the others : 
For whatſoever: is moved, - 1s moved by; 
another, and ſo ſucceſſively the parts of 
the World, Particles, Corpuſcles, and 
Atoms mutually drive on one another, 


| and this motion began with eV ory 
| an 


'form'a 
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and will « continue ?till the end. of it, when 


| God will fix all things, and put a top 


to all generations: *: * 
So that theſe ſethinal epjrits being thus 
looſed, and endowedwith'Itherty bra . 


acid Spirits,” are ſtil driven on by t 


and be peing. vrelſed;' riſe upwards, and 

Ik with a very. flender top, 
by-the. concoyrſe of the Salt of the ma- 
nure, and ont of the corruption 'and- di- 


-viſien of dffolted Atoms of the neigh- 


bouring Bodics'whith they luckily: meet 
withal,  or* which are thrown. into the 


Earth near that place on purpoſe; this 


is what Husbandmenknow vefy well,who 
for this'redſon Pur thelr SrOuntls,- and 


. but tit Rubble. - 


But if they knew how to' Itech” their | 
grains, or feeth Cora in an-acid diſlgl. 
vent ; or water their grounds with it, 


-there would be” none found ſo barren, 
*bus would become: fruitful, 'ner-would 
* the'Husbandmaiihe a 1itrle pleaſed: with 
' his plenty of Corn, and! fron thente the 
truth of our Principles and Experiments 


- 
C 


« 


would be manifeſted. 

'Man, who is generated oft of Humane 
:$ed,' and * ike Plants: receives his firft 
formation, ' does- 1n this caſe” very much 
*excel-them. *For as inhis dignity he ex- 
Cels all things that have'materiallife,ſo 
N 3 gf alſo 
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alſo he is begotten and conceived after a | 


more Noble and more Eminent. manner ; 
and we may ſay with, Plaro, that a Man 
of all wonders is the- moſt wonderful, 
not only in his-perfeCtbeing, but alfo 
in his firſt Formation. This Formati- 
on is indeed a Miracle of Nature; which 
cannot be more naturally explained, than 
by faying, That the Womans Womb 
after having, received the Man's Sced, 
is ſhut. up by the Contraftion of its Fi- 
bres, and the ſeminal body, finding there. 
an acid juice, putrifies and 1s corrupted, 
in the ſpace of Eight,or Ten Days : The 
Seminal Spirit .thus extricating it ſelf, 
and joyning with the Blood that.is:there, 
and even now at the beginning being. 
joyned to the Womans Seed, ont. of 
Two is made One, partakiny in the 
Conception of Father and- other, 
whichiis then aftermards:formed by the 
help ofs this" acid+Blood.which .dillalves 
it, and is the 'Canſe why theſe twprſemi- 
nal Spirits are-joyned together, and ont 
of ne! ym One only Being, which 
is called Embryo 
The wes Wander canfills in this 
Ordination of. Parts, which are. diſpoſed 
in ſo elegant an order, hat. there 15 No 
man-in:the World, ableto giverthem ſo 


juſt ag order apgl diſpoſition; | ws folk 


ES, poſees J=prined ce 


| 


| 
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1-behold what I think of this buſineS. 


Beſides the general providence of God... 
which I acknowledge in all things, and 
beſides that particular one, which he 
takes care of Man as of his own Image, 
E cannot but return-to the motion of Spi- 
rits or ſeminal Corpuſcles which form a 
Body fit to undergo their operations. 
As many as proceed from. every one 
part of the Body generating, produce 
a.part inthe Body gemirated; and form 
it like themſelves: . The Corpuſcles or 
ſeminal Spirits derived from the Eyes, 
form Eyes, and we may ſay the ſame of 
the other parts of the Body ; this ſup- 
poſes Seed to proRed from all parts of 
the Body, -and from hence we gather, 
that their. parts who exceed —_—_— in 
the Venerial act, are all weakned, el- 
pecially the Brain, which 1s ſometimes / 
{o ſhaken together, that it heavily de- / 
cays, and the powers of it are diſlolved : 
So that theſe ſort of Men often dye, - 
ſeized - with Epileptick Convulſions, 
Palſies, * Tremblings of the Nerves, Ar- 
thritick Pains and Defluxions. It remains 
—any 4a to know how the parts of the 
Eyes Torm the Eyes, the parts of the 
Brain the . Brain, and the parts deri- 
ved from the Hands and Arms, . the 


Bapds and Arms of an Embryo; For we 


—— 


" abide elſewhere. So the Corpulcks 


is notat all formed, and that by reaſon 


whole Oak.in an Acorn, and an Apple 
11n a Kernel. PURE. FIPR be 
The example brought by me above 
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fee that the Blind beget Blind, and thil 


Lame. the Lame, unleſs the Mothers 
Blood ſupplies this defect. 

I ſay therefore that in the reſolution 
or diſſolving of the feminal Body, there 
1s neceſſarily canſed a motion of Corpuſ: 
cles mutually driving one another tg 
andfro, .cach poſſeſſing that place which 
gives them its Figure, by which they 
are detained in a due ſite, nor can they 


which form the Eyes, are of that Figure 
that they cannot be placed elſewhere, 
without a violent concuſſion of theſe mu- 


tually ſelf impelligg Atoms, and theſe | 
* concuſfſions are ſometimes the cauſe why 


when the Women are hurt, the Child 


of the ſole inordinate motion of one 
Corpuſcle, which either does not, or be. 
ing hindred by others which cauſe this 
motion, cannot find a place due to its 
Figure. * 

It is plain therefore that ſeminal Cor- 
uſcles have the Figure of that part 
rom whence they are derived, and the 

whole hiimane Body 1s no othervygle ſhut 
up in a ſmal} part of Matter, than an 


concerning 
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tncaniiſh tha divers kinds of Salt dif- 


Iolvediin water, ,which':ih evaporating 


part"afiinder from cach-other, and each 

ſeſſeth-ms*place, -not without a-dif- 
Frence of Figures, will give ſome light 
to' this my: gags | 


\: 
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of Natrizion, which- Plants and Brute 
* Boer: have, wine with Man. 


TUtrition ; is. ak ating” and ſo 
proper to Living; Creatures, that 
as there i is nothing nouriſhed that, 15 not 
Living, fo there 1s n9; IeHUIng thing that 
is not-nouriſhed. :,; +" 

All the difficulty lies in the manner of 
Nutrition, for ns Man doibts but Ani- 
mals and Plants at the beginning of their 
exiſtence are nouriſhed, and grow,which 
could-not be, without the addition of 
new Matter, 'which is Fpanged: into the 
ſubſtance of the thing Living. - 

This addition of Matter take$ in, its 
attraction, preparation, - digeſtion, and : 
its diſtribution-xþcough All the Parts: of 
the: Body, nouriſhed: | 

;Theſe gpperations -appear in Plants; 
——_— amiſs. to:attribute that to - 


Ny, Nani, - 


\ 
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Nutritive, AttraQtive, > Digeſtive: and} 


Diftcibutive Qughivies, .otioh may; (be 
explicated bythemotionw at the;Atoms or 
_—_ Cs; WIC 31 "the 
S 

But becauſe. Nutridioi Arid; mare 


conſpicuqus. ig Living Creatures, and eſ-ſ 


pecially in Man, it will be neceſſary to 
explain thfe Reaſon how that is perform- 
ed in him in the firſt State after Con- 


ception ; and afterwards, when the Or. | 


2ans are formed » For there is. \need of 
Aliment, that the Organs which are juſt 
formed and tenderer then, to beſiflicight 
to andergo their Operations, may grow 
and be pron 'So that-at'the very 
moment he 'begins to live, there! is 4 
neceſl ity that he ſhonld be noprtthed. 


ts. 
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Flow -anel with what Alament: an Em- | 


bryo is mourifhed. till the- Time 7 
ERIE. 11S 


T* firſt thing that is4Jane after'the 
; laying together the parts of the 


Embryo, and the difp6fitioh'of its Or- | 


| - 


ans, is, the infuſiog'of the, Rational | 
Soul, "which Oli one ahdithe- Tame, 


momens.l. 
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-moment Creates, and givesito this little: 
Body as its Lodging, Forty, or ſome- 
times more days after its Conception : 
what 1s done before the infuſion of this 
Soul, to ſpeak properly, is nothing elic 
but a diſpoſition of the Organs to. re- 
-celve It. 

This admirable Strufture begins from-: 
the Heart, Head, Bones, and other par- 
ticular Fundamentals; and when it is 


'already compleated, and the Soul infu- 


ſd, the ſeminal Atoms Preſidents of the 
formation of the Body, perſevere in per- - 
forming their. works, taking as. Com-- - 
panions of their Office theſe Particles.of 
the Mothers Blood which may ferve to 
nouriſh the Infant,being ſenſibly folicitous 
for irs increaſe, till the time of its Na- 
tivity. . Yet nevertheleſs 4t is very difh- 
cult throughly todeclare the trueReaſon 
of the Nutrition and Life of the Infant : 
for ſeven or eight Months together. 
Gaſſevdus recounts three Opinions:of 
the Antients concerning this thimg, the. 
firſt is of Alcmeon in Plutarch, affirming 
the Infant to be nouriſhed by all parts of - 


the Body, drawing in by the help of the 


Pores a neceſlary Aliment. 


*.-a[The ſecond- Opinion is by the Tame - 


Platarch attribured.'to Democritas, this: 
Phxloſopher..teaches,, that. the Infant” is .- 


nouriſhed... 
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nouriſhed in the Mothers Womb, in iheÞ 
lame manner as-it is nouriſhed when 
born, to wit, by the Mouth, and thisÞ- 
is. the Cauſe he ſays why the newly born # 


ſeek the Breaſt with open Mouth. 
The third is Ariſtorle?s, Galers, and 
many others, who conclude that the In- 


fant takes no nouriſhment in the Womb} 


but by the Umbilical Veins, which ta- 
king their Original from the bottom of 
the Matrix, inſinuate themſelves 1nto the 
middle'of the Abdomen or Belly, - where 
being collefted into one Trunk, they 


lead on the Mothers Blood into. the hol- | 


low part of the Liver, where. part of it 
is carried into a Branch of Yena-Cavg, 
.and part.into.a Branchof the Yera- Porta, 
- and the two Arteries which accompany 
the Umbilical Veins, having. paſſed the 
Liver, each of them apart go to. the'two: 
- Branches of the Aorta or great Artery, 
and carry the Arterial Blood which they 


-<bring thither, that it may all be diſtribu- | 


ted through the whole Body of the In- 
' fant, and changed into a. ſubſtance fit 
for its Nutrition. 


_ 


This Opinion is confirmed by the re- | 


fatation of- the two former. For the 
firſt is falſe: For-if the Infant was like a 
Sponge, it would not be nouriſhed; but 
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Iwelled, by the Water or ſerous humopr; 


wy 
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he-ia-which it ſwims, and which is contain- 
en cd in the Anion. The ſecoftd: Opinion 
his $..is not probable: For the Infants head 
ra $..is. placed betwixt both knees, nor can it 
* ſuck- the Caruncles, which are covered 
nd} with a Skin, as 1s ſuppoſed, unleſs at one 
n-4$ and the ſame time it ſhould attract the 
nb] - water wherein 1t lies htd, or penetrate 
2. the Membrane in which it is involved. 
of The third Opinion ſtanding firms 
he} which 1 believe reſts upon a better foun- 
ref dation, nor does the Infants Stomach 
ey | generate Chyle, nor its Liver Blood, 
1-4 the Mothers Blood ſubminiſtring all thoſe 
it] things: And from: hence it is, that a 
4, | Woman with Child communicates to the 
4 | fruit of her Womb the purity or impu- 
ny | rity of her Blood, her good or ill nouriſh- 
he | meat, . as alſo her: Health-and Diſeaſes; 
v0] and theſe Diſeaſes are hereditary, not but 
y, | that there are ſome which proceed from 
ey | the Fathers, whoſe impure Blood, licen=«.. 
u-j/ tious living,ill nouriſhment, and frequent 
nf exceſſes afford matter to theſe evils. 

ht Beſides, we may ſay, that the Infant 
| in the Mothers Womb does neither live 
e- | nor breath,” but by the Mouth, Heart, 
1e| and Lungs of the Mother ; from whence 
al- it comes to paſs that the Infant for the 
moſt part follows the Mothers afteCtions 
and inclinations; and ſceing-that in the 


ſtate 
W- 
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ſtate- wherein it is in the Womb, it is 
tryed to its Mother in ſo ſtrift a bond of 
Union, it is impoſlible that ſhe alone 
ſhould -be feaveriſh, nor that the big- 
bellied Woman ſhould dye, the Chiid 
remaining alive and healthful. 


SS 
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CHAP. VIL 


How Man is Nouriſhed after he is: 


Borg. - 


z- , A - Man Born hath need -of Nouriſh” 
br ment : now nothing can nouriſh 


kim. which hath not ſome Spirit of Life : 


So Roots, Plants, Coro, Pulſe, Fleſh, 
ſerve to the nouriſhing of a-Mao, and all 
-this buſineſs is performed by the benefit 
of Atoms and vital Corpuſcles paſſing 
from one Compound Body to another. 

— This Nutritionis neceflary toencreaſe 
the ſubſtance _ of the -born - Infant, 
and ſo there is need of a new Compound 
Body to ſerve it for Aliment : And this 
Gompound-Body muſt of neceſlity periſh 
and be deſtroyed, that ſo it may nouriſh 
the other Compound Body that is to be 
produced. . | | 


Such a Compound Body is Milk; —_ . 
od. 
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homogen 
" BY a and by this addition of ſubſtance 
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lead, Wade. white, and fit to- nauryh -- 
the Infant ; ; andthe ſame Blood where- 


with :the Infapt was. nouriſhed in the 
Womb, being- brought by the Epigaſtrick, 

Veins to the ammrillarys,is there prepa- . 
red.and by, a ſole inveriion of the Atoms, 
ora-different combiaation of the Corpul- 
cles,this Blodd-is turned into Milk, which 
by, the Childs Sucking being drawn into 
its'Mouth, is received into the Stomach 
where the "firſt digeſtion is perfected,and 
without any qther-;Myſtery, the Chyle 
becomes Milk: by the ſole anverhon of - 
Atoms, their ſite being changed : more- 
-over, this Chyle brought.by the branch- . 
& of the Yena-Porta (according to the . 


.Antients Opinian) to the, hollow part of 


the Liver, .isconverted-into-Blood, and - 
becomes what _it. was. jult - before: -: this 
demonſtrates the circulation.of  Com- 
pound Bodies, which are turned from -. 
one thing into another, the firſt Elements _ 
of thiogs always remaining in their own 
Nature in ſuch a. number of, mutations. 
Blood being in this manner prepared in 
the Liver,is carried from the greater Veſ- 
ſets into the leffer,and out of theſcit diſtils .. 
like Dew into the Parts of the Body, 
and is there. converted into a ſubſtance 
eal to the Parts that are,nou- 


the 
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the Body is nouriſhed; and encreafeth}c: 

This addition differs-rfitich from <RAr, 
by which Stones take their- encreaſe: ; for- 
this accretion 'proceeds ' rather from -2n 
external Agent, than from an internal 
Principle, andis almoſt totally performed 
in rheſuperficies ; whereas in Living Bo- 
dies, : Animals; and' Man'eſpecially it-is 
done by Intefnal Agents' which- make 
part of the Cothpound, and Univerſally 
extend themſelves into all The Mward 
Parts. which axe nouriſlied: 

'We moſt conſtitute alſo another kind 
of 'difference*between the reaſon "why 
Plants andAnimals are encreaſed,and the 
manner how ffonesand: Hertals themiſelyes 
taketheir increaſe. And:in Anjmals indeed, 

| three divers States are to be cdnſiderdd? 
'- The firffis of Augmentation,inwhich 
an Animal by Nutrition acquires more 
of ſubſtance than is diſſipated, Which ._ 
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happens in aMan from -the time of his 


Nativity to the 'Ageof twoand-twenty. * 

"The ſecond: is a-State of conſiſtence, 
where' the! Animat by aliments - acquires 
fo much ſubſtance -as/-it loſes in taking 
-Pains, which happens.to a Man from 
two and twenty - to- forty four. | 
The third is of decreafe; wherein a 
Manloſes and diſſipates,,more ſubſtance - 
than he acquires by. aliment,. and this , 
"DEP | happens'] 


Po. ey Ohio «4 4s 
hong 4" ARA vc | 4 wa 
- '| happens toa Man from forty four to the- 


ſixty eighth year, and longer. /* « «et 


Aliment therefore is the ſupport of _ 


| Nature, without which it could not 
make up the loſſes which we ſuffer by the 
evaporation of the more-ſubtile parts, 
or by a Conſumption of the moilt, or by 
an alteration, loſs, and ablation of the 


{| folid parts : But beſides that, this very 


thing diſcovers that continual loſs which 


«the ſubſtance of Living-Bodies makes, by 
[-reaſon of the oppoſite motions of Atoms 


| which mutually drive one another to and 
fro, ſome reciprocally moving others, 
and the more fixed thoſe that arg leſs 
fixed: It does alſo conſtitute a difference 
' between this, and the Life of Mettals, 
whici-doubtleſly increaſe inwardly, and / 
outwardly, by reaſon of-an internal and. R 
' external Principle, ' and new addition of /< 
ſubſtance : But ſome contingent loſs 


4 or diſſipation is not repaired by this Ad- 


dition, which we may ſee in Plants, and 
more diftifictly in Animals. 

| The Life of Animals, - which in ſome 
things they have common with Plants, 
doth yet differ from it in many circum- 
ſtances, which do not occur in Plants, 
for Plants have neither Bones nor Teeth 


to take and chew their Meat, but they 


take their aliment by ſucking, without 


þ - chewing, 
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chewing, by which very thing the firſt} 
digeſtion and reſolution of. aliments ig 
_ performed. 
Hunger and Thirſt precede this chey- T7 
ing, which does not appear in Plants, 

* Hunger is the deſire of a ſolid, and Thir 
of a moiſt Body. Sharp-pointed Atonis | 
move Hunger, and the Corpuſcles of the 
acid Liquor which velicates the tunicles|L 
of the Stomach. Thirſt hath its begin-ſÞ 
ning from the drying up of. this acid Li-| } 
quor, its moiſture being conſumed by the|/t] 
g 
| 
L 
? 
i 
\ 
1 
] 


heat of the Liver, or by violent Labour, 
by reaſon of this-dryneſs the Orifice off. 
the Stomach wrincles it ſelf up, and the 

parts of the Jaws, Palate, and Tongue] 
perceive pain-/and pricking ; - to- which 
it requires -no other Remedy - but -Li- 
quor, when the Atoms fill the wrincles 
and tiſſures proceeding from the eva-|* 
Porations of the humid parts 
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CHAP. VI: 


| The Senſitive Life in Man, and other 


Annals. 


MV AN would not bein the number of 
/& Animals, if he did not enjoy-a 


Life of ſenſe as well as other Animals, 
but he 1s an-intelligent and rationable 


Animal, and by a ſpecial priviledge-bears 


1.the Image of his Author. 


He poſſeſſeth a Spiritual and immortal 


'Soul, than which there is no other ſub-// 
tantial form.in the World, and conſe- 
.quentially, only Man is compounded of 


Matter and Form. So that all thoſe ſub- 
ſtantial Forms which goby the name of 
vegetative Souls in Plants, and in Brutes 


'by the name of ſenſitive Souls, are no- 


thing elſe but vain illnſions, ſince Atoms 
and Corpuſcles are the internal Princt- 
ples of all the fenſitive operations which 
we diltin goo in Living Creatures. , 

Five of theſe operations are thus num- 
bred, (2iz.) Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, 
Taſting, and Toxching, To theſe we may 
add reſpiration in all Animals; or the 
greateſt; part of them,and Speech ſpecially 
in Man. 


Theſe operations are not made _ 
| ©. 


I Picace has tl hhr i 
< MY; Sms UL 
= the Ing oo in all Animals, for Mane 
the nobleſt of them all, is neither ſharpye' 

er ſighted, nor quicker of hearing thanker! 

(| thereſt: And in the fame reſpect thgjke 
other Senſes are much more pertect in o-ſpm 
ther Animals than in Man. The Lyne 
1s ſharper-ſighted, the Hare hears. more}. 
diſtinctly,” the Dog ſmells better , theken! 
Ape enjoys. a more exquilite taſte, andſſal 
. / /* the Spider a more delicate touch : . For allþge 
/ © © theſe kind of Operations are purely Ny 1 
tural .and Animal, _and do not depetidihe 
upon the Will or Reaſon, but upon theſkgg 
ſole diſpoſition of Atoms, and the conJTh 

- ftruttion of the Organical Parts. . {ith 
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Of Sight, its Organ 'and Objef, (viz.) % 
: 4 | Light . | an 


- QIGHT is the chicfef and moſt noble Fe 
of all the Senſes, whether we”"conſi-\,; 

- der its Organ and Object, or the ope- 
ration: of it by it ſelf, and the neceſlity]g 
,of it. - The Eye is the Organ of Senſe, |; 
-ts obje& is a coloured and lucid Body,ſ,; 
[;\for without: colour and light there caſh, 
be no ſeeing. L I} 

The Eye. is made up of thfee tunicles,| 

(01K;) 
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vz.) the Horn-like,the Grape-like,and 
Manthe Net-like: This laſt:is in the bottom of 
arpghe'Eye, the Grape-like 'Tunicle has a 
thacherforation called Prunella, and the horn- 
theice is the outward covering of the Eye, 
1 0-fome part of which we call the white of 
Y-She Eye. | 
ore. The Eye enjoys likewiſe three tranſpa- 
theent humors, (vz.) the Watery, Chry- 
andftalline, and Glaſly : the Optick nerve, 
" Wrooted in the Brain, and applying it ſelf 
Viſto the bottom of the Eye, brings hither 
Mdithe Spirits or viſual Corpuſcles woven 
theltogethery out .of -a luminous ſubſtance. 
objThe particulars belonging to the compo- 

ition of the Eye Anatomy will teach : 
— Let us ſpeak ſomething of the Object of 

Sight, and firſt of Colour, | 
"| Colour which Bodies exhibit to us, 

is nothing elſe but light refleted and in- H/ 
) errupted by the Angles of the Atoms, 
and the very ſmall Cavities in the extre- 
mities of Bodies, as alſo a diverſe refle- 
le Qgion,gpd refraction of that Light, upon 
ſ-Izhich the variety of Colours depends. 
Experience fayours this Doctrine, for 
[]Galls being broke and thrown into arti- 
©Fficial or Natural Vitriolated-Water, 
N4Igive a black colour like Ink; and here- 
Viby is known whether Waters contain any 

| hingof Vitriol, Iron, or Copper : , For 

” Mineral 


al 


"Mineral-Waters when they. paſs through fer 
-an Iron Mine by-an addition of Galkfre 
grow: black, but--others not ; and thiszþs © 
blackneſs is not any Phyſical and acciders 
tal quality produced in Water by the} 
"throwing in of Galls which aregot blatk; 
' but this change ariſes only from a new 
/| poſition of Atoms and Corpuſeles, where: | 
the Rays of Light are bended and bro-k% 
ken after a new manner. kk 
The fame thing happens if you mix 
AMininm which is red in its own Nature, 
with Wine-Vinegar, for that will turn} 
white;: and: the yolk of 'an Egg mixt 
wih Turpentine looks altogether like » 
white kind of Cream. *Nowin all theſe | 
2nd other -Experiments nothing hap- 
pens beſides a perturbation of Atoms 
ll which'take a new place, and refleft or | 
refra& Light after another'manner,with- | 
out any .produttion of any new Acci- fro 
-dent. fro 
© Noris Light any accident or: Phyſical [L; 
Quality, as the Duſciples of A-:or will [1 
. haveir, but a real effuſion and ſpreading IG 
- of Corpuſcles, which flow from the ſub- jda 
| Nance of the Sun and- upper Stars, andJo 
more or leſs penetrate through the emp- 9! 
ty ſpaces of the Air, as the Air is more [L! 
_ rarified, or more condenſed. pl: 
It will, be convenient to remember [{u 
here, 
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here, that we place the Sun 1n the Cen- 
atlitre of the World, and ſay that the'Sun 
his&k of -one and the ſame fabſtance with 
mold, Gold melted and purified, and 
he [that its glittering and rayes is properly 
k; ſthat which we call Light, and which 1s 
".$fleted upon all the Bodies of Planets, 
e- þmongſ{t which, the Earth only is ſuppo- 
0- fed habitable; theſe Sun-Beams are no- 
hing elſe than that which we call Light, 
ix Þ Light is a certain thing compounded 
e, of the Atoms 'of Gold, by a mutual 
rn (conneftion amongſt themſelves bound 
xt/[together, and which tye all the parts of 
2Jthe World to their Centre the Sun, From 
ſe fwuhence 1t 1s eaſily gathered, how all 
> [things act by vertue of the-Sun, and that 
ns jthe Sun it ſelf alſo is an helper that Man 
r [be produced from Man. 

1» | Thetruth of this onr Doctrine appears 
-yirom thoſe things which -we brought 
from Monſieur Zezancors Experiment. 
{ jLight therefore is of the fame Nature 
{} [with Gold and the Sun, and istherefore - 
7 |Gold,ortheSun .rarified, -and Air in the 
- j6ay-time is full of*this diſperſed Golg; 
41 that in breathing we draw in ſome .A- 
- ftoms of this rarified Gold, which brings 
efLife to us, in bringing tous the Princi- 
- of Natural Hear, and radical moi- 
x [itare, 


1 


v7 
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No wonder that Aurum Potabile is of fo 
great eſteem, and ſought for by every il- 


reaſon of the defect. of a ſolyent, and of 
a Natural and Radical Vehicle, God 

- provides for this, by giving us Light, 
which we take in by the Air, which ſerves 
inſtead of a Vehicle to it. Light there- 
fore is our Life, and preſerves it ; and 
we ſay of a Man that is dead, that his 
Light 1s extinguiſhed, and of a Man tha 
lies confined in a Dungeon, that he dwells 
amongſt the Dead. 

Upon - the occaſion of this Sentence 
which 1. have thougkt fit to confirm, I 
obſerve that Light is the Univerſal Spi- 
rit, of the yulgar, varying according to 
the Subject it meets withal ; and that the 
ſame is that famous diſlolvent from 
which only, ot by the addition of com- 
mopn Gold, maybe made the Univerſal 
Medicine. -. But for as muck as to the ob- 
taining-this effect there is required that 

-- thi: Light be made liquid, and out, 


Stream, or Rain of Gold, which few 
can perform: . From hence it is that few 
poſlefs this ſupream Remedy: Y 

I obſerve, Secondly, that Light ex- 
cites the ſeminal Spirit, which or the 
| 3s ame 


luſtrious 'perſonage to reſtore Health: ' 
- But fince true Aurum Potabile is ſcarce,by : 


| 


\ of it be made a living Water, and | 


fame Nature,and is contained under divers 
Seeds, and divers coverings, and that the 


[fame light produces in us and reproduces 
[thoſe Spitits which are called Vital and 


Animal, and which are nothing elſe than | 
Luminous Corpulſcles which are always in - 
motion, whillt they take Air, and toge- 
ther with the Air, the Light annexed, 
without which their motion ceaſeth. We 
ſe alſo that a Man dyes for want of Air, 
and by the hindrance of reſpiration ; and 
theſe Spirits are more dulled by Night 
than by Day, and ſo do partly fail in 
the Body, the Light failing: And unleſs 
there did ſtill continue ſomeLuminous and 


Solar Spirit in the Air, or if the Stars . - 


did not afford a ſufficient quantity of it 
in the Night,in the Night it were impoſ- 
ible we ſhould be able to eſcape Deaths ' 
Beſides. we 'may obſerve that by this 
Light, which penetrates and creeps through 
the Bowels of the Earth, Mettals are pro- 
duced, for it is their Seed lying inviſibly 
hid in their Bodies : We may ſay like- 
wiſe, that every Living thing receives 
Life from this Light, ſo that we live b 
Gold only, we ſubſiſt by the benefit of 
Gold, and all things are filled with Gold, 
that is,with theSun rarifted,and expanded 


{through all things, through all the moſt 
]kcrer places, and through our very 
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Hearts, whoſe motions will ceaſe when | 


the Light'of the Sun and other Stars 
ſhall ceaſe; whoſe motion will likewiſe 
ceaſe at the end of all Apes. 

By the help of this Doctrine .we un- 
derſtand what the Antients meant, when 
they ſaid all was full of Jupiter and Gold, 
and that the Commerce of Heaven and 


Earth was bound together with a Gold: 


en Chain: That the Univerſal Medicine 
Cannot be extratted but out of the water 


this means alſo we comprehend the 


of the Beams of the Sun and Moon, By | 


truth of the ſaying about polo and hisÞ* 
Golden hairs, and we ſhall know that| 


Which the Philoſophy of the Antients 
could not explain, to wit, from whence 
the motion of the Spirits in our Bodies 
proceed, and in what the Life which we 
enjoy does properly conſiſt - And fo 
even the new Philoſophy will no leſs La- 


bour in explaining the Eſſence of Life, | 


- unleſs it follows theſe our Principles. 
| As many as ſhall. have been ſufficiently 
illuſtrated by this Light, will here find a 
Secret for the Nobility, by which for 
many years they will be able to preſerve 
Health and Vigor beyond the ordinary 
term. I ſay enough of this thing to move 
Iluſtrious Wits, as being enlightned 
People, to enquire-into the N _ = 


- 
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Efſeas of the Light bs Colours which 


we ſce, which the Sun produceth in the 
Rainbow , and in the Peacocks Tail, 
where, by the help of a Microſcope a 
thouſand Golden threeds are ſeen. 

Nor is there any reaſon why we ſhould 
ſtand amazed: at the ſight of theſe Co- 
lours, ſince they are nothing elſe, than 
Light reflefted and refratted, wherein 


all Colours are contained, as 1 have ſaid ; 


for it.is of the ſame Nature with Gold, 
out of which all Colours may pe produ- 
ced, although the yellow only is appa- 


rent. They who have divers ways di{- 
*ſolved Gold,and Mercury,or crude Gold, 
have there found all of them as many Co- 


lours as ever they had ſeen, and many 
more Colours than they knew. $04 


CHAP. "WM 
Flow Illurated Objefts are ſeen. 


RISTOTLE and his. Scholars 

will have Viſion-to be made by 
certain Qualities "commonly called the , 
Intentional Species, which, as.1s reported, / 
joyn the viſive power, that is the Eyes 
with-the Viſible. Object, and the Powers 
repreſent the Object. Theſe Species ac- 


cording to. this Opinion are diſcernable, 
_wdare in the Air as _ _ broper ſub- 


ae  rnahne, [> He Eros oh A 


Jet : but this is not to be endured, for 
if theſe are accidents, and have Air for 
their Subject, the Air being changed by 
_ the leaſt breath of wind, the accident 
would paſs from one Subject to another, 
which. 1s refraftory to the Principles of 
theſe Philoſophers. Theſe ſpecies bring 
In a great many other difficulties, which 
relate to their Nature, Production, Pro- 
pagation in the Air, EduCtion, Extenſion, 
and Reception into the Eye; all which 
.cannot be ſolved without captious con- 
- tenſions, and when all ſhall be throughly 
canvaſed, no body will be &re the wiſer, 
from whence it happens, that all theſe ac- 
cidents which are neither Bodies nor Spi- 
 .-rits, I am forced to ſend back to School 
” , with their Dottors. 
/ ._ _Some believe Viſion is made. by an e- 
- miſſion of viſual Rayes out of the'Eyes ; 
but neither 'will this Opinion ſubſiſt, in 


ObjeCt ten Leagues diſtant from us, it is 
of neceſſity that the Eye ſhould ſend Cor- 
Þuſcles thither, and even to the very 
"Heavens, to ſee the Stars there. 

Gaſſendits would have viſion made by 
the Species or Figure of the Object, com- 
-Poſed of -Corpuſcles or moſt ſubtile A- 
toms proceeding from the Object, and 
received by the Eye:But it cannot be con- 
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ceived, that a | 
of a-Plain can continually emit (without 
diminution) Corpuſcles from every part, 
or that theſe Corpuſcles can be 1n the Air 
without perturbation and confuſion at the 


ſame time, whilſt other Objz&s emit // + 


an infinite number of theirs; and all this 
tranſmitted” in a right Line through the 
yacuities of the Air, from whence 8 
follows that through one, and that a 
little ſpace of a Vacuum: in the Air, thay 
vaſt number of Atoms . or: Corpuſcleg 

uſt paſs without penetration and confu- 
ſion. Gaſſendus anſwers, that the difficul- 
ty ariſes from this, that we do not e- 
nough conceive the ſubtilty of Atoms, 
nor the rapidity of their motion; 

This reaſon does not ſatishie, ſince we 
know that the Vacuities of the Air are 


n.1 not greater than Atoms. How then can 
r thouſand Atoms of Matter paſs in a 


right Line through one only Vacuum, no 
bigger than one ſingle Atom, without 
penetration ? This difficulty , - beſides 
ſome others, hath moyed ſome Philoſo- 
phers to ſay that the Eye is a natural ſee- 
ing-Glaſs, endued with ſuch a convexity 
as thoſe Glalles have which are put info 
perſpectives,by which we ſee things a great 
way "diſtant. | 

Theſe Philoſophers ſay, that Light, 
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wherein is contained every kind of di. 


vers Colours, as it is determined upon 
- the Objects by the angles of the Atoms, 


.+ doesalfo comprehend all kind of Objets 


too,and repreſents them with all variety 
of Colours,according to the divers deter- 
mination of the Objects: Or to ſay more 
truly, that Light repreſents it ſelf to the 
Eye, as it 1s determined by ObjeCts, and it 
is certain we ſee nothing but Light, and 
Colour, that is Light with its determina- 


ject, its extention and Figure, that pro- 
eds from nothing elſe than that we ſee 
ight determined by the dimenſions and 
circumſtances of the Object. 
The Nature ofLight therefore is ſolcly 
to be conſidered, and it will no ways hin+ 


tion ; and when we diſtinCtly ſee an = 


ties of the others, by embracing an Opi- 

nion which reſts ypon truth, A 
well, and with the conſent of all, con- 
ceives #hat Lzght 1s ſeen by it ſelf, nor is 
- there need of any Species to ſee Light ; 
and ſince we,to ſpeak properly, do not ſee 
the ObjeCts,but Light the Object of Sight, 
there is no neceſliry, that the Object ſhould 
* tranſmit Accidents or Corpuſcles, as if 

Light could not be ſeen of it ſelf. 
From this Doctrine, that which ap- 
pears new, follows, "that Light is to - 
: conſli- 


der,but that we ſhall avoid all the difficul- | 


ich very 


m: 
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conſidered in a threefold State ; and firſt 
of all in theQuality of theObjeQ;ſecondlyg 
in the Quality of the Term. 

The firſt ſtate 1s Light, determined by 


' Jthe Object, the ſecond is Light expanded 


in the air, the third is Light received by 
the Eye, and repreſented with all its de- 
terminations. And this is it which we call 
the Image of the Object in the Eye, as it 
were in a Glaſs. 

In proſecuting this ſubject, we might 


\; | have treated of the reaſon why we ſee Ob- 
e' by the help of perſpective Glaſles 
[= 


Wultiplying their Figure ; or by Micro- 
ſcopes, a new invention, by the help of 
which many things are diſcovered which 
before lay hid,fuch as areWorms in Wine 
Vinegar,GnatsinWater andDew,asalſo, 
Pores in Glaſs, and a thouſand little Ani- 


_ | mals in Seeds. But of theſe I ſhall ſay no- 


j 


- 


hing now, ſince I have done it already in 
| little peculiar Traft,which I will Print 
the firſt opportunity, where the applica- 
tion of the Principles of my Phyſick will 
be ſeen to explicate more illuſtrious 
things which are diſcovered by the help 
of Microſcopes, if the Reader pleaſes to 
—_ his time to ſee and judge of what I 
ay concerning theſe things. 
O 4 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Hearing, its Organ, and Objef, b 


5 ho Organ of Hearing is the Ean, 
compoſed of a Cartilage and hol- 
lowneſs's, wherein the air inſfinuating it 
ſelf by its motion cauſeth ſound. Beſides I, 
thefe external and apparent Particles, I; 
There are others alſo internal, which are 
compoſed of Membranes, as alſo ſome 
little Bones and included air, the andi 
tory Nerve doth alſo run down thitheri# 
that it may, bring the Animal Spirit, ne- J;; 
_y to all the Operations of the Sen- | y 
ES... . 
. . The Object of Hearing is Sound, to - 
wit, the motion of two -or more Bodies 
mutually meeting :one another ; and as 
no Body that wants Heat and Light i 
the Object of 'Sight, ſo no Body thaf 
' wants motion-can be the Object of Hear- 
Ing : Or rather, as Light alone, without 
the' intervention of any other Medium, 
is the Object of Sight, ſo is motion the 
Objett of Hearing, fo that there is no 
neceſſity to have recourſe to the preten- 
ded Quality which is commonly called 
Sound ; nor to any #ntentional Species, no, 
nor ſo much indeed as to Corpuſcles ſent 
out a great way off. 
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I fay therefore, that as Light is ſeen 
by it ſelf, and Truth immediately and 

without any other intermedium is knowl 
4, Iby it ſelf, ſo. Motion is apparent of it. 
 JEIf, without the pretended Qualities of 
4 1Fr:/torle,orCorpuſcles of Gaſſendus,except 
ol-Jthoſe of the Air, -which are in motion: 

it JFor they being wanting or ſtirred up by 

es fan oppoſite motion, little or very little. 
&5, $is obſerved of it. The motion therefore 
Te-fof Bodies, is the Object of Sounds, but: 
there is a neceſlity for a fluid Body to- 
preſent, that it may be violent- 
7 moved to and fro, which happens in 
© [irregular Sounds, or with Method and. 
i- | Meaſure; as in Muſick, and the uſe of: 
Inſtruments, This Fluid Body is ſome- 
© | times intercepted by two Solid Bodies, 
© Jand is forced to go. back with violent 
"motion, 


O:5 CHAP- 
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Particular Queſtions concerning Hear- 
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T*He firſt Queſtion is concerning the 
Penetration of Sounds, and it is 
asked, How it comes to paſs that a Sound 
conſtant in Motion can more eaſily pene- 
trate through a thick Wall, than through | ! 


Glaſs or Water? N 
I anſwer, that the thickeſt Walls hav 


yu_ Cavities, into which the Air in 
uates it ſelf, or lies ſhut up in them | © 
whilſt they are Building: After which 
manner without doubt it is ſhut up in | < 
Guns made of melted Braſs, which is the | © 
cauſe that when they are tryed, they { 
ſometimes burſt aſunder, which hapned } * 
about two Months ago at Niverina in ads 
Field near St. Germans. Air therefore | 
is. more eaſily ſhut up within Walls whilſt | | 
theyare Building, than in Guns whilſt 
they are caſting : And this included Air, 
Tecelves its motion from the external Air, 
and communicates the ſame with that 
which is found-in the Breech or adverſe 
part of the Gun. Which thing does 
not mapper in Glaſſes, which have, but 
very imall pores, jato which the Ex- 

©. - -*,  ._ 


ike. 
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ternal Air cannot enter, only Light and 
the molt iubtile Air enjoying this privi- 
ledge. 


ar. | From hence it follows, that Bodies 
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which have none, or but very ſmall Va- 


* en and contain no Air, or but very 
It 


tle,are more ſurd,and leſs reſounding 
as Gold, and Lead, however Lead 1s 
more ſurd than Gold, although it hath 
more frequent vacuities, but they are leſs 
regular; for ſince it is endowed with 
more Pores than Gold, it ought to give 
greater found than Gold. For to the 
aking a ſound, it is not ſufficient that 
the Body contains Air, but that the Air 
be ſo bound up that it cannot find a way 
out: and as to the ſound of Bells, that 
depends upon the Air intercepted between 


the Clapper and'the Bell, and wangdring 
round the compaſs of the Bell, before it 
can get out, and drive on other Air, yet 
ſo, as that it preſuppoſes Air ſhut up in 
the Pores of the Mettal. // 

The ſecond Queſtion regards the pro- 


| pagation of Sound; or the ſound of 


Bells and Guns are heard a great way 
off : But the reaſon of this is not diffi- 
cult to be given; for the Air violently 
driven on, becauſe it is eakily moved, 
iyes a ſound according to its motion, 


greater, or lefler, and becayſe the mation 
RC: FE 's 
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of Air is not momentaneous, ſo the ſound [gle 
likewiſe is notin a moment brought to the Jrig 
Ears, Certainly the Air that is impelled; 
drives on other Air on every fide, until 
That circular motion ceaſeth, as we ſee 


te ris moved in circles: This motion inre- 
ſpect of Sight is not in the Air, we ſee 
the ſtroak ere we perceive the ſound, for 
Light is determined in a moment ; nor 
does a contrary wind hinder Light as it 
doth ſound ; for Light does not depend 
upon the motion of the Air, and the 
Light ofthe Air is fixed, in the ſame manA 
ner as the Centre of the World, from 
whence 'it .draws 1ts-Origine, to which 


. Itis firmly and immoveably annexed, at 
»»cleaſt that it be not condenſed and grow 


thick. | 

The third Queſtion regards the re- 
petition of Sound, and is called Eccho ;,,#£ 
and itis nothing elſe than a repercuſled 
and reflefted motion of the Air by hard 
Bodies, or retained and renewed by 0- 
ther Air ſhut up in the Cavities of Bo- 
dies, and if there are many Cavities ina F' 


. - treight Line, there are made many-re- | : 


fleftions,and the Eccho is multiplied,and 
that more or leſs diſtintly, as the re- | 
fletions ate more or leſs perfett, and F 
the Ear more or leſs diſtant / 548 the bl 2 
[ Fs ears ie He kQ1S 1 E 4a. \ 
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nd Jgte of refletion, which is always formed 
he Jright forwards, .and is ſtreight, unleſs 
d; Ithere be ſome hindrance , and hath al- 
til Jways a certainand determined Diſtance. 
ce | Fourthly, it is asked how it comes [to 
WI$Þ6 that the ſtrings of two Harps Tuned 
e- Jalike, although they be diſtant two or 
ee [three paces from one another, the one 
2r {being ſtruck, the other will give a ſound? 
Yr [I anſwer, that the air ofone being ſtruck 
it finto motion, does by its motion excite 
d [the motion of the other, which is conſti/ 
eddguted inthe ſame ſtate, or tuned alike. 
or here » alledge N_ would be 
nothing elſe but to fiye to the Sanctuar 
of or. arg Hheys eafecss Sy tofie = {2 
Fifthly, It is asked, * Why*fome,07. 
ſounds are ſweet and very pleaſant, an 
others on the other hand harſh and dif- 
pleaſing? It is anſwered, that this pro- 
a$ceeds from. a diverſe motion, and from- 
the ruggedneſs and ſmoothneſs of Bodies, 
as alſo from the ſmiteing of the Air that- 
is driven to and fro. 
Sixthly, - it -may- be enquired from 
> I whence the noiſe in the Ears proceed ? 
- | and it is anſwered, _ that this inconveni- 
ence. proceeds from a motion of the 
-.{ interior Air,againſt Nature, which ſome- 
"F times happens from the breaking in of 
$toreign Corpuſcles, or from the — 


\ 


/ 
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and emancipation of ſome Atoms,or from 
the Pulſe- of the Arteries, or motion 
of Vapours, which ſtriking againft the 
Drum of the Ear, make that humming 
noiſe of the Ears. 

Laſtly, it is asked why ſome People 
hear. better than others ? and we may an- 
ſwer, that this proceeds from the impu- 
rity of the interior Air: For not to ſay 
any thing of thoſe that are born deaf, or 
have their Organs 111 formed, or have no 
interior or iacluded Air ; or of Old Men, 
in whom this Air 1s diſſipated, or of 
thoſe whom a kind of thick humor falling 
upon- the Organ after a long Diſeaſe 
makes Deaf; or whoare wounded, or 
have an Impoithume in their Ears, I ſay 
that thoſe who have moſt of this interior 


and purer Air, have their Ears more 


accurate,and their Hearing more diſtinct, 


If withal. the Auditory Nerve be well 


Compoſed. 
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CHAP. XUL 


' Of Smelling, its Organ, aud Oljett, 


Ss ELLI NG isan ation by which 
- ' we_perceive and diſtinguiſh Smells z; 
IE EY 


4 


sE0al Qrgan is the Noftrils, the -* 
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internal are ſome glandulous and ſpongy 
parts like Teats, which deſcend from 
the Brain to the Noſtrils,or the Olfafto- 
ry Nerve; or Odours which attect the 
Spirits contained in the Nerve, and 
move them; and theſe Spirits being mo» 
ved and ſtirred up, carry the ſenſe of the 
Odor to the common ſenſe. 

The Obje&t of Smell are Odours, in 
quality not diſtin&t from Bodies, but are 
rather Atoms or ſulphurous Particles 


2$omes to paſs that they adhere like Oyle 
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» | going out of Bodies, their Figure 1s 
at and adhering; from whence it 


'or fatneſs; and are, preſerved a long 
time in Cheſts among Cloaths, eſpecial- 
ly Woollen ones. And therefore conta- 
gious Particles lye hid for many Years 
in Ward-Robes; and they who frequent- 
ly Viſit thoſe that are Sick of the 
Plague, do not uſe Woollen Garments, 
but Linnen ones, to which the contagi- 
ous Particles do leſs adhere. 

{ _ From this Doctrine it appears, that 


| Smells are little Bodies which ifſue out, 


of all Compound Natural Bodies, eſpe-/ ) 
cially Living ones z by reaſon-of their 
frequent agitation ; and which have 
Pores more open than Bodies not ant- 
mated. . | 
'  Belides, it appears that theſe Cor- 
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puſcles do never go out of Bodies in 
greater number, than when they are a 
diſſolving; after which manner, a ſmell 


exhales out of Gold and Silver diſſolved, | 


excelling that of Musk and Amber. From 
Antimony diſlolved, an Oyle is drawff 
of a very grateful ſmell, and by another 
way a Sulphur is drawn out, not. to be 
eridured for its ſtink. 3.49 
.And by the help of theſe Odoriferous 
/ Corpuſcles Dogs Hunt Hares, and find 
, out. their forms, and by this means they 
diſcover their Maſters foot-ſteps : It is a 
argument that this 1s done by the. helpo 
theſe Corpuſcles, becauſe they are diſfi- 
pated by Wind, and hindred by Dew, 
and Experience teaches that thoſe that 
handle Musk, carry the ſmell of ita long 
while;:-about them : From whence it is 
known-that theſe very ſmall Bodies are 
adhering, . and that they have hooked Fi- 
gures, and that they do pleaſe and tickle 
according to that proportion which they. 
have with the Organs. 


No rac. | 
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Of Taſt, and its Objett. 


T'AST isa Senſe Natural and pro-- 
per to Animals, and. by the help: | 

of that they diſtinguiſhSavours, making, © 

a difference between the grateful and @ 2 

the ingratefu]l, The Organ of this ſenſe > 

is the Tongue and Palat;: and: it is done 

by the help of Spongy Fleſh,and of Nerve 


. which terminate in the Tongue, and 


rry the Animal Spirit to the Organ,, 
nd the Savour to the imagination. 0) #8 
Sayour the Obje&t-of Talt, conſiſts in"33 
certain ſaline Corpuſcles of Aliments, or>.\ 
other Bodies, out of which they come, iy 
and pleaſantly or unpleaſantly vellicate 
the Tongue and Palar, according as their } ? 
Figure is more or leſs rough and pungent, ? 
or ſmooth and round, and more or leſs .: 
adequetated to the Organ. f 
Since Savours are Corpuſcles of Salt, 7 
it follows that they differ according to. \ 
the diverſity of Salts, to wit, that they 
are ſharp, ſweet, bitter, ſowre, and the. 7 & 
like, accordipg to the Nature of the, *9 | 
Salt that bears rule in their Compoſition, Ty 
and according to the quality of Corpuſ- 
cles coming from elſewhere ; which; 


3 
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change the Natural Savour of things, as 
Wine, by the addition of Water, lo-' 
ſeth both. its ſtrength and Savour, al- 
though in this condition it is more grate- 
ful-to ſome, than when pure Wine. 
From whence we know that the dis 
verſity of Taſts does not proceed from 
the ſole diverſity of Savours, - but alfo 
from the diverſity of the Organs ; and 
hence it is, that all people do not reliſh 
alike one and the ſame thing ; nor have 
all People a Taſt equally delicate, from 
whence it-comes that ſome are delighted 
with thoſe Meats that others abhor. 
The Organ alſo is ſometimes ſo 11 
diſpoſed, and the Tongue burdned with 
fo great a quantity of i11Il Humours, that 
things of the moſt grateful Sayour ſeem 
- inſipid, as alſo things not very ſweet 
ſeem bitter; which thing happens in a 
double and a continual Tertian Ague, by 
reaſon of the dominion of Choler. 


CHAP. 


ng that by its contiguity brings plea» *\) 

re. or Pain. The Object of it- is Hot- "; 
and Cold, Soft and - Hard, Moiſtneſs *& 
and Dryneſs. Concerning theſe diffe- , ; 
rent qualities of a Body we have treated 2: 
elſewhere; excepting Heat and Cold; as $ 
which are not Phyſical accidents, - but © 
two particular Bodies. Heat is a heap «© 
amaſſing or flowing together of ſharp . , 
pointed Corpulſcles which penetrate into 3; 
ſolid Bodies, and do there cauſe a Divi- 
fon, and do diſſolve the-more perfett \} 
Bodies; and this is what we call to be L 
ſet on Fire, and to be burnt: For Fire I 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Peeling. 


EELING is a general Senſe ex=- 
tended throughout the whole Body, 
d is'made by the help of Membranes, 
uch as the Skin, the Scarf Skin, and 
Skin that covers the Bones called 
erioſtzum, and others that are internal; 
nd this ſole ſenſe diſtinguiſhes every 
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does not burn Wood, but by diſſolving, > 
nor diſſolves it but by burning, #9, £.9.H 

Cold is an heap amaſſing and flowing \ 
together of Atoms and Corpulſcles of a Ny, 
blunt and plain Figure; and hence it is ©; 
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that Cold does not penetrate into the 
Body but with pain and torment, as alſo, 
it excites a frequent motion of the Parts; 
or ſhivering. Beſides-there are not wan-| 
ting ſome Particles ſo groſs as. to ſtop 

bp the Poresof the Body, and to drive[” 

\ the Heat into the inward parts, which 
we call Antiper:ſtaſis, by reaſon of which] 
the included Heart becomes ſtronger;}) 

X which is the Cauſe why the Heat of the 
Stomach in Winter time is greaterthan| 
it 1s' int Summer; . and - why, Wells are 
warm and reak like Smoak.. For thel 
lame Reaſon, Heat: being ſhut up ito 
our Bodies by theexternal Cold, ſome-|pj 
times fuch like fumes are raiſed up 1n the] N 

J3 Brain, which are not without a. great | q 
deal of danger. I 

* - Feeling is ſeveral ways performed, and is 

+ * Hrſt of all by application, where Body] q 

oh Sis moved to Body,. and Hand to Hand, | q 

_ 'by penetration, in making a ſolution of a 

> that which was whole; as a Needle] j; 


,& 


- pricking the Hand. [n 
44 Secondly, Feeling is made by ſepa-] 
--* > ration,one Body comingout of another, |, 
14 which if occaſioned by Nature, is always] x 


_ accompanied with pain, as in non-Natu 
W ral ejeCtions. 

| Thirdly, this Senſe appears in the 

ve” of thoſe Bodies which are CON» 
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ined -by others; for ſometimes they 
nove- themſelves with ſo great force, 
tne&:d.do ſo preſs, rend, and tear, that 
ſo hey excite pains not to. be endured, as 
TH violent Head-aches, the Pleuriſie, and 
a-Iains of the Gout and Cholick. 
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Ich} 
rk Of the Speech, Pulſe, and Breathing of 


OICE is common to all perfect 

| Animals' as well as Men, but fo is 

ot Speech, or an articulate. Voice. 
*[Brutes expreſs their ſenſe of things by 
be] Natural Voices : and Men their interi-, | 
At] our Speech, to wit, Thoughts, by out- N 
| wardSpeech as its Interpreter : And this 

nd is done by the motion of the Tongue, as 

dy] fo of the Air after a certain manner 
d;|driven to and fro between the Teeth, 

of | and the flutuating windings and turn- 

le ings of the Throat. This motion is 
natural and voluntary : For Diſcourſe 

*f or Speech is an expreſſion of an action 

r;j ofthe Soul, to wit, of Thought : But 
75 | this Thought cannot be outwardly. made 

U" |. manifeſt, without the command of the 

© | Will, or the ſtrength or weakneſs of the 
1} Imagination, The 
Wo fete fon} to [Ftlee ae 
| ie pro? we }/ *Reh (fon 5 fled , 


The dilatation and contraCtion oft} th 
Lungs, as-alſo the action: of the Mug. 
cles of the Breaſt ſerve to the formatiog,1 
of Speech, and a Voice becomes ſwee by 
and harmonious, when the Lungs and thy ,.; 
aforeſaid Muſcles act methodically, ; '* 
alſo when the Air is 'duly reflected] ,, 
repelled, and interrupted by the paſſage » 
and turnings and windings of the rough ,+ 
Artery, and where the Corpaſcles 0 
this Natural little Tangye are leſs rough 44 
and more free from ſtrange Bodies, Thy ,; 
Diaphragm, Stomach, and. Belly moy: fi 
when we ſpeak, and follow the motionof y 
the Lungs, and the Muſcles of thq x 
Breaſt. of 
The Pulſe is nothing elſe but a per g 
cuſſion of the Arteries, upon the variety « 
of which, the difference of Pulſes depends] , 
The Cauſe of the Pulſe according to 41 p 
: *rsftotle, Is the Natural heat of the Heart 
according to Galen it is the moving fa- 
culty ; according to Harvey, this motior 
of the Heart, and Pulſe of the Arteries 
depends upon the circulation of theBlood 
which we will examine in the next Chap- 
ter. | 
Breathing comprehends two- aCtions,| . 
-Inſpiration, andReſpiration,by the ation n 
of the firſt, the Lungs receive the exter{ fi 
nal Air,-. and by the. help of-'the: laſt] p 


» 
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M: #: dilatation of the Lungs and Breaſt, as 
oy alſo by the motion of the Diaphragme, 
20 by which the Lungs are opened like a 
! Wy pair of Bellows, and are by that means 
» 4 filled with Air, the ſecond is made by a 
tec reſling downwards of the Diaphragme, 
** by which the Lungs are unlocked, and 
"V8 the Air driven forth. 
Breathing conduces to the tempering 
Te. the heat of the-Heart, and to the exci- 
| ting and preſerving Natural heat, be- 
Ord des it conduceth to the forming the 
A Voice, to perceiving Smells, to expelling 
7 Excrements, and diſſipating the fumes 
of the Blood, and laſtly to produce vital 
Spirits, in promoting their motion, by 
p | which it happens that we dye when brea- 
% thing ceaſeth, or when we take our” laſt * 
Breath. | : 


rt 
7 — 
m CH AP. XVII. 

: Of the Motzon of the Heart. 


Hat I may rightly explain the mo-- 
S, tion of the Heart, I ſuppoſe it is _ 
1 moved by two different motions, - the - 


L D— 


4 firſt of which is Natural, the ſecond a- © __ 


[| gainſt Nature, That reſembles the mo- 
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df tl they drive it out. The firſt is made by . 
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* 
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' It is more reaſonable to ſay, that the 
../ motion of-the Heart hath its Principle [He 


ry 
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- tion of Machines and Clocks, which are ſec 


moved by help of Strings and Wheels &hz 
So the Heart 1s the principal and. chiefſwh 
Wheel of this animated Machine, and wh 
moves and drives on all the others, and th: 
takes its motion from the weight and im-ſrei 


; Preſlion of certain Fiery and Celeſtial A-ſtoc 
. toms, which like the Silk-Warm are ſhut Jin 


up in the Seed and its covering, and an 
which give motzon to it, until they flje [mc 
away from-it, which flight of the Atoms ſthe 
Death follows, and an end of motion. : [he 

The Authors of the circulation of the [fc 
Blood, deduce -the motion of the Heart; [$ul 
from the Bloods entring into it, ſaying lis 
that the Heart is opened by the motion [Bl 
commonly called Diaſtole, the Blood [ye 
entring intothe Heart ; and that by the [to 
motion commonly called Sy/#d/e,, the Jan 
Blood returns back, and this returning, [co: 
1s the Cauſe of thoſe two motions ; but [V+ 


in its ſelf, for it is Vital, and the paſſing IB 
through of the Blood is rather an effect |] 
than a Cauſe of this motion, for the |gi; 
Heart opens it ſelf before the Blood en- [th 
ters in, nor does the Blood go out, but |N;: 
as it 1s driven by the opened Heart. tr 
The ſecond motion of the Heart is ac- 
cidental, and againſt Nature, and pros 
| CEE, 
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arekteds from the intemperies of the Blood 
elsghat palleth through the Heart, and 
teffwhich imprefiſeth this febrile motion, 
nd fyhether. as being more hot and ſubtile 
nd than it ſhould be, or having certain fo- 
m-Jfreign Corpuſcles mixed with it, or being 
A-|too thick and viſcous, orelſe offending 
ut fin quantity, it overwhelms the Heart ; 
ndfjand hereupon depends the difference of 
ze Imotions; contrary to Nature, as alſo 
ms the difference of Pulſes and Feavers;from 
hence proceeds the palpitation of the 
he JHeart, intermitting Pulſes, Convulſions, 
Ct ISuffocations; and fudden Death. And it 
ng fis commonly ſaid that the Life is in the ._ 
on [Blood, nor does any thing hinder why * 
dd Jwe ſhould not ſay that Death is in it 
he [too,, when it is corrupted, or very ſharp 
ne and corroding, or-unfit for motion, and 
containing ſuch like Bodies as lie hid in 
Venoms and Narcoticks. | 
The motion which is obſerved 1a the 
le [Hearts of Animals taken out of their 
Bodies ; as for Example, that of a Viper, 
&> [which continues a long while, does not 
© |diſanul Circulation, but only lets us ſee } 
i- [that Circulation is not the Cauſe of the 
if ]Natural motion of the Heart, and if you 
ſtretch'it never ſo far, it 1s only its con- 
CJdition which makes it continue, and 
- [Fceps the ſame inits Natural ſtate. 
| P What- 
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 'Whatſoever we ſay concerning the 
Heart and its motions, does not make 
' - up that Idea which we conceive in our 
mind, nor does it fſatisfhe the mind of 
the Reader, who expects we ſhould ex- 
plain from whence this motion of the 
Heart while it is in its natural ſtate pro- 
ceeds,and what is the Cauſe of itsimmos- 
derate motions. 

That I may therefore ſatisfie the Rea- 
der, I Affirm the Natural Motion of the 


_ Heart to be in the motion of the Vitaf” 
"Spirits, ſhnt up 1n the central Vacuumof 


the Heart, where they. are:detained- by 
- little Membranes, made firm by the inter- 
weaving of Fibres, and of thin threads, 
ſo that they cannot eſcape out, ſince the 
Poxres of theſe membranes have a Figure 
oppoſite to the Pores of thoſe Spirits or 
Vital Atoms: And ſeeing that Aroms en- 
joy an actual motion, and which can no 
more be ſeparated from their Eſfence, 
than Intelligence from an Angel or ſepa- 
rated Soul; or the Inclination from the 
Will, it follows, that they are always in 
+  -motion, and by their motions by turns 
- . _difate. the Heart. 


"*This Doctrine ſuppoſes what has been | 


ſaid of* Vital Spirits, being as it were 
the internal Principles of Life and Mo- 
"tion, as alſo of the eſſential and proper 
zu motion 
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motion of Atoms, and of Bodies com>. 
pounded of Atoms ; but it 1s convenient. \ 
that we remember that we have ſaid, that} 
motion is Natural to Atoms, and that: 
God who hath created them eſlentially 
moveable, preſerves their motion and. 
*moyeable Nature in the fame action that 
he Created them. 

, Beſides it may be convenient to. re- 
member, that there are ſuch a ſort of 
| Atoms which may be detained, and con- 
ſtitute the parts of a Compound Body,\,/ 
and athers, which are not Naturally: 
ſuch, yet may be-ſhut up, fuch as thoſe: 
are, - which we have faid are ſhut np in 
the central Vacuum of the Heart of Li- 
ving Creatures: And theſe indeed are 
ſhut up by the decree of the Creator, and 
| the determination of the ſeminal covers: 
Ing.:.” 

The Compariſor of an Angel,and the 
Rational Soul ſeems to contribute much 
to the illuſtrating this Doctrine. An An- 
gel tsa certain indiviſible, ſpiritual thing, 
and..an Intelligence free from Matter; 
and the Rational Soul 1s no leſs a certain 
indiviſible Spiritual thing, endowed with 
Underſtanding and Will asan Angel,yet 
they differ in this, that theSoul is confined, 
or,as being a part of the Compound, can 
be confined by a materialBody, whereas an 
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Anpel neither is nor can be confined, 
which notwithſtanding does not hinder 
but that it may be ſhut up into a Body, 
as it were an aſliſtingForm,yet it hath not 
any reſpect to-an -internal and ſubſtan- 
tial Form. Beſides - I look upon an 
Angel, and conſider it under the no- * 
tion of Atoms naturally free, and the 
Rational Soul under the notion of thoſe 
which' are ſubject to confinement, It 
is true, -that a Rational Soul going out 
of this Dungeon or Phyſical Priſon, by 
reaſon of the Corruption of the Body, 
which permits it a free exit, 1s like 
to an emancipated Atom, which being 
free from the bonds of the Compoſi- 
tion, never returns thither again, un- 
leſs that be reſtored to its priſtine, or 
to a better condition, 


4 
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CHA P. XVII. 


Of the Irregular Motion of the Heart, 
in Animals, and of Feavers. 


| Cannot but ſay ſomething of the 
inordinate motions of the Heart, 
ſtirred up. by divers Feavers, and 
from that Occaſion, diſcourſe of the 
difference. of Feavers, . their Cauſes, and 
Remedies. 

Feavers are cither Diary, (v:z.) an 
inordinate motion of the Spirits which 
are agitated and diſturbed by emanci- 
pated Atoms.; or they are Heclick, 
which attack-the Fleſhy and Solid Parts : 
And theſe Feavers are excited by e» 
mancipated Atoms, which infinuatg 
themſelves into the ſubſtance of our 
Bodies, and are the Cauſe that the Cor- 
ples of the -Radical Moiſture are 
driven away, and exhaled ; by reaſon. of 
which, the Body is ſenſibly dryed. - 

The other Feavers conſiſt in the 
Humours, and in their fermentation and 
ebullition, and when this fermentation 
never remits, the Feaver 1s continual ; 
where it keeps its periods by turns, 1c 


"18. an intermitting Feaver, and It is 
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called either a Quotidian, where it comes 
every day, or a double Tertian, or 
Quartan, as Phlegme, Choler, or Melan- 
cholly predominate. When it comes 
one day and not the next it is a Tertian, 
when 1t remits for twodays it is a Quar- 
tan, when it rages for two days to- 
gether, and remits the third, it is a 
double Quartan: And all theſe Fits, 
'or redoublings, are owing to eman- 
cipated Atoms, or relaxed Corpuſcles, 
"which provoke, move, and ſtir up this 
- or that humour, which cannot be done 
"without an agitation of the Hearr, 
and a manifeſt Pulſation of the Arte- 
les. 

That which in this Subje&@ is diffi- 
cult to be explained, - conſiſts in the 
regular Fits and intermiſſion of Fea- 
vers; . that is to ſay,* what is the 
beginning, and what the Cauſe of this 
Flux and Reflux, and of this periodical 
Motion and*State of Reſt, and how it 
comes to*paſs that Phlegme ferments 
daily, Choler but every other day, and 
Melancholly after two'days of reſt. 

, Phyſitians fay this motion proceeds 
/from the diverſity of hamours, and 


- that Phlegme has its motion - and fer- 


mentation every day, Choler every 0- 
ther day, and -Melancholly every fourth 
Mob adn t 0d day. 
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day. But the Phyſical . Philoſopher ex-- 
amines this difficulty more nearly, and 
the Sick Perſon has reaſon - to reſt ſa- 
tified , when the Phyſitian knowing 
the Quality of the Feaver, . adminiſters 
Remedies which evacuate the offending 
tumours, and prohibit the. generation 
of the new; and by this means, the 
Cauſe being taken away, they raiſe 
him up, and reſtore him to health. - 
The Phyſical Philoſopher who en- 


-quires' into the true Cauſes of the mo- 


tions in Nature, and does not like the 
Phyſician preciſely reſpect the Health 
of this or that Perſon ; but endeavours 
to diſcover the truth. of all things, ſup- 
poſeth firſt, that there is no Iifmour 
in our Bodies which goes on from Reſt 
to Motion, unleſs it be ſtirred up by * 
ſome Agent and Mover. So it is que- 
ſtioned, what may be that Principle by 
which Choler after twenty or twenty- 
four hours reſt is ſtirred up,” and what 
ſhould excite the fermentation of Me- 
lancholly, after it has ſat dowa quietly 
and unmoved two. days, or there a- 
bouts/ 

Phyſicians who are truly Philoſophers, 
and. ought to be:ſo, teach us, that in 
a Cachochymick Body there is always a 
new generation made of theſe ſort. of hu- 
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mours, and when they are already ar- 
rived: to a due ſtate of plenitude, 
ſome ſooner than other ſome, and ſome- 
times where there 1s a complication, 
many of. them.go on together to a fer. 
mentation; and that all this proceeds 
from the different Nature of humours, 
and their more eaſie or more difficult 
motion, as alſo from a greater or leſ- 
ſer quantity of one or more humours, 

But it may alſo be asked, what is 
the Principle of this agitation or fer- 
mentation in that State of . Plenitude, 
and for what Cauſe theſe Febrile- mo- 
tions are ſo very regular and periodick ? 
Here, and every where, we will ſpeak 
Bona Fide, and without a Fallacy, and 


ſay according to our Principles, that - 


- . the Atoms aſlerting their Liberty, with 
every diſſolution of the Aliment, Chyle 
and Blood, as we have ſaid elſewhere, 
do by their ſharp-pointed Figures tear 
the Internal Membranes and Tunicles 
of the Stomach and Inteſtines, as alſo 
excite thoſe horrours and tremblings at 
the - beginning of the Fit, and - which 
are longer, or ſhorter, and more, or 
fewer, according -as | their Figures are 
more or leſs aculeated and rugged, or 

ſmooth and orbiculate. 
According to' this Principle we may 
lay, 


Jer than the firſt, according to theſe 
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ſay, that the Atoms, from the firſt di” 
geſtion of the Stomach challenging to 
themſelves a Liberty, and being weary 
of the covering of Phlegme and Salt- 
water, do daily ſtir up this agitation ; 
but thoſe, which in the diſſolution of 
Chyle, withdraw themſelves from ſer- 
vitude, and which abound with a Sul- 
phurous Water, which we commonly 
cal] Choler, do ſtir up a motion more 
flow by a. day than the former, and 
as many as are emancipated after the 
third Concoftion and diſſolution of 
the Aliments, and are wrapped up in 
aduſt Blood, or that black Excrement - 
which they call Melancholly, do pro- 
duce this Febrile motion two days ſflow- 


different diſflolutions. 

Where we mult firſt of all take no 
tice, that the ſhakeings in the motion 
of theſe differing humours are not equal, 
nay, not in the very Fits of one and the 
ſame Feaver, proceeding from one and 
the ſame Cauſe, but which hath different 
degrees of aCtivity : To which thing, be- 
lides what we have ſaid,the Quality of the - 
Food given to the Sick Perſon in.the time 
of the intermiſſion doth much cohtribute, --_ 

Secondly , the Firs of one and the - 
ſame: Feayer are not ſo very regular, 
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but that they. frequently are perceived 
fooner or later, as the Atoms the 
diſturbers of Health are ſooner or 1a- 
ter ſet at liberty. To which thing 
the regimen of the Sick perſons man- 
ner of Living does not a little con- 
tribute. 

Hence it follows in the Third place, 
That the true Remedy of intermitring 
Feavers doth confift, Firſt, in an order 
of Living. Secondly, in an evacua- 
tion of peccant or ſtrange humours, 
which hinder, retard, or interrupt, 
or precipitate the digeſtion of Ali- 
ments; which muſt be well obſerved 
. by an experienced Phylitian ; and Laſtly, 


the Parts which ſerve to the firſt Con- | 


coction are to be ſtrengthned, becauſe 
heir. faults and defefts can never be 
Corrected afterwards. 

Moreover if it ſhall happen that 
there are ſome emancipated Atoms, 
as without doubt there are more or leſs 
of them in all Bodies, they are to be 
expelled by tranſpiration, or their 
Figures to be inverted by Remedies cal- 
ied Febrifuges, For Experience teach- 
eth us, that there are ſome of thoſe ſort 
of Remedies very profitable, which 
are adminiſtred with extraordinary 
good ſucgefs, and which are not fruit- 
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leſly adminiſter'd by me : And I have 
now ſome of theſe ſorts of . Remedies 
found out by me, and adminiſtered, 
which in one day have Cur'd the 
Quartan and double Quartan. I ſpeak 
the truth; but 1 ſhould injure the 
truth, if I ſhould go ſo far as to fay 
that my Remedy is infallible : For 
truly I believe, and not a few of the 
moſt eminent and ableſt Phyſitians of 
the- Faculty in Paris are of the ſame 
Opinion with me, that there 1s not a 
Remedy which can be called infallible 
and made publick. Of which thing; 
in the occaſion of the fermentation of 
humours, ' I will a little more ſpecially - 


. | treat in my Philoſophical RefleCtions, 


—— 


which in a little time will ſee the 


| Light. 


I only add this here, that the Heat 
which follows the ſhakeing,, does pro- 
ceed from an agitation of the Spirits, 
ſtimulated by the violent motion and: - 
repeated ſtroke of the emancipated A- 
toms, which are at laſt expelled through 
the Pores of the Body, as the Rebellious 
Angels were thrown out of Heaven by 
the more powerful good Spirits. - 


CHAP. 
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I CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Circulation of the Blood. 


S- many as have delivered them- 
ſelves from the prejudices of 
7 Antient Phyſick,and Vulgar Philoſophy, 
>have taught, after Harvey,” T hat the 
S blood in our Bodies is moved in a 
= Circular motion, from the extream parts 
to the Centre, and not from the Cen- 
tre onely to the extream parts; as 
was heretofore believed. >< 
> CGaſſendus does not diſapprove this O- 
= <pinton, although he does not embrace 
+&Y it, for Reaſons alledged in a particu- 
| >» lar Treatiſe ſet forth by him. I uſe 
< — his Reaſons to eſtabliſh it, as being bet-]. 
- ter -founded in Reaſon, and more a- 
:. 7 greeable to the diſpoſition of the Veins 
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2 and Arteries. Let us ſee therefore how 
> The Circulation of the Blood is made, 

-” "according, to Harvey, and the moſt 
+ +, Learned Phyſitians. The Blood, ſay 
$f they, paſſeth into the Heart, from the 
© _ Fena Cava, and Arteria Venoſa by. two] 
=" ," Valves, where they are ended, - and 
Jas. often as the Heart dilates It ſelf, 
' a drop of Blood falls into each of its 
'. Cavities; and as often as the Heart 
' At Lo S Hs OT can tracts 
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contracts it ſelf, the Blood paſſeth 10- 
to the Lungs from the right Cavity, 
through the Yena Arterioſa, and from 
the left Cavity, into the Aorta;, is 
that the Blood is moved from the ex- 
tream parts of the Body, to its Cen- 
tre, 1nto which it is carried by the 
Vena Cava, where it exonerates it felf 


In the Right Cavity, from whence -it 


paſleth into the Yera Arterioſa, and 
drives on the Blood which is contain- 
ed-in that, through Anaſtomoſes already 
diſcovered, and through Pores leſs ſen- 
ſible into the Arteria Venoſa, 
- And as much Blood as the Arteris 
Venoſa hath received, ſo much of -it 
depoſits into the left Cavity, from 
whence paſling into the Aorta, it 1s 
carried into the extream parts of the 
Body, throngh Branches which go 
to the Branches of the Yena Cava, 
from - hence the Blood being brought 
into the Trunk, continuing its journey 
by the ſame way it returns to the 
Heart, and by the ſame reaſon as [ 
ſaid, it wonderfully and without inter- 
miſlion performs the Circulation. 
This Circulation of the Blood re- 
lies upon ſome Experiments, the- firſt 
of which, is taken from Blood-letting : 
For Chyrurgeons when they Bleed a 
If 2 exftns A. 7 ha &. Vein, : 
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Vein, tye the Arm above the Orifice» 
and if they put their Finger upon the 
Vein on the other ſide of the Liga- 
ment, the Blood is ſtopped immedi- 
ately : From whence it 1s apparent, 
that it comes from the extremity of 
the Fingers to the Trunk, and not from 
the Trunk to. the extremity of the 
Fingers, but by Circulation, of which 
we are diſcourſing. 

The Second Experiment is made, 
if a Vein be tyed in a part of the 
Body, ſeparated from the Artery : 
for .1t will be emptied on that fide 
towards the Trunk, and it will be 
ſwelled on the other ſide ; on that ſide, 
that is to ſay, from whence the Blood 
according to this Opinton ought to 
proceed. 

There is nothing therefore ſo cer- 
tain as this Circular motion. of the 
Blood, and its paſlage into the Heart, 
but here are three things to be obſer- 
ved. Firſt, that the motion of the 
Heart does not depend upon this 
Circulation of the Blood, although it 
conduce to its conſervation and inor- 
dinate motion, 2s this Circulation is 
made more or leſs haſtily, and as the 
Blood is more or leſs temperate in 

the diſpoſition of its particles, and 
: | iN 
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in its ſaline ſeroſities which ſerve for 
a vehicle to it, and 'render it more 
fluid. 

Secondly ; that the Circulation of 
the Blood as the Moderns indeed will 
have it, may be performed three times 
in an hour, yet ſo that all the Blood 
does not enter into the Cavities or 
Ventricles of the Heart, as not once 
every hour, but either ſooner or la- 
ter, according to the greater or leſſer 
quantity, or greater or leſſer ſubtilry 
or mobility of the Blood. 

Thirdly, I ſay, that the Blood in 
ſome | caſes, cannot paſs out of the 
Arteries into the Veins, through the 
extremities, - that is, when the extre- 
mities are cut oft; in which Caſe, it 
goes on another way, through inſen- 
ſible Pores, which they call Tranſpira- 
tion, or Tranſudation, 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of the Inward Senſes, and the Tnfe- 
riour Appetite. 


Eſides the exteriour Senſes of which 

we have ſpoken, there are- alſo 
found to be in Man interiour Senſes, 
( to wit) the Imagination, common 
Senſe, and Senlitive Memory, The firſt 
forws a laſting Image of Obje@s.. 

The Second judgeth of the agrecable- 
neſs or, diſagreeableneſs of them. 

The third retains and preſerves theſe 
* Images or Ideas z which is manifelt in 
Dogs, who repreſent to themſelves 
' Perſans abſent, and diſtinguiſh both 
between” the good and . the evil that 
hath befallen them, witneſling that they 
remember the' thing by running away 
if they have an opportunity, or by 
Fawnings. 

Appetite follows the interiour Senſes, 
and is common to all Animals, and 
which is performed by the weight of 
Atoms, whereby it comes to paſs that 


| an Animal hath a propenſity, and is 


driven to ſeek for that with which it 
is delighted, and to abſtain from that 
Ub, % which 


of 
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which might bring trouble: So that 
Delight and Pain re the two great im- 
portances of the Life of an Animal. 
Pleaſure according to - the Opinion of 
Epicxrus, depends upon Corpuſcles which 
have a ſoft, round, and agreeable Fi- 
gure, eſpecially to the Brain, as to 
which the Objett 15 repreſented by the 
tmagination, and from which 1t 1s car- 
ried by the Senſes: Pain on the con- 
trary, and bath of them are perfor- 
med by thoſe Corpuſcles, whether they 
come to, or go from, or continue. 

In Morals, we will ſpeak concerning 
theſe Paſſions, as the two Scales of fen- 
ſitive actions 3 in the mean time I may 
here ſay, that the interiour Senſes re- 
celve theſe Corpuſcles, which bring 
| pleaſure or pain by the miniſtery of 


the exteriour Senſes; from whence 
1t comes, that thoſe that. Sleep, or are 
Lethargick, or Apoplectick, feel no- 
thing, though they are pricked For 
the Brain is filled with ſtrange Hu- 
mours, -which hinder the motion of the 
aforeſaid Corpuſcles,. or elſe that mo- 
yon is ſtopped by Vapours, brought 
from the lower parts to the Brain, which 
happens to thoſe that are aſleep. 
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CHAP. XXL 


Of Sleep, Wakefulneſs, and Death. 


LEEP is the Image of Death, for 

all the Senſes are at reſt, nor is 
there any motion left but that: of the 
Heart, Lungs and. Arteries; this Reſt 
proceeds from . Vapours ariſing out of 
the Stomach, which by their clammy- 
neſs, humidity, and viſcouſneſs, do ſtu- 
Plfie the Animal Spirits, and Sleep is 
ſwect- or reſtleſs, according as thoſe 
Vapouts are ſweet, or abound with 
Corpuſcles ;, -or are. ſtirred up from 
Choler, or other things of 'an irregu- 
lar Figure, or where ſome emancipated 
Atoms make the diſturbance. 
The. mixture of theſe Atoms is often 


theCaaſe of Light-headedneſs, Madneſs,and| 


Hypochondriac Melancholly., and they 
likewiſe produce watchfulneſs,. by an 
inverſion and confuſion of the Ideas in 
the imagination; from whence it hap- 


» kt pens that we ſe that which we never 


Tee direftly; and ſometimes Monſters 
and horrible things. 

This motion of the Images or Ideas 
is ſometimes ſo very violent, and therc 


Pg 
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is ſo great a Troop of theſe emanct- 
pated Atoms in the Brain, that thoſe 
that are aſlecp, do ſometimes riſe out 
of Bed, Talk, climbe up Walls, Bathe 
themſelves, and then go to Bed again, 
without ever waking all the while. 

Death is commonly called a perpe- 
tual Sleep, and in Animals (excepting 
Man) it is nothing elſe than a total dif- 
fpation of the Vital Atoms,or a ceſſation 
of motion, in which their Life conſiſts. 
In Man theſe things are not after the 
ſame manner, although however al] theſe 
things ceaſe in a dying Man, either 1m- 
mediately, as in a violent Death ; or 
by degrees; as in a Natural Death ; we 
muſt confeſs neyertheleſs, that. in that 
reſpect ſomething elſe is to be accom- 
pliſhed, to wit, the ſeparation of the 
Sonl which God gave him, and which 
returns unto him that gave it. 

Before we go any farther,and that we 
may make an end of this Chapter, and 
be as good as our Word, I arm forced 
a little more ſpecially to diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Death of thoſe things which 
have Life: For whatſoever is Created 
and Compounded of many Parts, and 
Liveth, 1s ſubject to Death. | 

Man, who is Compounded of 2a mate- 
rial and Organical Body , like other 
Beings, 


| the Image of God, he only dyes thatſ:” 
| he may live. Eternally with God, it he 
| be Faithful ;. and his Death is no more 


'Ture, - believing that he muſt have too 


operates more particularly in the Bra 
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| Brings, dyes at laſt; but becauſe href 
' hath an immortal Soul Created * inks 


than Sleep, and a paſling into Eterni- m 
, 118 


J- 
What a Chriſtian Philoſopher ought ee! 


* to think of this Soul I ſhall declare inf Y 


the laſt Chapter of this Book: . Here 1Þ7 
will ſay ſomething of his Body, as alſc 
of its Corruption and Diſſolution. Theſ" 
Rational Soul never goes out of thisf wy 
Mortal Body before the motion of theſ®? 
Heart is Kopped z. this motion, which is,” 
not: voluatary,ceall ing,Life can no longer P 
continue, ſince it conſiſts in this motion, 

If the Rational Soul was only in theſ\? 
Brain, as Duucar.and ſome others will 
have it, it, would be. hard to tell why "0 
it ſhould depart, upon the ceſſation off® 
the Hearts motion, whilſt the reſt 0 5 
the Parts are in good order. As for myſ* 


part, 1 conſider it in its Spiritual Ns n 


thi 


C 


mean an Idea of this Spiritual Subſtance 
who confines it to the Brain, and to 
the ſmalleſt part. of ir. \ That Opinion” S 
which affirms it to be -preſent every 
where. in the whole Body, although it 


of 
vl 


and 
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knd Heart, ſeems to me to be more 
Reaſonable, and for this Reaſon, the 
arfoul aCting in the Heart, the Organ cea- 
1 08> It departs in the ſame Moment. 

1 It may ſeem a wonder to not a few, 
hat the Rational Soul ſhould ſo depend 
mon the material Body, but ſince it ſo 
x Feemed good to the Author of Nature, 
: {Me ought to reſt ſatisfied. The Body 
| xs endued with Organs for the ſake of 
If e Soul , and the Soul is created for . 
+..ithe ſake of the Body, and one is made 
hisor the other, and the ConjunCtion of 
heliheſe two make a compleat Man, One 
\ js}part onely does not make a Man, nor 
er f10es a ſeparate Body make up the Eſſence 
"-lof a Man; and indeed a dead Man is 
het what he was, till he Riſes again.. 
ijjjs he Soul therefore is annexed to the 
hy[Pody by ſuch a ſort of Tye, that it 
offannot aft but by Organs. So that he 
offices nothing when his Eyes are, out, he 
ny(ocars nothing when his Ears are ſtopr, 
72.jand the chief Organ being deficient, 
0d - Soul departs becauſe it can do no- 

Ing. 

| This Chief Organ, to wit, the Heart, 
onÞs deficient many ways; it may be ſtop- 
.ry|þed and ſuffocated for want of Air and 
it{*!piration, for the Atoms of Light im- 
aiglanted in the Heart at the time of a 
nd Man's 


Jr« 
NF 


Man's Conception, (the commerce off cc 
the Solar Spirits being intercepted for] ti 
want of Air,) do ſometimes ſuddenly th 
ſtand ſtill, they flye away, finding af lit 
paſlage through a ſolution of the con-| hz 
tinuum, ' or through Pores made fit by] lo 
a burning Feaver in the Heart, all the} pc 
Water of the Pericardinm being dryed| P: 
UP : Thick and -viſcous Blood doe bi 
ſometimes ſtop the motion of theſ]m 
Vital Atoms. Poyſon alſo does by its} P: 
'acute Particles pierce through the Hearty fy 
d give an exit to theſe Spirits off th 
light, which are tyed. to thoſe .which]& 
the Sun beſtows npon us, and are at- 
trated by them, returning thither from| w 
whence they came. | fo 
Let us fee now what the Body does] w: 
in the Grave z it putrifies there, that| T 
is, it is diſſolyed, ſome Corpuſcles or| w| 
Atoms. withdraw themſelves, fome part] ar 
of the Body is changed into Worms, fome| w 
of the Vital Spirits reſiſting. It is a follyſ ec 
here to imagine any ſubſtantial form] at 
of the: Dead Carcaſſe, or to acknow-[| Ci 
ledge partial forms of the Bones, Fleſh, | d« 
Veins, - Arteries, and. ſuch like things, |m 
Subjects to the form of the deadCarcalle, | pt 
or alone without this Form. Theſe are| pz 
Illfons and Chimera's. Matter: is the ſo 
ſame, and all-the change that happens, th 
| =; conſilts 


fl conſiſts in this, That when the Ra- 
for] tional Soul is abſent, there remains no- 
nh thing belides matter, the Organs by 
» a[little and little loſe their Figure, and 
on-| having loſt their Compoſition, they 
by loſe their action, that which was com- 
the] pounded is diſlolved, and the greater 
ved] part goes into Duſt and Aſhes; the 
oc Luminous Spirits recede, and follow the 
eſe] motion of the Spirits of their kind: ſome 
its} Parts or Corpuſcles joyned to the putri- 
rt}fying Body, purtifie in the place where 
ff they are : Experience favours this Do- 
ich] ctrine, . - 
at-| A certain Servant to a Noble-Man, 
om| whoſe Noſe had been by great mis+ 
fortune newly cut off, freely parts 
2X5] with his own Noſe to. ſerve his Maſter. 
| This Noſe being put in the place of that 
or| which was newly cut. off, took Root, 
rt] and grew together, after ſuch a manner, 
nel with a Cartaliginons Fleſh, that it ſeem- 
ly[ed to be Natural. About twenty years 
m|afterwards, the Servant dves in a far 
y-| Countrey, and was Buried, and as by 
bh, | degtees he putrified, ſo after the ſame 
s, | manner, this end of a Noſe began to 
e,| putrifie, to be corrupted, and to fall off, 
re| parting from that part to which it had 
ey ſo long ſtuck without withering, whilſt 
5,1 be Servant lived, the part —_— 
S| the 
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the: condition of the whole. 


' Ifay moreover, that the leaſt parts'vr 


Corpuſcles which proceed from a Body, 
. the Body being Dead and Corrupted, 
they alſo are Corrupted, and joyned in 
commerce with Atoms of the ſame - Na- 
ture, ' which they do, by inviting them 


.-. to joyn and come together. 


. - "And here's anExperiment which every 
=" one can underſtand. It is very well 
.- known, that he that puts on a Garment, 
or touches it, leaves upon it his Scent) 
that 1s, Corpuſcles which -proceed from 
his Body, and which conſtifute part of 
it's and by the help of theſe Corpuſ- 
\ cles a Dog 1s able to know his Maſters 
Handkerchief, Hat, or Garment from 
ten thouſand, others. "This being ſuppo- 
ſed, if the' Dead Man's Garment or 


Cloak beput into a Preſs or Cheſt, firſt, 


and for fome days, when the Body that 
is Buried begins to putrifie, there will 
be a conſiderable noiſe and diſturbance 
in the Preſs or Cheſt, enough to fright - 
en Children, and other folks too, and 


the Corpuſcles of the dead Body*being ; 


attrafted by thoſe that are going away, 
by their motion maks this noiſe among 
the Cloaths: And whereas this attraCti- 
on is made in a ſtreight Line, and theſe 


Corpulſcles cannot paſs through the 
EO Bords 


— 


> Joh: 


_—_ 
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Bords, but obliquely, the Wood ſuf- 
fering violence, makes a noiſe as if it 
were crackt. Any one may trye this, 


by others be true or no : 1 ſee no rea- 
ſon to doubt of it: From hence appears 


that inviſible Bond of the Parts with the 


Body from - whence they did proceed. 


Subject. Take a piece of Veal, or any 
other Fleſh from the Shambles, and with, 
it rub the Warts of any ones Face os 
Hands, then afterwards fling, it upon the 
Dunghil, or Bury it, and as that putri- 
flies, the Warts will fall off, which dee 
notes that the Corpuſcles of Fleſh retur- 
ming to their whole or greater part, and 
being violently attratted, do in the ſame 
manner attrack the Warts, and make 
them go away, which fome Learned Meg 
ſay they have Experienced. | 

We may admire inall theſe things the 
Providence of God, who hath Created 
Atoms, and out of them hath compoun» 
ded the Univerſe, wherein we find fo 
great a number of wonderful things, 
which are the ſubject of our admiration, 


and convince pur Ignorance. 


2... 1 net ih br 
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and know whether this Experiment made k 


A third Experiment may be made, * -” 
which will ſerve to the illuſtrating this. * * 


>; 
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C H A P. XXII. 


Of the Death of Brutes, Plants, and 
Mettals. 


Q's that Man dyes, other Animals 
cannot eſcape Death ; let us ſee 
wherein it conſiſts. 

The Followers: of Ariſtotle are very 
much puzzled in explaining the Death 
ofa Dog, for when it is deſtitute of 
all Senſe and Motion, it is dead without 
doubt, yet in the mean time it hath all 
its parts and Organs. What therefore 
happens to this Animal ? Its Soul is ſe- 
parated from its Body, ſay they, 
the Spirit of Life is not in him ; they 
do the Beaſt much honour who ſpeak 
thus in his Favour. But what becomes 
of this Soul ? Ts it corrupted or annthila- 
ted;or.does it ſubſiſt apart in ſome other 
Place, or is it taken into ſome other 
Body ? No, by no means, ſay they, it 
Is not, it is deſtroyed, and that's ſuffi- 
clent. So it is ſufficient to People who 
don't ſeek after the Truth : For if this 
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Soul be a ſubſtance as they ſay it is ajmoi! 


material one, it is impoſlible but it muſl 


go into ſome ather thing, or elſe 7 re# 
uced] 
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diced into nothing. It is reduced into 
nothing ſay they ; therefore It is annihila- 
| ted, therefore it is Created and made 
out of nothing, which is Ridiculous, 
and unbecoming a Chriſtian Philoſopher. 
Itis true, this Opinton 1s very common 
' 1n the Schools, but this Errour 1s de- 
tected, and they who are wiſer than 0- 
thers, 'fay with us, that the Spirits of 
Life, or Corpuſcles of Light being al- 
together diſſipated or hindred in their 
motion, do withdraw and return tg 
their Original, and Copulate with 0- 
thers which are in the Air, ſo dyes a 
Dog, without the loſs of that which 
God made; the Parts are ſeparated, 

the Spirits ſeek the Air, .the Body the 
rth. 

Plants dye like other Living Crea- 
tures, but their Death very much dif- 
fers from the Death of Animals, for 
as - much as their Organ::al Parts do 
not appear ſo as they do in Animals, 
nor does a Plant dye ſo ealily as an 
Animal: For a Plant 1s not dead fo 
ſoon as it is pulled out of the ground, 
Its Life continues to the extream dry- 
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neſs, or evaporation .of the Radical 
moiſture, which contains all the Spirits 
of Life; and though the Plant be cal- 
fined, or burnt to Aſhes, part of the 
Q 2 Spirits 


Spirits will remain in thoſe Aſhes; for 
the Lixivium that is made, or the Salt 
that is extracted, gives all the Sayour 
of the Plant; and. where that Lixivium 
is congealed by the Cold of the Night, 
the Figure of the burnt Plant will ap- 
pear in the very lce. 

But what ts. more to be obſerved, 
is, that a Plant dryed in a Kilne, and 

put into a particular Water whoſe Vir- 
Tue is Univerſal, receives its priſtine 
Greenneſs, Leaves, and Flowers; with- 
* out doubt in this dryed Plant ſome Vi- 
tal Spirits "were ſhut up, which are re- 
laxed by the Spirits of this Water, or 
the Vital Spirits exhaling, give way 
to the Spirits of the Water we ſpeak 
of,” to take their places. This Water 
.s endued with Vital Spirits, which can 
fill the place of thoſe that exhale in vs, 
and with this ſole Remedy Life may 
.. be prolongedz” and the loſles of ruined 
 Old-Age be repaired, by filling up the 
Vacuities of the radical moiſture which 
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is diſſipated. But you will ſay, where anc 


ts this Water, it is to be found in 


the 


Eight, according to our Principles, [whi 


and certainly no where elſe. This Was[Pre 
ter is the true E!ixir-Viee, and thejMan 


Univerſal Medicine of the Antients, and 
it is meet that we uſe it to the prey 
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ſervation of the moſt Sacred Perſons. 
Metrtals have a more abſtruſe Life 
than Plants, nor 1s their Death more 
conſpicuous : Their Life conſiſts in 
a certain diſpoſition of Parts, which - 
permits a free motion to the Atoms 
of Life and Light. This is the State 
of Mettals in their Mines, and when 
they are melted, this Liberty- is loſt, . 
by the intervention of the Atoms of 
Fire; and when aftcr. melting they 
grow: cold, they may be called Dead, 
for they are deprived of motion, nor 
do they perform any ation. Gold 
melted when It 1s grown cold is dead ; 
it Lived in the Mine, it is dying 
whilſt it is melting, and it 1s dead, 
when caſt 1nto Ingots. 

In vain therefore do the Chymiſts 
ſeek for the Living among the Dead, 
Common Gold is dead, and good for 
nothing. but to make Money of; but 
if any one can diſſolve this Body, 
and bring the Dead to Life again by 
the benefit of that reſuſcitative Water 
which we ſpoke of before, he may 


.|[prepare a Medicine, profitable to hu- 
he 


mine *and Mettalick Bodies. 


ind} It is ſaid before, that Stones want 
JreLife : But this I meant, that they 
ion” not a Life ſo notorious as Mer- 
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tals, whoſe Life hitherto is yet obſcure Þ 
enough ; for I have Learnt being 8 
convinced by Experience, that the / 
greateſt part of Stones are multiplied, 
-- and encreaſe, according to all their 
2 dimenſions; and that Sand is turned 
" into Shells. 
And this very thing 1s the Cauſe that 
I conclude, Light to be the Spirit of 
Life, that by the benefit of it all things 
Live, the very Stones alſo take their 
Life from hence, Seeds owe all their \ 
Vigour to Light, and ſeeing that Light 
is woven - out of thin threads of Gold, 
all things therefore Live by the Spirit 
of . Gold. But, the Soul of. Man is} 
Spiritualg and.a May. of Pivirge. Eight, 
and owey its- Life to God” and his 
Word, as alto it is an ImmortAl Sub- | 
ſtance, as we ſhall fay in the next and L 


laſt Chpater. 
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